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New musical standards set by Brunswick 


Our great ambition has been fulfilled ! 
And that was to bring something superior, 
something different into phonographic 
music, 


In nearly a half-million homes 
Brunswick Phonographs have brought 
new delights, finer 
appreciations. 

First, because 
Brunswick accom- 
plished something better 
in tone by introducing 
an improved amplifier. 
We brought out an all- 
wood, non-metal sound 
chamber which con- 
forms to acoustic laws. 
This enabled tone 
waves to expand properly, and ended 
harshness. 

Then came the Ultona, an 
reproducer. i 
attachments. 


At a turn of the hand, the Ultona 
presents to each make of record the 
proper needle, the proper diaphragm. 
Thus each type of record is heard at 
its best. 


all-record 
It did away with makeshift 


The Ultona plays all jeeende 


Of course we brought superior cab- 
inet work, for the House of Brunswick 
has been famous for 76 years for its 
wood-crafting. And we brought a com- 
plete instrument, not an assembled one. 

Thus we accomplished a distinct ad- 
vancement in phono- 
graphic music. And 
the verdict of approval 
has been _— universal. 
And it was approved by 
comparison. We ask 
people to judge for 
themselves. 

Now we offer Bruns- 
wick Records, as advanc- 
ed in their field as our 
phonograph was in its. 

Again we ask you to pass judgment. 
Hear Brunswick Records. Compare 
them. Decide for yourself that they 
offer superiorities. 

A Brunswick dealer will be delighted 
to play The Brunswick for you, so as to 
make any test. And also Brunswick 
Records. Remember Brunswick Rec- 
ords can be played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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Ship It to You 


for Free Trial. You 


Can Decide After Trying It 


We offer here our iden- 
fical Model No. 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. Not 
asingle change has been 
made in its design or ma- 
terials. Only our plan of 
selling has changed. New 
economies made possible 
through war time meth- 
ods enable us to save you 
the $43 it used to cost us 
to sell you an Oliver. If 
any typewriter is worth 
$ioo it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver. 


You may order direct 
by mailing the coupon be- 
low. We ship the Oliver 
to you for free trial. You 
can then judge it your- 
self. You can compare 
its workmanship. At no 
time during the trial are 
you under obligation to 
buy. You can keep it or 
return it. No eager sales- 
man need influence you. 
The Oliver must convince 
through merit alone. 


Only $3 Per Month Pays for It 


If, after trial, you agree that the Oliver is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, and 
you want to own it, merely pay us $3 per month until the $57 is paid. ‘This is like rent- 


ising it, yet you own it before you realize it. 


If you want to return it, ship it back express 


wllect. We even refund the outgoing transportation charges. 
We are able to make this unlimited free trial offer because of the Oliver’s ability to 
prove its own case. Everyoneappreciates the savingand theeasy payment plan. Mail 


Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold. There are satisfied users everywhere. 
Mail the coupon now for your Free Trial Oliver or 


further information. 
Canadian Price, $72 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


736 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. $ 


(102.03) 


Save 


Right Now 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IL 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 
If I kee ep it, | will pay $57 at the aoe ok SS per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid f 


My shipping point is ..-.-. 
This does not place me onder a any 7 oblig: ition to ‘bus. “ir 1 choose te 
eoture the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


Do oot send a machine until I order it. Mail ~ sor book— 
e High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason e Rem- 
dy,’*’ your de luxe catalog and further Ses 
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What the last will and testament of one Charles Cullen did to the lives of two of his 
heirs. An absorbing romance that we are delighted to present to the readers of SMITH’S. 


CHAPTER. I. 


ISS CURTIS was ill. 
M The whole class was uncon- 


sciously aware of it. They did 
not know what was the matter, but they 
felt the spasmodic ebb and flow of her 
discipline. 

At last the three o’clock bell rang. 
It might well have been the alarm for 
a revolutionary uprising. Any slight 
remnant of self-control was instantly 
relaxed, and to Miss Curtis, shivering 
with fever and aching miserably, her 
class seemed to dissolve at last in a 
particularly noisy blur. 

Slowly she walked home. 

There is no loneliness like that of one 
who is shy and ill among uninterested 
strangers. Phoebe Curtis was not the 
person to make friends in six months. 
She was beset by a freezing reserve. 

Her father, broken in health and for- 
tune, had moved East eight years ago. 
She had finished her education in the 
teachers’ training’ school. It had been 
a struggle to see her through, and her 
efforts to hide her poverty and make 
the most of her time turned her into 
an unpopular grind. The unhappy sen- 
sitiveness of those days blunted her 


I 


power of friendship. 
tent. 


But she was con- 
She lived in a world of the mind. 
Her ambition was to become instructor 
of history in high school. To this end 
she applied herself devotedly, 

Men and women whom she met 
meant nothing to her except as popu- 
lation. She was not lacking in imagi- 
nation, but confined it to the recon- 
struction of the past rather than the 
understanding of the present. She 
visualized and communed with her fa- 
vorite historical characters with a 
sentimentality she would have denied 
furiously had any one charged her with 
it. She conceived her hero worship as 
something unusually chaste and noble. 
Love, birth, and marriage she put on a 
plane with cooking and bridge playing 
—occupations for the unintelligent. 

A knock at the door awoke her. Her 
heart was beating wildly, and her head 
throbbed in accord. 

“Coming!” she called with an effort. 

For a moment she stood dazed by the 
pounding of pain in her temples, stiff 
and shivering in all her limbs. If she 
lit the gas it would disclose the rumpled 
bed. She opened the door. 


“This is Miss Bonner,” said the 
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“We thought 
you might be 
ill, so 1 came 
up to see.” 
“1? Tl! What 
made you 
think so?” 


woman on the threshold. Phoebe rec- 
ognized her as the occupant of the 
smaller back room, a_ middle-aged 
trained nurse who was away for weeks 
at a time. “We thought you might be 
ill, so I came up to see.” 

“TP Til!” Phoebe had some cloudy 
idea that it was nicer to deny this. 

But she hated to lie. Suddenly she 
felt Miss Bonner’s cool fingers close 
alertly about her wrist. 
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“I’m not ill,” she pro- 
tested feebly. 

“Your pulse says you 
are. You have fever. 
Come out here in the hall 
where I can have a look 
at you.” 

The glare of the hall 


light was like a_ stab 
through Phoebe’s fore- 
head. 

“Head ache?’ asked 
Miss Bonner. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Throat hurt?” 

“I—I don’t feel very 
well,’ admitted Phoebe 


conservatively. 

“Come right into your 
room and let me put you 
to bed,” ordered the 
nurse. “If you are not 
better to-morrow we will 
send for a doctor.” 


CHAPTER ii, 

Harvey Cullen Brew- 
ster, M. D., sat under the 
glare of the unflattering 
Welsbach light, eating his 
breakfast. 

He had a bedroom and 
office and the daily use of 
the parlor as his waiting 
room in the narrow, three- 
storied house in which 
Mrs. Emmons let out 
lodgings. 

From his surroundings 
it was plain that Doctor Brewster was 
not what is called an eminent practi- 
tioner. He was quite young, barely 
thirty-two, but that had less to do with 
this fact than that he had no desire to 
be one. Like Miss Phoebe Curtis, he 
had an ambition in life, and like her 
he was more interested in the ambition 
than in life. His patients were not 
even interesting cases to him, with the 
exception of a few who were endowed 
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with such extraordinary symptoms that 
they could not possibly recover. He 
was as chillingly blind to the drama of 
his fellow creatures as was Phoebe. 

Harvey Brewster had gone through 
college intending to take up_bacteri- 
ological research. His father, who had 
been a physician, too, had died when 
Harvey was in his senior year. The 
older Doctor Brewster had been suc- 
cessful in his profession, but improvi- 
dent, and left practically no estate. 
Harvey’s maternal uncle, James Lloyd, 
had put up money to “see him through,” 
but it was plain Lloyd meant by this 
to see him through medical school so 
that he might take up his father’s prac- 
tice. After a struggle Harvey complied, 
but determined to go back to his re- 
search work when he had saved enough. 

As he sat there under the gray light 
of the patent gas burner, Hafvey was 
an insignificant enough figure. He was 
above medium height, but he stooped, 
a habit that made him look older as 
well as smaller. He had a high, slop- 
ing forehead, deep-set gray eyes, rather 
abstracted behind their gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and a jaw which, had it been 
a shade longer, would have been no- 
ticeably aggressive. 

He sipped his weak coffee and ate 
his milky oatmeal without enthusiasm. 

“Veevie! Vee—vie!” Mrs. Em- 
mons’ voice rose shrill above the siz- 
zling. “There’s the telephone and I 
can’t leave this bacon.” 

Genevieve, Mrs. Emmons’ twelve- 
year-old daughter, whose chief occu- 
pation was to make the beds before she 
went to school, was heard distantly clat- 
tering downstairs and, after an inter- 
val, her quick, noisy little feet attacked 
the flight that led to the basement. 

“°*S for you, Doctor Brewster,” she 
announced, and as she flew upstairs 
again before him, “Gee, I’m late this 
morning!” 

3ut the beds had to be made up. 


aid 


It never occurred to Harvey to pity 
the overworked child. If he noticed her 
peaked, pallid face or the bony shape- 
lessness of her arms and legs he 
mechanically called up words like mal- 
nutrition or anemia, but no more at- 
tempted to prescribe for her or give 
advice unasked than he would have ad- 
vised or prescribed for a case in a re- 
port. 

“Miss Bonner?” said Harvey at the 
phone. “Oh, good morning—oh—a 


friend of yours? Where is that? 


; A boarding house. . . . Cur- 
tis—Miss or Mrs? That was right. 
. . . Tell her to stay in bed and Tl 
get there some time this morning. 
. . . Are you on the case? ; 


Oh, I see. All right—good-by.’ 

When he got downstairs again he 
made a note of his telephone conversa- 
tion and the address of the new patient. 

Miss Bonner’s case lived in a neigh- 
borhood that made her visit the fourth 
on his list. He was shown up the neat 
but tastelessly carpeted stairs to her 
room. 

“This is Miss Curtis, Doctor Brew- 
ster,” announced Miss Bonner, smiling. 

He saw a flushed, anxious face and 
eyes dark and glittering with fever. 
He noted and forgot the luxuriance of 
her wavy hair. He took her pulse and 
respiration and, glancing up from his 
watch, scrutinized her. 

When he had satisfied his profes- 
sional curiosity, he pulled out a pre- 
scription pad and sat for a moment 
staring before him, without writing. 
His eye rested on a newspaper unfolded 
on her bed, where the nurse, who had 
been reading it, must have left it when 
she rose to let him in. His own name 
attracted and focused his attention, 
then the strange fact that his surname 
was separated by the other two and 
was attached to a woman’s name, 
Agnes. Agnes was a family name, too 
—his grandmother’s name. 
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He sat for a moment thinking, then 
resumed his interest. 

“Well, then, have this made up.” 
The doctor held out the prescription. 
“It’s to be taken every three hours. 
And some one had better attend to her 
diet. That’s important,” he added. 

“I’m not likely to be called out to- 
so I'll stay round and see to it,” 
Miss Bonner. 

Very well, call me up if you need 
I'll be around in the morning.” 
He left and went downstairs consult- 

ing his notebook, into which he entered 

his visit and diagnosis. 


_ 


day, 
said 


“ 


me. 


At the foot of the stoop he opened his 
morning paper and, glancing over its 
pages casually, he came upon the item 
which had drawn his attention while in 





Miss Curtis’ room—an advertisment. 
He read: 
If the heirs of Elinor Strong, daughter 


of John Cullen, of Peekskill, and of Agnes 
Brewster, daughter of Harvey Cullen, of 
same, will communicate with William Pine, 
of Pine & Wallace, Attorneys, Liberty 
Street, City, they will learn something to 
their advantage. 


He tore out the announcement and 
put it in his pocket. Then he crumpled 
up the rest of the paper, which had 
grown bulky and unmanageable in the 
wind, and thrust it into a near-by ash 
can. He looked two or three times at 
the clipping in the course of the morn- 
ing and had some trouble preventing 
himself from building air castles on 
the meager foundation it offered. He 
was not one to indulge much in fancies 
or daydreams, but it was some time 
before he was able to give his attention 
fully to his day’s work. 

Meantime Phoebe was passing queru- 
lous judgment on him to Miss Bonner. 

“Very well, if you say so, he may see 
this case through, but after that, let 
me tell you, I shall never, never have 
anything to do with him again. I don’t 
like him.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

When Doctor Brewster returned to 
his office at the end of his morning 
round of visits, he called up the firm 
of Pine & Wallace and made an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Pine for an interview 
at four o’clock that afternoon. 

According to his custom, he fulfilled 
it punctually to the minute. 

Mr. Pine was tall and bony, with 
sparse and faded red hair. He wel- 
comed Harvey with a warm handshake. 

“T knew your uncle Charles so well,” 
he said. 

“Uncle Charles?” asked Harvey. 

“No, he was your cousin Charles! 
These family trees! I’m speaking of 
Charles Cullen.” 

“Charles Cullen?” 

“Exactly. Now, what. was your 
father’s full name, and your mother’s?” 

“My father’s name was Richard 
Brewster, after his father. My moth- 
er’s name was Gladys Lloyd.” 

“Have you any 
father’s side?” 

“T believe so. My grandmother had 
cousins, but lost all track of them.” 

“Charles Cullen,” said the lawyer im- 
pressively, “was one of those cousins. 
Elinor Strong was another.” 

“Yes?” Harvey raised his brows 
encouragingly, but Mr. Pine seemed 
content to have wakened his curiosity. 

“Are you married?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“What—ahem—of 
you?” 


relatives on your 


what faith are 


“Religion? I’m an agnostic.” 

The lawyer’s frightened, vacuous 
smile broadened under the strain of re- 
maining good-humored at this. 

“Ah—really,’ he said. “Do you— 
er—do you believe in marriage?” 

“As a public announcement of co- 
habitation, subject to the laws of the 
community, yes.” 

Mr. Pine staggered under the shock 
of this outspokenness. 












































“To believe you are serious would be insulting you; to believe you are anything 
else is insulting me, and I do not enjoy either alternative. 
I can find my way out.” 
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“Oh,” he murmured deprecatingly, 
moistening his lips. ‘*But—er—you do 
believe—that is, you don’t object to the 
marriage ceremony ?” 

“Why do you ask me?” demanded 
Harvey, puzzled. 

“IT am not at liberty to say. 
wish not to reply?” 

“T have already replied. 
a civil ceremony.” 

“T am glad of that.” Mr. Pine looked 
unaccountably gratified. “And I am 
sure, though you are reticent about it, 
that you feel with me that marriage 
needs something besides the civil cere- 
mony to make it sacred and binding.” 

“T don’t believe marrtage is sacred 
and binding.” 

“Oh, I’m sure 

“On the contrary. The possibility 
of divorce is the foundation of my be- 
lief in marriage.” 

“Why—why,” fluttered Mr. Pine 
amiably, “now you are just takking—er 
—iiterature.” 

“No, I’m talking pathology. I have 
seen the effects of sacred and binding 
matriages.” 


Do you 


I believe in 


” 





“Oh, yes”—the lawyer fumbled with 
Harvey’s card as a man paws at the 
log which is to save him from drown- 
ing—“you are a physician. Very in- 
teresting profession!” 

“Do you think so?’ asked Harvey. 
*F don't.” 

“Then, my dear boy, why practice 
it?” 

“To make money 

“Very good, very good!” The lawyer 
laughed heartily at the joke and Harvey 
watched him with gloomy impassivity. 
“Well, well, well. Is there something 
else you would rather go in for? Music, 
for example”” 

“T don’t understand music.” 

“But then, what are your ambitions?” 

Harvey scowled. He was not in the 


” 


habit of speaking to every one of his 
life’s object. Mr. Pine did not wait for 
his answer. 
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“Mr. 


Cullen 
wealthy man,” he hinted. “He inherited 
not only from his father, but from his 


Charles was a very 


uncle, your great-grandfather. He was 
a peculiar man, a little headstrong, if 
I may say so, but thoroughly good. 
He died a bachelor and regretted the 
fact. It is in connection with his will, 
a rather unusual instrument, that I am 
seeking out his surviving relatives.” 
“Yes?” asked Harvey calmly. 
“IT may say no more about it. 
are certain procedures—— 


There 
However, 
I shall not lose track of you, and you 
will hear as soon as word comes from 
the other branch of the family. Proofs, 
too, have to be established. Nothing 
personal, you understand. And now, 
I won’t detain you any longer.” 

Harvey nodded. Both men rose. 

“T hope we shall get to know each 
other better,” said Mr. Pine tenderly. 
“Meantime, good-by, Mr.—I mean Doc- 
tor—Brewster.” 

All the way uptown Harvey medi- 
tated on the chances’ of this interview 
leading to anything. In spite of his 
efforts to be skeptical, by the time he 
reached home, he was planning the sort 
of private laboratory he was going to 
build for himself. 

“Tt all depends on how much I'll have 
to spend,” he decided at last, as he 
mounted the shabby brownstone stoop 
on which the neighborhood children 
had been testing the decorative qualities 
of penny chalks. 

He found his office and desk already 
occupied by a tall, slender, good-looking 
man, absorbed in the evening paper. 
This person looked younger than the 
doctor, partly because of the collegiate 
style of dress he affected, the back- 
ward sweep of his long, blond hair, 
and the amused light unfailingly pres- 
ent in his quick, observant blue eyes. 

“Hello, Bugs. You're late,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Get out of here, Jerry, till I get 
through.” 
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“Oh, I just dropped in to ask you 
to come out to a show.” 

“Who, me?” 

“I knew you'd look like that. 
Mother asked me to, because she thinks 
you're overworking, and Syb dared me 
to. So now I can go about my busi- 
ness.” He rose and stretched his long 
arms and made for the door. 

“Oh, Jerry, hold on! Go up to my 
room and wait. I'll go with you.” 

“You will? Well, I’m damned! 
What’s the big idea?” 

“I’ve got something important to tell 
you.” 

“You’re married!” 

“Heaven forgive you, never! Go 
on.” 

Harvey opened the folding door to 
devote his attention to his waiting pa- 
tients. 

Harvey’s bedroom was over his 
office. 

It was here he found his cousin 
when at last his evening’s work was 
done. Gerald lay asleep on the bed. 

When Harvey touched him he 
started. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, “you’ve been 
an age. What time is it?” 

*“Seven-thirty.” 

“We've a fine chance to get into a 
show now if we’re going to eat any- 
thing first.” 

“Let’s just eat instead. I want to 
talk.” 

“The night is yours.” 

Gerald Lloyd was so different from 
Harvey that their liking for each other 
seemed impossible to credit. The secret 
of their companionship was that they 
did not bore each other by overindulg- 
ing in it. 

Over the dinner table Harvey showed 
him the newspaper clipping and told 
him of his interview with the lawyer. 
Gerald, who had a sentimental distaste 
for acknowledging the importance of 
matters financial pretended to be dis- 
gusted when Harvey insisted upon spec- 


ulating on the amount of money that 
might be coming to him. 

“You are the last person I should 
expect to find mercenary!” he ex- 
claimed. “You—a physician! What 
has a man got when he loses his health?” 

“Often the means to get it back. 
Those I treat generally have not, so 
they go on increasing the general av- 
erage of invalidism.” 

“Do you expect to inherit enough 
money to subsidize the decrepit poor?” 

“Don’t you know me well enough 
to know I want to eradicate, not treat, 
disease 7’ 

“How? Educate the masses?” 

“Some. But educate the doctors 
more.” 

“Well, well, well! What’s this?” 

“I’m stating what every one knows. 
We need research—experiment. We're 
just stumbling along in the dark, as 
things are. If we could only study 
our cases instead of wasting time patch- 
ing them up into ostensible cures, we 
might get somewhere. Well, I sup- 
pose it’s natural for people to expect 
to buy health from a physician. But 
how much of it have I sold to-day ?” 

“Good Lord! Don’t you ever think 
of people in anything but terms of dis- 
ease?” 

“Tt’s my living.” 

‘Bah, that’s not living! I only hope, 
for your own good, that if you do get 
any money out of that will, it’s left 
to you only on condition that you study 
human beings instead of beastly bugs!” 

They walked back together to Har- 
vey’s lodging. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Phoebe was much bet- 
ter and scandalized Miss Bonner by 
asking her to telephone to Doctor Brew- 
ster not to come. 

“It’s the doctor’s business to dis- 
charge the case,” deprecated the nurse 
with the air of explaining a solecism. 
“Why, what would he think of me!” 
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“We're pretty foolish,” mused Harvey, after a pause. “We're turning down over a million and a 
. . . ” 
half dollars because neither of us has the sense to see the sentimentality of our act. 


* 
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Privately Phoebe didn’t care what he 
thought, but she did not say so. 

Miss Bonner made her patient ready 
for the doctor’s visit. Then she sat 
down and, taking up the paper which 
Phoebe had delivered to her every 
morning, began to read. 

“My!” she exclaimed, “here’s a co- 
incidence! Here’s Doctor Brewster’s 
name in the paper. Wouldn't it be 
funny if he was coming into money or 
something?” And she read out: 

If the heirs of Elinor Strong, daughter of 
John Cullen, of Peekskill, and of Agnes 
Brewster, daughter of 





“My grandmother’s name was Elinor 
Strong,” interrupted Phoebe, aston- 
ished. “It was Elinor Cullen before 
she was married and she came from 
Peekskill. Do you suppose that this 
has anything to do with me?” 

Doctor Brewster’s visit put an end 
to an exciting conference. He had 
no power to annoy Phoebe that day. 
He was as insignificant and easily for- 
gotten as her breakfast, or any other 
incident that had no direct bearing on 
the writing of her letter, containing all 
that she remembered of her family tree, 
to Mr. William Pine. 

The next day Mr. Pine phoned that 
he would be up the day after, to see 
her. She was well enough then to be 
up, and to have had the satisfaction of 
hearing Doctor Brewster discharge her 
case. 

The lawyer was shown into her room, 
where she detained Miss Bonner as 
chaperon, a proceeding which secretly 
endeared her to Mr. Pine. 

“T’m sorry you’ve been ill,” he began. 
“T have your letter, and it seems per- 
fectly satisfactory. I shall merely have 
to ask you, for form’s sake, if you 
happen to have any proofs here.” 

Phoebe showed him her mother’s 
marriage certificate and a daguerreo- 
type of her great-grandmother. 

“Her name,” she explained, “was 
Mary Eastman.” 
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“Quite right,” assented the lawyer 
genially. “Mary Eastman married John 
Cullen. Do you know if they had any 
other children besides your grand- 
mother, Elinor Cullen Strong?” 

“Two or three boys. Only one lived 
—my great-uncle, Charles. After my 
grandmother moved West she continued 
to write to him for a while, but gave it 
up a few years before she died. Then 
we lost track of the Eastern branch of 
the family completely.” 

“So you are the only survivor of 
your mother’s line?” 

“Unless that great-uncle is alive or 
has a family.” 

“Charles Cullen? No. He died a 
bachelor—and very wealthy. It is his 
will I am about to execute.” 

“Yes?” asked Phoebe. 

“Tt is an unusual instrument—the 
idea of an erratic, but charming old 
gentleman whom I am honored to have 
known so intimately. Well’—he rose 
and extended his hand—“I won't ex- 
cite the invalid any further to-day. I 
shall let you know when to come down 
to my office.” 

But Phoebe was teaching a week be- 
fore the looked-for summons arrived. 
The letter making the appointment came 
at breakfast, and she was conscious of 
a thrill when she beheld the letterhead. 
Miss Bonner was on a case out of 
town, and Phoebe was not sure whether 
to be glad or sorry at this. 

At school Phoebe had companions 
who, while not entirely answering to 
her exacting definition of the word 
“friend,” were closer to her than the 
commonplace though kindly Miss Bon- 
ner could ever hope to be. These were 
the three other teachers who ate lunch 
with her every day—aloof, shy women, 
as consciously ladylike and cultured as 
herself. They enjoyed each other’s so- 
ciety and the safe refinement of their 
common point of view and sense of 
humor. Phoebe, restored to health, 
had given them a description of her 
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illness and her physician that was not 
without flavor. Her account, though 
witty, lacked the warmth of personal- 
ities, however. It was almost scholarly. 

Now, when she had the lawyer’s let- 
ter before her, she had no one in whom 
to confide the fact that he had actually 
appointed the next day for her to meet 
the other heirs of Charles Cullen and 
hear the will read. In the lunch room 
that noon she came near telling her co- 
workers of her good luck. 

“I’m going to be absent to-morrow,” 
she began. “It’s ruining my class.” 

“Too bad,” commented Miss Styles 
with well-bred lack of curiosity. 

“Only death or marriage would part 
me from my demons this end of the 
term,” declared Miss Hearn tactfully. 

“You were away a week while you 
were ill,” put in Miss Potter, who felt 
it her duty always to record the obvi- 
ous. 

“T am thinking of taking a leave of 
absence,” Phoebe said offhandedly. 

“You are going to be married?” sug- 
gested Miss Hearn facetiously. 

“Some one has left you a fortune,” 
guessed Miss Styles. 

Their ready badinage put a check on 
Phoebe’s confidences. She turned them 
off with a light laugh, interpreted by the 
élite as a most polite invitation to mind 
one’s own business. 

“It’s law, not medicine, this time,” 
she declared. 


CHAPTER V. 

Phoebe’s appointment with Mr. Pine 
was for twelve o’clock. To one accus- 
tomed to the exigencies of school time 
this was an unheard-of hour. She 
started downtown too soon, on the crest 
of a belief that it was more proper and 
businesslike to be early than late. When 
several Maiden Lane jewelers’ clocks, 
confirmed by the Trinity tower, in- 
formed her with scandalized faces that 
it was only half past eleven, she became 
panic-stricken with the thought that be- 
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ing so prompt might imply an indelicate 
eagerness for her money. 

She took a walk to pass the time, but 
was afraid to venture far in that alien 
territory and so found that time was 
reluctant to pass. Convinced at last 
that it was considered neither morbid 
nor bold to enter Trinity Churchyard, 
she took refuge there. 

She kept one uneasy eye on the tower 
and, until five minutes of twelve, cher- 
ished the illusion that she had made up 
her mind to be late. When that illusion 
finally cleared, she hurried out into the 
noon-flooded streets. 

As she entered the office building of 
Pine & Wallace she noticed inattentively 
something familiar in the carriage of 
a man in front of her. She recognized 
him when they got into the elevator 
together. It was Doctor Brewster. 

She did not wish to speak to him so 
she pretended she did not see him and, 
as the evelator rapidly filled, soon put a 
wall of humanity between them. 

She felt safe only after the door of 
the lawyer’s outer office closed behind 
her. A boy took her name to a selec- 
tive clerk, partitioned off near by, and 
this young man took her to the portion 
of the suite fenced off for Mr. Pine 
and distinguished from most of the 
other open stalls by its door, which bore 
its only sign of superior privacy. The 
clerk knocked on this door and they 
were told to enter. Phoebe saw Mr. 
Pine, large and bland, seated at a large 
and bland oak table desk. He rose as 
she entered, and a man who was seated 
near him rose, too. Her first thought 
on perceiving the latter was the animos- 
ity of one whose health has been im- 
peached. So that was why Doctor 
Brewster was here—to testify to her 
physical condition ! 

“Ah,” Mr. Pine was saying, “you are 
both punctual! It is a marvel you did 
not run into each other. Miss Curtis, 
this is Doctor Brewster—er—a distant 
cousin of yours.” 
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“A cousin?” repeated Miss Curtis. 

“I didn’t know it when I treated 
you,” reassured Doctor Brewster. 

“T hardly believe it would make any 
difference in your treatment, either for 
better or worse,” smiled the lawyer. 
“For though you are both heirs, no 
violence to either of you would give 

























A voice said: “Why, it’s 
open!” and in came Miss 
Bonner, back from her 
case. She stared a mo- 
ment, then hastily tried 
to pass, hiding only par- 
tially her expression of 
lively jubilation. 
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the other an advantage. The estate has 
been left to both of you on condition 
that you are willing and able to admin- 
ister it together.” 

“Together?” repeated the heirs. 

“IT am glad,” proceeded the lawyer 
with the enjoyment of one possessed of 
a good vocabulary, who has been elected 
to break startling news, “I am glad 
you have met before. I cannot 
doubt that with two people so 
richly endowed with intelligence” 
—bow to Harvey—‘“and charm”’— 
a bow to Phoebe—‘“to have become 
acquainted was to have become— 
er—good friends. We have, I may 
say, a basis on which to erect what 
ctherwise might have seemed an 
extravagant if not perilous re- 
lationship.” 


Phoebe and Harvey 
turned upon him their 
silent, startled faces, 


with a sort of frozen at- 
tentiveness. 


“Mr. Charles Cul- 
len.” began Mr. 
Pine once more, 


resorting to an 
old gambit, 
“was ane ex- 
traordinary gen- 
tleman. He had 
peculiarities 
which rendered 
him, if I may 
say so, both dif- 
ficult and lov- 
able. The will” 
—the familiar 
characterization 
seemed to buoy 
and steady him 
—“is a remarka- 
ble instrument, 
and you two are 
the only heirs to 










® a vast estate— 
6 iM a very vast 
Ghadage estate. 
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The lips of the heirs twitched. 

“It is yours,” continued Mr. Pine im- 
pressively, “only on the condition I 
have previously hinted at, that you ad- 
minister and benefit from it—together.” 

3ut he could draw no responses. 

“By ‘together,’”’ continued Mr. Pine, 
finding that not only was there no need 
to break the matter to this phlegmatic 
pair, but, if he wanted to arouse any 
sensation at all, he must spring it on 
them, “by ‘together’ I mean that Mr. 
Charles Cullen—a bachelor himself, but 
a strong advocate of matrimony—re- 
fers definitely to the existence of the 
marriage tie between his beneficiaries.” 

Neither of the beneficiaries stirred. 
On their faces could be seen a slight 
deepening of the reproach with which 
they discredited their ears. 

“In other words,” finished the law- 
yer, exhausted into simplicity, ‘‘an estate 
valued roughly at one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars is bequeathed to 
the granddaughter of Elinor Strong and 
the grandson of Agnes Brewster on 
condition that they are both alive and 
unmarried at the time of the execution 
of the will, and that they agree to marry, 
the evident purpose being to reéstablish 
the old family and traditions of the Cul- 
lens. In the event of their refusing, the 
whole estate goes to various charitable 
and religious organizations.” 

The two heirs withdrew their eyes 
from Mr. Pine to exchange one hos- 
tile and accusing glance. The expres- 
sion of Harvey’s chin and mouth proved 
him to be indignantly speechless, so 
Phoebe risked a remark, 

“Mr. Pine and Doctor Brewster, I 
presume this—this joke is over. So” 
—and she rose with dignity—“I wish 
you good day.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Mr. Pine. “You 
can’t go off like that—without any de- 
cision at all.” 

“To believe you are serious would be 
insulting you; to believe you are any- 
thing else is insulting me, and I do 
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not enjoy either alternative. I can find 
my way out.” She stepped toward the 
door, but Mr. Pine intercepted her. 

“My dear young lady!’ he exclaimed. 
“Get all this nonsense about insults out 
of your head. This is your grand- 
father’s—granduncle—cousin—oh, the 
devil!—your deceased relative’s_ will. 
It is here on the desk. I am about to 
read it to you word for word as he 
had it written. It is an extraordinary— 
an amazing instrument, but it is entirely 
legal. You are free to reject its pro- 
visions if you like, but it is not proper 
nor respectful to call it insulting. No 
affront was intended, I who knew him 
well can assure you. Perhaps a word 
or two from me on the conditions under 
which he made it would not be amiss. 
Some years before he died he became 
deeply interested in the genealogy of 
the Cullens. He traced the family down 
to what it is to-day, and, though un- 
known to you, knew of both of you. 
His object was to bring branches of the 
family together. He suggests, though 
he does not specify it, that after your 
marriage you drop the name of Brew- 
ster and retain the family name of 
Cullen.” 

“Miss Curtis,” spoke up Harvey at 
last, “I for one believe Mr. Pine is in- 
capable of a joke, even of a poor one; 
so let us respect his earnestness. It 
will be interesting, at any rate, to listen 
to the actual words of this nonsense 
written by a relative common to us both, 
Besides,” he added, ‘“‘Mr. Pine has un- 
doubtedly some suggestion to make, 
such as contesting the will.” 

“Tmpossible!” returned the lawyer. 

“None the less, you have undoubtedly 
thought of a loophole,” suggested 
Harvey. 

“None,” answered the lawyer obsti- 
nately. Then, seeing Phoebe turn to 
the door again, added quickly, “that 
is ” His pink face became a richer 
crimson; he fingered the manuscript of 
the will with the downcast eyes and 
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“A trunk?” Harvey peered at her uncertainly through his glasses. With his bewildered expression he 


locked like a reprimanded schoolboy. Charity demanded that he be given a reassuring smile. 


hurt expression of a pure man inter- 
preting a difficult question of morality. 
“This will states that you are to marry 
and to become known to the world as 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Cullen Brewster 
or preferably, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Cullen. It—makes no specific reference 
to the necessity of your”’—he lowered 
his voice—‘being married in anything 
but name only. Now, far be it from 
me to suggest to you anything opposed 
to your ideals, but though you are both 
young, you are not in the first extrava- 
gant flush of youth, and you realize that 
perhaps every third marriage, particu- 
larly every third successful marriage, 
has been contrived on grounds not ut- 
terly dissimilar from this.” 

“Do you mean to say that one third 
of the married population are not liv- 
ing together ?”” demanded Harvey. 


“Bless me, no! 


What I mean is, that 
most of the best marriages are ar- 
ranged without passion. They are a 
formation of partnership for the enjoy- 
ment of some special privilege of 
wealth or social prestige—exactly what 
this would be.” 

“Read the will,” said Harvey ab- 
ruptly. 

“Sit down, Miss Curtis,” begged the 
lawyer, and added musingly, “one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand—approxi- 
mately. As it is at present invested, it 
yields something like eighty thousand 
dollars per annum.” 

It would be untrue to state that a full 
realization of the power and extent of 
that income overcame Phoebe, whose 
yearly earnings were nearer eight hun- 
dred dollars, but the point is, after a 
second’s hesitation, she sat down. 











They stood leaning over the rail again. Then she heard herself speak painfully, tragically. 


“You must go away at once. 
g ) 


CHAPTER VII. 

“T suppose,” said Phoebe at last, 
aggressively, “you think because I am 
a woman I have no special object or 
ambition in my life.” 

“Tf I had bothered to think about 
it at all I probably should have come 
to that conclusion,” said Harvey. 

“And that it is easy for me to re- 
linquish all thought of Charles Cullen’s 
money because I have no particular use 
for it.” 

“That I can’t say. People don’t think 
up a use for money before they desire 
*” 

She shut her mouth firmly as if she 
had decided not to go on, and a dull 
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We must never see each other again!” 


and somewhat belated perception of 
his churlishness led him to add: 

“T suppose in summing up your use 
for it, I'd take a leaf out of your book 
and say you wanted it for what you 
said I wanted it. To loaf—to quit 
teaching. Am I right?” 

“You think that is an ambition?” 

“You thought it was mine.” 

“Well, it isn’t mine.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Study history. Travel and study.” 
She lapsed into silence. 

“You couldn’t do much in Europe 
for a while yet.” 

“T could prepare. You 
But 


probably 
it’s more 


despise my ambition. 


















important than yours. It will lead to 
the cure of political and social diseases. 
The average person knows so little of 
history it’s a wonder we make any prog- 
res§ at all. We don’t make much. The 
European war is simply a terrible mis- 
take in history, made by people too 
ignorant to learn, or wantonly taught 
wrong.” 

“IT confess I don’t know much about 
history. As far as I’m concerned, in 
the beginning God created Columbus.” 
He saw her color deepen as she looked 
down. The reference had offended her. 
“Of course,” he added, “biologically I 
go back zxons, to a world of simple 
cells which you don’t believe in.” 

“Why don’t I?” 

“T was afraid you didn’t. I’m glad 
you do.” 

“Why ?” . 

He was unable to say. He wanted 
her to be liberal because it might mean 
a willingness to do the unusual, and 
yet was he himself really willing? 

“lm giving up a laboratory and the 
leisure to make it count. And you are 
giving up something you believe is as 
important. We are doing negatively 
what people so often do positively, let- 
ting marriage interfere with the real 
work of the world.” 

“IT suppose so,” she assented, and 
shivered, for the wind had risen to re- 
mind them that, after all, it was March. 

“Let us walk,” he suggested. 

They rose and walked slowly to- 
ward the city building. 

“Are we so wrong?’ Phoebe de- 
manded suddenly. “Marriage is the 
most sacred thing in the world.” 

“Do you mean that if you’d fallen 
in love and married you’d have given 
up your work?” 

“No, no. I never intended to marry. 
I never thought of it. But I’d rather 
give up all idea of marriage than think 
of giving up—my hopes and ambitions.” 

“To give ourselves up to our chosen 
work we have only to pledge ourselves 
2 
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never to wed. That’s what it amounts 
to. If the money had been left to us 
with that stipulation I should not have 
hesitated, should you?” 

“No. I’m sure 7 should not. But 
that is different. This would be wrong.” 

“No, not wrong, merely extraordi- 
nary. We are afraid of doing some- 
thing strange. Or rather, something 
usual in a new way.” 

They had rounded the west wing of 
city hall. Down a slanting, paved 
pathway there was a door, and on it a 
neatly printed sign that arrested their 
eyes forcibly, and struck them both 
dumb. 


MARRIAGE LICENSES. . 


“Do you really think we'll regret the 
chance we are giving up?” asked 
Phoebe in a strained voice. 

“Let us make the regret im- 
possible. Here, now, before we have 
time to think,” said Harvey breath- 
lessly. “Here I promise you solemnly 
never to take advantage of our relation- 
ship other than my share of the money 
we get from it.” He held out his hand. 
Her hand came swiftly, fleetingly, 
coldly into his, and they walked down 
the paved causeway and through the 
fateful door. ‘ 

They found themselves one of five 
couples in an intolerable atmosphere of 
stereotyped congrattlation. The guard, 
on the outlook for happy tips, beamed 
coyly at his victims as he directed them 
about. 

“We can tear it up when we get out- 
side,” Harvey muttered to Phoebe when 
they received their permission to marry. 
Three of the other couples, at least, 
were indulging in the same thought. 

But they didn’t do it—any of them. 

When they got out, they stood for a 
moment in the March sun, then crossed 
to the other side of Broadway, turning 
south, with some hazy remembrance 
that they had a date to keep with the 
lawyer at half past one. There was 
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still lots of time, so they sauntered 
along, unable to speak together, their 
awkwardness and constraint growing. 

“We're not really married, you 
know,” said Harvey at last, heavily. 
He was electrified by her answer, which 
came back sharp and unmistakable. 

“T wish we were!” she said. 

They stopped dead, staring miserably 
at each other. 

“We'll never get to this point again,” 
she went on nervously. “What we have 
already suffered will count for noth- 
ing, I know. If we give up now, I shall 
lose my last shreds of self-respect. It’s 
—it’s bad enough to do something dis- 
reputable, but it’s worse to half do it, 
because you’re too cowardly to finish it.” 

“T agree. Let’s settle it all now. We 
can find a justice of the peace at the 
city hall. Let’s go back.” 

“Justice of the peace?” 

“This is done by law courts for law 
courts,” said Harvey. “There’s a jewel- 
er’s shop. Is a ring an essential?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“We'll have one, anyway. We can’t 
afford to botch this now. Wait here.” 

He entered the jeweler’s shop, con- 
scious of being short of breath and 
prone to fidget with his wallet. Pres- 
ently he came forth, one hand in his 
coat pocket, and a slightly embarrassed 
look on his face. 

They were married in the city hall 
by a stout Irishman who looked like a 
detective and who, although he read 
some portions of the service with a re- 
ligious tremolo, slurred over others with 
an inconsequence which suggested that, 
deep in his heart, he shared Harvey’s 
skepticism of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage rites. 

They showed up in the offices of Pine 
& Wallace five minutes late for their 
appointment. As she went up in the 
elevator for the third time that day, in 
company with Harvey Brewster, 
Phoebe thrilled with both fear and 
amazement at what she had done. 
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Mr. Pine received them instantly. 

“Well,” he began cautiously, a little 
subdued by the sight of their faces, “did 
you enjoy your lunch?” 

“No,” answered Harvey. 

“T had hoped you would,” apologized 
the lawyer. “I had hoped it would help 
you to a decision.” 

“It did,” answered Harvey. But 
Phoebe held up her hand before Pihe 
could continue. It was her left hand, 
and ungloved. 

“We’re married,” she said calmly. 

The lawyer literally fell into his chair. 

“My God!” he said in a heavy whis- 
per. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Gerald Lloyd looked up in astonish- 
ment as Harvey entered his office. 
“Hello, what’s the matter? 

your patients struck ?” 

“No, I happened to be in Liberty 
Street, so I stopped in here.” 

“Liberty Street? What for?” 

“Legacy chasing.” 

“Oh, the will.” Gerald looked both 
enlightened and eager. “Good! What 
did you get out of it?” 

“Enough,” said Harvey grimly. 

“You don’t look very happy about 
it,” commented Gerald. “Did he leave 
you any money at all?” 

“Yes, quite a lot.” 

“What’s the matter, then? 
tions impossible?” 

“They’ve been overcome.” 

“You look as if you’d been through 
hell overcoming them.” 

“T have. I’m married.” 

“What! When?” 

“To-day in the city hall by a J. P. 
somewhere between twelve-thirty and 
one.” 

“Why—why—I never even suspected 
you were engaged! You! It can’t be!” 


Have 


Condi- 


contradicted Gerald with finality. 


“T wasn’t engaged, I was married, I’m 
telling you.” 


“You mean—an elopement ?” 














“I don’t know the technical name for 
it. Pine called it a marriage of con- 
venience before we did it, and an out- 
rageous bit of buffoonery afterward. 
Well, it’s done anyway.” 

“I wonder if you know just how 
nutty you sound and look?” speculated 
Gerald. “Come out and have a drink.” 

“No, I’ve no*time. Here’s the case 
Wriefly. I had to marry some one my 
uncle picked out in order to inherit his 
money. Don’t tell me it sounds like the 
plot of a comic opera; I know it.” 

“Oh, can the bull!” said Gerald. 

“Tt’s truth, Jerry. I met the girl be- 
fore, professionally, once or twice. All 
I know about her is that she has a set 
of tonsils that will give her trouble 
some day if she doesn’t have them out. 
I suppose that’s more than some bride- 
grooms know about their wives, at that. 
Well, she was the old man’s grand- 
niece, and the will provides that we 
should marry to share the Cullen for- 
tune. We went out to lunch to talk it 
over and decided it was an emergency 
case, so we shut our eyes, clasped hands, 
and took the leap together. We ex- 
pected Pine, the lawyer, to welcome us 
with a blessing and a check. Nothing 
of the kind. Our wedding was too pri- 
vate for him. He says we’ve got to be 
known as Mr. and Mrs Harvey Cullen 
Brewster. And now we have to be 
married all over again, preferably at 
the Ritz-Carlton, or Trinity Church, 
where publicity runs high.” 

“Well, what do you get for all this?” 

“A million and a half. We’ve earned 
the million already. If we could stop 
now we’d give up the rest, but it seems 
we can’t. Neither of us ever had any 
desire to marry any one, not even 

“Wait, Bugsy. You’ve knocked me 
dumb. Did you say a million and a 
half dollars?” 

“Eighty thousand dollars a year to 
do with what we like. So we’re going 
to divide it.” 

“Forty thousand dollars a year! And 
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likely as not you'll blow it all in on 
germs!” groaned Jerry. 

“It’s the only excuse for my getting 
it. Lut you shall have a present, Jerry, 
and so shall aunt Clara if you’ll fix this 
up for us. To-day’s wedding is a dead 
secret. To-night I shall take Miss Cur- 
tis—my wife—I’ll really have to find 
out her Christian name, I’ve forgotten 
it—well, anyway, to-night I’ll take her 
to meet my family and announce my en- 
gagement. Then you must get your 
mother to invite her“up to see you 
often for the next couple of weeks, to 
help her get a trousseau and have din- 
ner parties and all that. Then we marry 
in a church or something public, and 
our duty’s done. After that we need 
only meet at the lawyer’s at coupon- 
clipping seasons.” 

“Does she agree to this?” 

“Of course. Break the news gently 
to aunt Clara. You can tell her we’ve 
both come into money, but don’t say 
how. I’ve got to go now, old scout. 
I'll see you all to-night.” 

“Hold on,” called Gerald, as he was 
going out, “I have a million questions !’’ 

“Save them till later, Jerry.” 

“But, Bygs! What about her? Give 
me some sort of a line on her. What 
am I going to tell mother?” 

“She’s a teacher.” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” 

“Hard luck, old man! Well, I sup- 
pose there’s no more to be said. I'll 
help you all I can. Count on me. 
Good-by.” 

About half past eight that evening 
Harvey ascended the stoop of Phoebe’s 
boarding house and rang the bell. His 
mind was occupied with the thought of 
Genevieve Emmons. Mrs. Emmons 
had encountered him on his way out 
with, “Doctor Brewster, when you're 
through, will you look at Veevie?” 
And he had looked. It was the first 
.time he had really seen Veevie though 
he had added to her daily labor for 
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three years, and he sutfered something 
of a shock. Three years! He had the 
grace to wonder what his ambitions, his 
ideals, his wish to help humanity were 
worth when they were accompanied by 
a blindness that permitted a child di- 
rectly under his observation, to reach 
her present dangerous physical condi- 
tion through neglect. It occurred to 
him that he had a debt to pay before he 
began to build his laboratory. 

When Phoebe’s landlady at last 
opened the door’to let him in, he was 
planning some means of getting Gen- 
evieve to the country where she might 
find rest and fresh air and proper 
nourishment, so his bow was even more 
than usually preoccupied. 


The Lloyds owned and lived in a 
neat, old-fashioned brownstone house 
in the west Eighties. It was unpreten- 
tious, but comfortable, and furnished 
with a taste that had once been good. 

Mrs. Lloyd was in keeping. She was 
stout, rosy, and gray-haired, and wore 
what had served her for the past four 
years as her next-best dress. Her 
jewelry was quietly massive. Although 
her brown eyes showed the agitation 
caused by her son’s: announcement, they 
were kind and welcoming. She loved 
Harvey, chiefly because he was a poor 
orphan with no kin, and she fancied him 
to be both lonely and helpless. Sybil, 
her daughter, three years younger than 
Gerald, was tall and athletic. She fa- 
vored men’s clothes and women’s clubs. 
She had some little contempt for both 
Gerald and Harvey, the former because 
he preferred life to books, the latter 
because he preferred books to life, but 
both because they were not making the 
success she would have made, she was 
sure, had she been a man. 

Gerald impressed Phoebe first as a 
very tall, very good-looking, very young 
man, with a manner of staring at her 
that awakened in her a hitherto entirely 
undreamed-of kind of self-conscious- 






ness. It was something that made her © 
want him to see she was utterly indif- 
ferent to him. She was startled at the 
delightful tingling sensation that flooded 
through her when, with a corner of her 
eye, she beheld him lean over Harvey 
and overheard him murmur admiringly, 
“My Lord, Bugs, why didn’t you tell 
me she was a peach?’’s 

Then she was attacked by a sudden 
revulsion. The unreality of her being 
here, the falseness of her position, a 
dread of changes and adventures still in 
store for her, made her feel dazed and 
unhappy. 

Her eyes rested for a moment on 
her husband’s moody figure. Against 
her will they then glanced swiftly at the 
young man beside him. Again he was 
looking at her, and again she was dis- 
turbed by an unreasonable flutter in be- 
holding a strange, bright ardor in his 
gaze, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Phoebe was grateful at least for the 
fact that Miss Bonner was away. She 
shuddered to think to what confidences 
she might have been led that night after 
Harvey brought her back to her house. 
He had not been a talkative escort. 

Once, he had said rather abstract- 
edly, “I hope Pine doesn’t hold us up 
too long on our first payments. Mean- 
time, do you know of any one living 
in the country who would be willing 
to look after a young girl. Some place 
where she would have nothing to do and 
lots to eat?” 

“No,” answered Phoebe, and then to 
make conversation, rather than because 
she was interested, “Is she a patient?” 

“Well, in a way. She’s my landlady’s 
daughter,” answered Harvey. I’m 
afraid she'll be ill if she stays in town.” 

Phoebe had no suggestions with 
which to nourish their conversation, and 
so it died. 

She concluded to keep her “engage- 
ment” a secret from her fellow board- 















ers, but decided to tell the members of 
her lunch club at school. At least she 
would let them have a judicious amount 
of truth. 

“Did you enjoy your holiday?” asked 
Miss Potter. 

“1 have news for you,” said Phoebe. 

“About the will?’ guessed Miss 
Hearn. “You're an heiress!” 

“Oh, that”—Phoebe’s confusion gave 
color to her otherwise bad acting 
“yes—I’m an heiress—but that’s not my 
news. I’m—I’m engaged.” 

“Engaged!” exclaimed Miss Styles, 
her whole thin face alight with the 
romance her soul kept hidden: “Why 
—this—this is a surprise! And de- 
lightful! I wish you every happiness!” 

“Maybe there wasn’t a will at all,” 
put in Miss Potter coquettishly, ‘“ex- 
cept his!” 

“May we know his name ?” 

Phoebe wondered if she had ever 
mentioned it to them before. With a 
prayer that it might be strange to them 
she told them. 

“Brewster—Har—Harvey brewster.” 

“What a distinguished name! Mrs. 
Harvey Brewster.” Miss Styles fon- 
dled it in prospect. 

“He isn’t a lawyer?’ suggested Miss 
Hearn playfully. “Or’—in exaggerated 
horror—‘“a doctor?” 

Te’s—he’s a-—-a_ bacteriologist,” 
stammered Phoebe, “yes, he’s known as 
Doctor Brewster.” 

“Maybe one reason Miss Curtis was 
so hafd on her physician was because 
she was comparing him with her own 
ideal,” smiled Miss Styles. 

“Is he handsome?” asked Miss Pot- 
ter. 

“No,” answered Phoebe hastily, and 
at that instant the vision of a tall, blond 
youth with disquieting eyes flashed 
through her mind. Vaguely she felt 
something had slipped by her, lost for- 
ever, something dear and precious, 
whose passing was tragedy. She could 
hardly stand this atmosphere of re- 
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fined raillery, of unawakened emotion, 
this thin, maidenly shadow of life. 
What had happened to her? 

This was not the only inkling she 
had of the changes in store for her, 
changes distinct from those wrought 
directly through the effects of her mar- 
riage and the acquisition of wealth. She 
gave up her school work, she prepared 
to separate entirely from those who had 
been her companions at her boarding 
house, and she moved familiarly among 
people who had been strangers to her 
a week before. Mr. Pine had given 
her money for a trousseau, and she 
made a feint at buying pretty clothes 
and taking tea at extravagant little res- 
taurants downtown. She and Harvey 
and the Lloyds went to theaters and 
parties. 

But all these new ways counted fo1 
little when compared with the amazing 
spiritual revolution that had taken place 
within her. She saw her old person- 
ality dying out, resisting disintegration, 
but fading no léss swiftly. Those char- 
acteristics she thought inherently her 
own, marks, in fact, of her superiority, 
began to dissolve. She distrusted and 
attempted to despise this new Phoebe, 
but found herself exulting in her, too, 
comparing herself with what she had 
been, aware of possessing something 
that the former Phoebe Curtis might 
envy. When she tried to define what 
it Was, the nearest she could come to 
it was that she was about to lose some- 
thing precious that she had never be- 
fore dreamed of possessing. Speciti- 
cally, it was that bright, eagle look of 
Gerald Lloyd’s whenever they met, and, 
naturally, of late their meetings hal 
been frequent. She went so far as to 
admit to herself that he admired her, 
and she had altered enough to allow 
herself to take warm satisfaction from 
this fact. She prgtended she still 
thought it silly for a man to notice what 
she wore, or that her hair was pretty. 
None the less she found herself choos- 
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ing her new dresses in the colors Gerald 
had declared most becoming to her, and 
in the course of a week she had aban- 
doned her hair net. 

One evening when she was at the 
Lloyds’ for dinner, Harvey, who was 
still attending to his unfinished cases, 
was called away to a patient. Gerald 
offered to see Phoebe home. It was a 
mild night and they agreed to walk, 
although the distance was not short. 
Gerald slipped her arm through his so 
naturally that she felt no objection. 

“T wish,” he began quite suddenly at 
one time, “I had been your cousin.” 

“My cousin? Why?” 

He pressed her arm against his side, 
and she was mortified with herself for 
noticing this. Surely it was an acci- 
dent! 

“Poor Harvey,” he said finally. 
“And,” he added softly, “won’t you say 
‘Poor Jerry?” 

“But—why? I don’t understand.” 

“I know you are married already. 
Harvey told me.” 

She could not at first believe he really 
had said it. And then she could not 
connect it with what he had said be- 
fore. It was staggeringly impertinent, 
and she was sure if she could grasp it 
fully she would be furiously indignant. 
As it was, she was merely dazed, and 
somehow elated. She tried to draw 
her hand from his arm. He pressed 
it closer. 

At last they reached the steep, iron- 
railed stoop, mounted it, and passed 
without incident through the dimly lit 
vestibule into the hall. 

“Good night.” She held out her hand. 

He helped himself to both her hands 
without a word, and drew her gently 
closer. Trembling, she made herself 
believe it was his strength and not her 
weakness that forced her toward him. 
She closed her eyes, felt the stir of 
his breath on her cheek, and then as 
quickly as he did, drew back as a key 
fumbled its way into the door, 
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A voice said: “Why, it’s open!” and © 
in came Miss Bonner, back from her ~ 
case, loaded down with an umbrella, a 
paper packagé, a hand bag, a suit case, 
and some sketchily- bound branches of 
forsythia. She stared a moment, then 
hastily tried to pass, hiding only par- 
tially her expression of lively jubilation. 

“Hello, Phoebe dear, I’m back. I'll 
see you later, I hope,” she remarked in 
high spirits, and bumped, scraped, and 
grazed her burdened way upstairs. 

“Good night,” said Gerald softly, 
when she had gone, and again he held 
out both his hands. But Phoebe had 
been rudely jarred; she backed stiffly 
toward the stairs. 

“Good night,” she said over her 
shoulder, and retreated upward. 

When she reached the next landing 
she heard the front door slam. She 
peeped over the banisters to be sure 
he was not still hiding in the hall. Miss 
Bonner’s voice, delighted and insinuat- 
ing, recalled her to her senses. 

“Oh, Phoebe! I don’t blame you! 
He’s a prince!” 

3efore she went to bed she had the 
pleasure of trying to explain in her 
most commonplace manner the provi- 
sions of Charles Cullen’s will. She sup- 
pressed afl names until Miss Bonner 
beamingly assumed that the tall young 
man in the hall was the hero. 

“But he isn’t. There’s nothing ro- 
mantic about it,” she retorted, trying to 
keep her temper. “The hero, as you 
call him, is the last man in the world 
for the part. It’s your horrid, sullen 
boor of a doctor—Doctor Harvey Cul- 
len Brewster.” 

“Oh, don’t kid me!” 


CHAPTER X. 

They were married in church at a 
fashionable hour. Their second wed- 
ding was replete with all the ceremoni- 
ous trappings that had been absent from 
their first. The bride wore white satin 


and carried a shower bouquet with 














lilies of the valley in it; the groom 
looked unexpectedly well in the conven- 
tional cutaway. Sybil was a brides- 
maid and Gerald:was the best man, and 
Mr. Pine, as a sort’ of guardian, gave 
away the bride with vacuous solemnity. 

There was a small wedding break- 
fast, with considerable rice-throwing 
after it and, at last, the comedy was 
over and they were in an indefinitely 
westbound train. Their plan was to 
go together as far as Philadelphia, 
where Phoebe would change to a south- 
ern train in order to spend a few days 
in Washington. Harvey intended to 
remain for a week in Philadelphia, 
where he intended visiting men >: inter- 
ested in various lines of bacteriological 
research, and from there he would pro- 
ceed to Johns Hopkins. 

“Well,” said Harvey, “we’ve earned 

Am 
For theefirst time in two weeks he 
looked at her critically and, impressed 
with her pallor, reached over and 
pressed the inquiring tips of his fingers 
to her pulse. 

“T’m all right,” she declared. “Only 
tired. You are right. We have earned 
it.. It’s been a horrible fortnight, and 
to-day was the worst of all.” 

“Tt was worse for you than for me 
all round,” conceded Harvey sympa- 
thetically. “As for to-day, church 
never meant much to me, but I can see 
how all that must have upset you.” 

“T--feel—wicked,” she confessed. 

“T feel guilty, and that’s just as bad. 
If we were running off on a honeymoon 
without any marriage ceremony at all, 
I don’t suppose I’d consider myself as 
reprehensible as I do now, going with 
you on this innocent trip with two to 
our credit. Well, cheer up. We've 
got what we set out for. We're rich. 
I’ve used some of my wealth already.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the family seat. at Peekskill. 
Pine told me I had to consult you first, 
but I knew you'd agree and we were 
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‘hard to get at you. 


both so busy these last days it was 
I installed Mrs. 
Emmons’ sister up there as caretaker. 
She’s a decent old maid, it seems. And 
Genevieve is with her.” 

“Genevieve?” 

“Genevieve Emmons, yes. The land- 
lady’s daughter | told you about. Mr. 
Pine said you were going to Radcliffe 
this summer and would have no use for 
the house.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“And until the summer courses start 
he said you are going to study with a 
tutor in Boston.” 

She nodded. 

“T hope I haven’t driven you away 
from New York. You know, I’m going 
to Johns Hopkins. Besides——” 

“You didn’t drive me.” 

“Tt’s uncomfortable for both of us 
now, but I’m sure we'll get used to it. 
And I for one don’t regret it—now that 
to-day’s hokus pokus is over.” 

“It was—unspeakable!” 

“T know. But it’s over,” he soothed. 

They sat in silence a while, then took 
refuge in magazines they had brought 
along. 

Phoebe’s train. was to leave Phila- 
delphia about an hour after they 
reached it. Harvey wished to see her 
off and they killed the intervening time 
by visiting Independence Hall which 
so interested Phoebe that they stayed 
too long and had to rush back. They 
had no time for farewells, not even 
a handshake, and their minds were too 
occupied with the immediate present 
for them to refer to the future. 

An odd feeling passed over Harvey 
at the thought that he could not even 
write to her. He had a swift, poign- 
ant recollection of her face with 
its childish curves and fair skin, and 
yet the firm line of her obstinate red 
mouth. He had kissed that mouth so 
reverently, so unmeaningly to-day as a 
public proclamatioh that he was some- 
thing he never intended to be—her com- 
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panion and helper till death. Instead, 
he was preventing her from ever hav- 
ing such a mate. It was hard on her! 

After all, how deep was this history 
fad of hers? Women are different 
from men. 

For a few weeks the memory of her 
face continued to haunt him and often 
at night he was visited with unexpected 
dissatisfaction—not that they were mar- 
ried, but that they were not to attempt 
further acquaintanceship. They might 
have agreed, at least, to correspond. He 
often wondered how she was getting on. 

Harvey’s work lay among men Whose 
daily tasks and observations were all- 
important. Gradually he emulated their 
absorption. When, after a month or 
so, he returned to New York, that city 
had ceased to connote Phoebe or wills 
or weddings or anything but a certain 
Professor Treadling who had invited 
him to inspect his work. 

Influenced by Professor Treadling, he 
decided to build a modest laboratory in 
the house at Peekskill, a laboratory to 
be added to and improved upon every 
year until at his death it might be some- 
thing worth leaving to science. 

He consulted Mr. Pine, who under- 
took to inform Mrs. Brewster and ob- 
tain her formal consent. In due time 
it came and was forwarded to Harvey 
who had already gone to Peekskill to 
look over the property. 

Mrs. Emmons’ spinster sister, Miss 
Angie Clapp, shared the family pre- 
dilection for half-done work. She lived 
in one wing of the spacious old house 
and gave the effect of having started 
mortal corruption there. Genevieve, 
strictly forbidden by Harvey to do any- 
thing at all, only made the beds, washed 
the dishes, swept the floors, cut the 


grass—with a lawn mower as dull and 
vociferous as Miss Clapp herself— 
laundered the starched pieces, and did 
a little incidental cooking on hot days 
when her aunt complained of head- 
She was not looking much bet- 


ache. 
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ter. Both she and her aunt affirmed — 
that the country never agreed with her. 

Harvey tried to start a domestic sys- 
tem, but it proved to be only a trouble- 
some and uncertain cycle of departing 
servants. 

Genevieve, however, was relieved of 
some of the heavier work under Har- 
vey’s watchful eye. In the old days 
she had liked him best of all her moth- 
er’s lodgers because he never noticed 
dust around. Now she began to wor- 
ship him as one almost as deeply in- 
terested in her doings as God. 

It was not an ideal household either 
for a student or a millionaire, but Har- 
vey was only partially aware of his 
discomfort. He liked the large rooms 
with their quiet, heavy, old-fashioned 
furnishings, and accepted Miss Clapp’s 
untidiness as he accepted the antedated 
plumbing and gas fixtures. He liked 
the lavish meals, too, though he often 
wondered why his pet delicacies lacked 
their former attractiveness. Above all, 
he enjoyed being able to invite friends 
to see him, colleagues from the labora- 
tories. And, late in August, Gerald 
Lloyd paid him a visit. 

Miss Clapp did not pretend to share 
his love of company, but Genevieve got 
much pleasure from seeing the strange 
men come and go. She knew and 
liked, though she somewhat feared Ger- 
ald Lloyd. He was funny and fond of 
“kidding,” but one never could be quite 
sure of his mood. 

“T suppose,” said Gerald to Harvey, 
one evening, “you never hear from 
your so-called wife?” 

“Never.” Harvey puffed at his pipe. 

“T had quite a crush on her for a 
while,” confessed Gerald. “She’s aw- 
fully pretty. I don’t suppose you ever 
noticed that.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed it. It’s too bad.” 

“Why ?” demanded Gerald, and when 
Harvey did not answer, he laughed re- 
assuringly. “Oh, well, cheer up! My 
crush is all over.” 


















They continued to smoke together in 
silence. The warm air was heavy with 
clematis. In the house an old clock with 
a mellow voice struck eight, and out 
among the shrubs the katydids sang. 

There was the unexpected tinny rat- 
tle of a taxicab, driven up the gravel 
road yards away. 

“Another darned professor!” yawned 
Gerald, bored. 

“None that I know of,” Harvey said. 

There was the patter of quick foot- 
steps from the hall and Genevieve, 
breathless with excitement, broke in. 

“It’s a lady,” she announced. “A 
norful pretty one! She’s a blonde!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

It was Phoebe. 

Her summer course at Radcliffe Col- 
lege had ended and she had suddenly 
decided on a week or two of rest at the 
old house at Peekskill before she went 
back for further study. She had been 
helped to her decision by Mr. Pine who 
felt himself justified in sending her a 
few misleading letters. He had lately 
been troubled with the thought that 
Charles Cullen might be able to see, 
from some powerful vantage point be- 
yond the grave, the legal trick that had 
been played upon him. He felt there 
was no harm in forcing a better ac- 
quaintanceship upon this unusual 
couple, and he was a hopeful advocate 
of the combination of propinquity and 
romantic circumstances. In a letter he 
had casually informed Phoebe that 
Harvey was studying at Rockfeller In- 
stitute. 

Phoebe knew there was a housekeeper 
at the old place looking after a child 
Harvey was interested in. But little as 
she expected to find Harvey at the 
Cullen homestead, she expected Gerald 
even else. And Gerald, pretending to 
be driven frantically curious by Gene- 
vieve’s announcement of the awful 
pretty blonde, had seized the little girl 
by the hand, rushed around to the porte- 
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cochére, and was the first to welcome 
the mistress of the house. Being tired 
by her journey she believed her im- 
agination was playing pranks with her. 
She thought she had forgotten Gerald 
Lloyd, because every time his image 
had obtruded itself on her she had been 
able to banish it by getting down to 
hard study. 

She and Gerald met in the generously 
proportioned hall. There was an old- 
fashioned drop gas lamp above them 
that shed a subdued amber light. Ger- 
ald looked poetically disheveled in his 
soft-collared shirt, and Phoebe realized 
she appeared at her best. 

“Why—Miss—Mrs.—Phoebe!”  ex- 
claimed Gerald. ‘“Does—does Harvey 
expect you?” 

“No,” she answered. “Is Harvey 
here?” 

“Yes, I’m here,” said Harvey, com- 
ing up at this point. “I’m sorry we’re 
so unprepared. Miss Clapp, this is Miss 
—I mean, Mrs. Brewster—my wife, you 
know. Will you please get a room in 


order for her? Have you a suit case—~ 


er—Phoebe, or just this satchel?” 

“A small trunk. The taxi driver is 
leaving it on the porch,” said Phoebe. 

“A trunk?” Harvey peered at her 
uncertainly through his glasses. He 
had put on a coat, but the collar was 
standing up, and he had neglected to 
smooth his hair. With his bewildered 
expression he looked like a reprimanded 
schoolboy. Charity demanded that he 
be given a reassuring smile. 

“Will your wife be using an extry 
room?” she demanded with acid dis- 
approval. “And me without another 
pair of hands to lay to the fixing of it— 
not even Veevie’s!” 

“Miss Clapp,” replied Harvey, “Mrs. 
Brewster owns one half of this house, 
and I’m not exactly sure which falf. 
We can at least let her have one room 
in it.” , 

Miss Clapp scowled experimentally, 
but decided a look of painful martyr- 























































domwas more generally depressing and, 
with a heavy gait, into which she in- 
troduced a hitherto undeveloped limp, 
mounted the stairs. 

“Miss Clapp is not an ideal house- 
keeper,” observed Harvey. “But she 
tries hard, and I want to keep Veevie 
here. Of course, if they bother——” 

“No—no—I expected to find them 
here,” Phoebe protested. “It was—it 
is——— Mr. Pine said you were study- 
ing in New York, or I never 3 

“I’ve been here since July. He told 
me he had written you about my plans 
for the laboratory.” 

“I didn’t think you were starting 
work on it till the fall.” 

“That's odd. I’m pretty well on with 
it. You can see it in the morning. 
Come, Jerry, let’s get the trunk.” 

“Never mind,” begged Phoebe nerv- 
ously. “Let it remain on the porch. 
I expect to leave in the morning.” 

“Oh, please stay, Phoebe,” pleaded 
Gerald eagerly. “Please don’t desert 
us after offering us a ray of hope.” 

“Hope?” repeated Phoebe shyly. 

“Yes, real hope. Hope of neat rooms 
and good meals. Harvey thinks he’s 
growing old because he can’t study as 
he used to, but it’s nothing but indiges- 
tion and chronic upheaval. We’re only 
a pair of helpless men, but with you on 
our side we could practically denature 
Miss Clapp. If not, you could fire her 
on the grounds that you wish to be your 
own housekeeper.” 

“What about the little girl?” 

“With you here she could stay on, 
and I bet we’d see a real improvement 
in her if she were separated from that 
vulture she calls her aunt.” 

“It’s true it would help us all, and 
particularly Veevie, if you could make 
upgour mind to stay a while,” admitted 
Harvey. “I’m afraid Miss Clapp isn’t 
very intelligent in her care of the child.” 

“Intelligent !” snorted Gerald. ‘She 
hasn’t a single brain. I’ve watched her. 





The only thing she does with any energy 
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or good will is to fly into a temper. 
And the only thing she even exerts 
herself to do is to find an occasion for 
it. You can’t pay people to live in the 
same house with her.” 

“There are no_ servants?’ 
Phoebe blankly. 

“Here? Why, when they have to 
pass the house, they run by it,” declared 
Gerald. 

“She has muddled things up a bit,” 
said Harvey. “And she’s discontented. 
A vacation might help her if you’d try 
to stay—say for a week or so.” 

At this moment Genevieve appeared 
at the top of the stairs. 

“Aunt Angie wants to know if these 
isn’t to come down to the libery?” she 
called respectfully. 

“From here, ‘these’ look 
unabridged dictionaries,” 
Gerald nonchalantly. 

“My God, drop them!” gasped Har- 
vey, dashing upstairs. “Drop them! 
What have I told you about hfting 
weights ?” 

“You see,” said Gerald, “that’s Miss 
Clapp’s idea ofa rest cure for Gene- 
vieve. Do stay for a week—two weeks 
—my vacation ends in two weeks. We 
could go back together.” He ventured 
to lay his slim brown hand on her arm, 
in that manner he had, candid and 
something bewitchingly impertinent. 
She reluctantly admitted that he still 
possessed a charm. 

“T’ll try it a few days,” she conceded, 
drawing away from his touch and be- 
ginning to remove her gloves. “Per- 
haps I can help Miss Clapp with my 
room,” and she mounted the stairs. 


asked 


like three 
interpreted 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Clapp left next day-for a two 
weeks’ vacation in New York. She 
consented to call it a vacation, but she 
was determined to look up a job she 
had formerly held, a position not with- 
out prestige, as head cook in a large 
settlement center. 























“And no more jay towns for me,” 
was her comment unspoken. 

“We'll take good care of Genevieve,” 
Phoebe assured her. 

“Veevie’ll be gettin’ restless round 
about the time her school opens,” de- 
clared Miss Clapp pessimistically. “She 
never was none to be idle long. She’ll 
want to be back to New York in a 
week.” 

Things began to look up from the 
moment Miss Clapp washed her inept 
hands of them. Phoebe found out that 
a statement in a certain tone to the 
effect that she had dismissed the house- 
keeper, brought a gleam of cordiality 
into domestic agents’ eyes, a gleam that 
preluded a desire on their part to ex- 
pand first in general and*’then in par- 
ticular on the ability of a poor house- 
keeper to derange otherwise reasonable 
and responsible servants. 

In a day or so the Cullen homestead 
began to look hopeful. A regular gar- 
dener, in place of the occasional hired 
man, was straightening the lawn and 
cursing softly over the fine but neg- 
lected shrubbery and pathways. A 
broadly built cook with a passion for 
orderliness was inviting inspection and 
comparison with the past in the kitchen. 
Two housemaids and a useful man 
cleaned the rooms upstairs, while 
plumbers, carpenters, and gas fitters at- 
tended to incidental defects. 

Genevieve flitted about, uncomfort- 
ably expecting to be called on to help, 
though every offer she made to that 
effect was  peremptorily rejected. 
Phoebe finally found ‘“‘Treasure Island” 
in the library, and with this Genevieve 
was sent out upon the porch and be- 
witched till dusk. 

“Oh goo’ness!” she exclaimed when 
she came in, “I ain’t done anything all 
day but read. Oh, I’m turrible!” 

“Did you like it?’ asked Phobe. 

“Yes, ma’am. On’y—it feels so 
funny—readin’ in the daytime. It 
don’t seem right.” 
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All evening she seemed crushed and 
apologetic, as if she had done some- 
thing disrespectful. She could not bring 
herself to be brazen enough to finish 
the book that night in their presence 
in the library, but went to bed early. 
Gerald, going upstairs for a pipe later, 
saw her round, dark head with its 
skimpy braids, poked forward into the 
shaft of light admitted into her room 
by her half-open door and he recog- 
nized the big book she was poring over. 

“In the light from the doorway!” 
Phoebe exclaimed, when he reported 
this. “She’ll ruin her eyes. I'll go up 
and teil her to light the gas in her room 
if she wants to read in bed.” 

“If she’s allowed to do that she'll 
die,” laughed Gerald. “I believe she 
prefers the door crack. We may all 
kill the poor little thing with our kind- 
ness. Miss Clapp is probably right, 
she'll be crazy to get back to New York, 
away from our unholy habits.” 

Phoebe smiled, but as she went up- 
stairs to rescue Genevieve from eye- 
strain, she wondered if Gerald’s flip- 
pancies were not unworthy of him. 

She spent a good deal of time and 
thought on Gerald’s: character. She 
persuaded herself that this was merely 
because she considered that he had the 
makings of a noble and splendid man, 
but was handicapped by weaknesses 
which it was some one’s duty to rem- 
edy. His irreverence, his frivolity, his 
gay conceitedness, in fact, the whole 
range of his affectations, could not 
deeply offend her since she refused to 
take them seriously. She did not un- 
derstand that not only were these the 
foundation of his personality, but his 
chief fascination, and that it was the 
spell of these that so influenced her. 

She used to talk earnestly with him 
and found him always ready to listen, 
his handsome eyes clearly and atten- 
tively fixed upon hers, until the inten- 
sity of their interest flustered her. He 
was invariably full of whimsical self- 
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condemnation that complimented her, 
and he promised to try to live up to 
what she believed he could be. 

“Only keep on believing in me,” he 
would say in full, deep tones which 
affected her oddly, since she could feel 
their beauty and yet doubt their sin- 
cerity, and hated herself for finding 
them theatrical. 

“Because I joke, you think I can’t 
feel deeply,” he told her once reproach- 
fully, and she jumped eagerly at the 
explanation, using it to dispel so much 
in him that did not satisfy her. 

tie made it plain that it mattered a 
good deal to him what she thought of 
him. She could see he found her most 
unusual. He constantly used such ex- 
pressions as “you are the first woman I 
ever met who did thus and so,” or “if 
you had been there you would have 
acted differently,” or “you would have 
understood.” It flattered her and he 
contrived to make love to her so 
adroitly that she believed it one mark of 
his respectful admiration that he never 
attempted to flirt with her. 

With the house in smooth running or- 
der, as it was three days after Miss 
Clapp had become a memory, Phoebe 
had a good deal of time to devote to 
any one who wished to claim it. In 
the morning she taught Genevieve for 
an hour or two. The child sat through 
these lessons in awe, contriving to ab- 
sorb a little knowledge but dreading an 
exhibition of her own stupidity too 
much to be an ideal pupil. In the aft- 
ernoon Genevieve eagerly devoured 
whatever book Mrs. Brewster gave her. 
She read with zeal but not always gen- 
uine enthusiasm, since Phoebe was de- 
ceived by her wish to please and over- 
estimated her capacity. It was while 
Veevie was thus engaged with stand- 
ard authors and Harvey busy with his 
microscope or his prospective labora- 
tory that Gerald and Phoebe had time 
for their long talks on character and 
ideals. Gerald meant no harm, but he 


was idle, the surroundings were favor- 
able, and she was charming. He liked 
to think he was indulging in the study 
of human nature. He was establishing 
his theory that women invariably crave 
flattery. In truth, he fed them little 
else and perceived in them the natural 
reaction of all sensible beings to the 
grateful smoothing of their fur, feath- 
ers, or feelings. 

Things drifted along pleasantly for 
ten days or so. The success wrought 
by the change of héusekeepers was vis- 
ible even to the absent-minded Harvey. 
Servants were available and quiet, the 
rooms were comfortable, meals were 
prompt, and food became something de- 
manding special attention and enjoy- 
ment. Genevieve, too, looked better. 
Proper nourishment and rest had al- 
ready added a few pounds to her lath- 
like figure and, inspired by Phoebe, she 
began to take an interest in her dress. 
She did her best to be genteel, for she 
had transferred her adoration to Mrs. 
Brewster, whom she considered the 
height of gentility. 

A letter came at last from Miss Clapp, 
saying that she had found an “eligent 
position” in New York City and she 
intended to take it if Doctor Brewster 
didn’t mind. She was willing, she said, 
to send back half of her vacation money 
if he insisted, though she felt she had 
earned it all. As for Veevie, she might 
stay on at Brewsters’ until they were 
settled. She wrote: 


I hope we can trust you a docktor not to 
overtacks the pore child Veevie is a good 
worker and worth in hard cash twice as 
much as any of them trolips you got up 
there. In confidance her ma could use any- 
thing vou think Veevie earns and what with 
girls so scarce it would be good all round. 


Harvey read this aloud at the break- 
fast table. 

“In other words,” said he, “Veevie 
is now on our staff of servants, pro- 
vided you don’t overwork her, Phoebe.” 

“You'd better quit making her study 




















He was watching Phoebe 
and Gerald depart on their 
walk, and he was vaguely 
aware of being troubled 
and, at any rate, of not 
being able to concentrate 
on the work in hand. 


and read,” warned Gerald. “She never 
had to when her aunt was here.” 

“Well,” said Phoebe thoughtfully, 
“it’s just as well for us to send Mrs. 
Emmons some wages to establish the 
child’s status here. When I go next 
week she might be in an anomalous po- 
sition, you see.” 

“Coming back with me, Phoebe?” 
asked Gerald quickly. 









“No, I’m going to Boston.” 

“Veevie will miss you,” said Harvey. 

Something in his voice drew her at- 
tention to him. He was looking at his 
plate, but her glance attracted his. His 
eyes rested on her intently. 

“Tt’s been very nice here,” she ven- 
tured at last, awkwardly. 

“The nicest vacation I’ve ever had in 
my life!” exclaimed Gerald. 
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“I’m sorry you’re going,” said Har- 
vey haltingly. “Of course, I realize 
such a feeling is pure selfishness. You 
have your own important work. I can 
only thank you for the time and com- 
fort you have given me.” 

“That's the trouble with intelligent 
women nowadays,” grumbled Gerald. 
“Oh, to have lived when man-pleasing 
was woman’s sphere!” 

Phoebe laughed. 

“T must break the news of her serv- 
ice to Genevieve,” she said lightly, “and 
then to our lessons.” 

At eleven o’clock Gerald interrupted 
them, pleading that it was the time 
Veevie was usually set free, and he 
wanted a lesson himself. 

“You,” he said to Genevieve impres- 
sively, “you are now a domestic. You 
are to be paid for work—hard work, 
but we’ll be easy on you your first day. 
Go out and clean the fountain. Come, 
Mrs. Brewster, you’ve got a lot to teach 
me this morning.” And he_ took 
Phoebe’s arm and masterfully led her 
out of the library. 

“Come for a walk, I need — need 
your help,” he urged disconsolately. 
“T’ve been waiting all morning for 
eleven o’clock to come.” 

“T must get my hat,” answered 
Phoebe with one look at his troubled 
face. 

As she put on her hat, fluffing her 
pretty hair out from under its brim 
with a care she would not have been 
capable of a few months before, she 
reflected that Gerald was only a boy in 
spite of his years, an appealing boy, 
whose good qualities needed pruning. 

“T must be a sort of sister to him,” 
she concluded. “Sybil doesn’t under- 
stand him at all.” 

Soon after they had set out, she con- 
fided her intention to him, begging him 
to be frank with her so that she might 
be of real use to him. 


“T always longed to have a brother,” 
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she declared. 
did. Now I have one.” 


“No!” cried Gerald vehemently. 
“You haven’t. I have one sister and 
that’s enough. Besides, I don’t want 


to be your brother—that’s the last thing 
I want to be!” 

“But—but—Jerry—why?” Her ideas 
of the essential propriety of life for- 
bade her understanding him. 

“Tf you were really old Harvey’s wife 
—if you had ever cared a cent for him, 
I could have kept still. I’m not a cad. 
But this whole affair is so damned un- 
natural! Why did you fly off and get 
married that first day? If you had 
been merely engaged it would———” 

She did not like the turn of the con- 
versation. She could no longer dodge 
his meaning and she began to be afraid 
of the tones of his voice. 

“Divorce wouldn’t be fair to Bugs, 
now he’s started his fool laboratory. 


It would mean giving up all that 
money.” 
“Divorce!” gasped the horrified 


Phoebe, wondering how 
to this point. 

“No, it would be too hard on you. 
And Syb’s right. I’ve no initiative. 
I’m a failure—and poor. Oh, I didn’t 
expect to get so fond of you. I meant 
only to flirt a little!” 

“Flirt!” 

“Oh, just at first.” Gerald was con- 
scious of a misstep and rectified it in- 
stantly. “You are so pretty! How did 
I know what you really were? I'd 
never met any one like you.” 

She bowed her head to hide her blush. 

“T thought I’d never see you again. 


they had got 


You and Bugs were to separate. That 
was a confounded arrangement. It’s 
all that Clapp woman’s fault. Why 


didn’t you leave that first night ?” 
They had come to an open country 
road and now stood on a little bridge. 
They leaned upon the rail together and 
his elbow touched hers. She thought 


herself heartless for enjoying his misery 





“I’ve envied girls who! 
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and the power she possessed yet could 
not use. She wondered if the affection 
she felt for him were love, that desire 
to let her elbow remain in contact with 
his, pretending she did not notice. 

“Dear, I’m so unhappy,” he whis- 
pered in her ear, and she let him take 
her in his arms, his lips on hers. 

The sound of a dilapidated Ford in- 
terrupted them and brought her to her 
senses with a shock. She had let him 
kiss her, rapturously and passionately. 
She had returned the kiss at least will- 
ingly. She wanted to hide her face but 
—oh, the burning irony of it!—she 
wanted to hide her face on Gerald’s 
breast! 

They stood leaning over the rail 
again. Then she heard herself speak, 
painfully, tragically. 

“You must go away at once. We 
must never see each other again!” 

“To-day! Why, I can’t go home to- 
day!” protested Gerald, and then, feel- 
ing such practicality was out_of tune, 
he added: “Harvey might think—all 
sorts of wrong things if I went off be- 
fore I planned.” 

“When your vacation is over, then. 
And—and you must promise?” 

“Only one more. The last—please!” 

Again she let him kiss her, but it 
proved an anticlimax, for their minds 
were alert for the possible passing of 
another Ford. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Harvey stood looking over his micro- 
scope through the windows of the con- 
servatory that he used as a workroom. 
He was watching Phoebe and Gerald 
depart on their walk and he was vaguely 
aware of being troubled and, at any 
rate, of not being able to concentrate 
on the work in hand. There was some- 
thing about the way those two walked 
together, especially in the dejected and 
confidential slope of Jerry’s shoulders 
that roused in Harvey an incomprehen- 
sible sadness. 
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“I suppose I’m sorry that he’s going 
back,” he meditated at last. “I shall 
be lonesome.” This thought pricked 
his understanding. “I am lonesome,” 
he suddenly glowered. “Why didn’t 
they ask me along? Why don’t they 
ever ask me along?” 

They were out of sight now. He 


_wondered where they were going. They 


went out walking frequently and always 
seemed to enjoy it. They talked such 
a lot as they came homeward up the 
path that Harvey often wondered what 
it was all about. They never talked 
so much together indoors when he was 
around. 

Was he a check on them? 

Was Jerry He pulled himself 
up with a start. Jerry 

Gerald, in his irresponsible, debonair 
way, was always having amatory ad- 
ventures. He used to amuse himself 
telling his cousin diverting stories of 
how easily or with how much difficulty 
he could wheedle a kiss from a girl. 
He called them harmless little affairs, 
admitting that one or two might have 
grown serious—even tragic. It used to 
bore Harvey to have to make even a 
pretense of listening, but now he re- 
membered several of these tales very 
vividly and with them the tones of Ger- 
ald’s voice the other night when he had 
said of Phoebe, “I had quite a crush 
on her, myself.” 

Was Jerry in love with Phoebe? But 
that involved another question—one far 
more vital. Was Phoebe in love with 
Gerald? 

Harvey had no faith in the gravity of 
Jerry’s passion, but Phoebe was not of 
his type. She was not the girl to be 
wheedled into kissing. 

His train of thought broke off sud- 
denly and he was confronted by the 
irrelevant vision of Phoebe’s face, pale, 
set off by a cloud of white brides’ veil- 
ing, the eyes closed as she raised her 
lips to him before the church full of 
witnesses. It was the only time he had 
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ever kissed her and they had gone 
through it with the precision of a sur- 
geon handling specially delicate tissues 
in a difficult operation. He jerked him- 
self back rudely to the present. 

No, Phoebe mustn’t fall in love with 
Jerry. The possibility of it disquieted 
him so that he paused to wonder at 
the depths of his concern. Well, it was 
because it would mean that the whole 
thing had been a bad mistake. It would 
mean the sweeping away of all his plans, 
the return to that nightmare of pov- 
erty and uncongenial work, the old 
gloomy, desolate life at Mrs. Emmons’, 
and the loss of something else not so 
easily designated, but having to do with 
Phoebe’s dainty presence itself—the 
blue of her eyes, the soft, light gold of 
her hair. 

The laboratory had grown insuffer- 
ably hot and the smears on the micro- 
scope slides looked most unpromising. 

“T’ve been overdoing things,” con- 
cluded Harvey. “I need exercise.” 
And with a gesture of farewell, half 
conciliatory, half repudiating, as if the 
bacilli he was abandoning were capable 
of reproach, he strode hastily out. 

“T’ll go and meet them,” he decided. 

He saw them coming toward him 
down the long, hilly road while he was 
still some distance off. They were 
walking slowly, widely separated, as if 
they had quarreled, and they were not 
speaking. He was_ extraordinarily 
cheered by this and the fact that they 
greeted him with enthusiasm. 

Yes, Phoebe was lovely to look at, 
and it was comforting to observe that 
she was level-headed in proportion. 

Just before dinner that night Phoebe 
entered the library where Harvey was 
reading. He was struck by her discom- 
posure. 

“Harvey,” she began, “Jerry did such 
a stupid thing this morning!” 

“Yes?” He eyed her steadily. 

“Tt’s about Veevie,” she explained. 

“Oh—Veevie? What about her?” 


“He was joking. He declared that 
now she was to be a paid servant, she 
had to work, and he playfully told her 
to clean the fountain. He thought she’d 
see it as an absurdity.” 

“Well?” 

“But she didn’t. You know the old 
lily-pond filled with stagnant water? 
She thought he meant that. Heaven 
knows how she tried to go about it. 
The gardener found her there soaked 
and exhausted, and sent her up to the 
house. She has had two violent chills 
this afternoon.” 

“Veevie—chills !” Harvey rose 
hastily. “Where is she?” 

“Tl show you her room.” 

Harvey followed Phoebe, wondering 
at his own perturbation. True, chills 
and what they might portend were omi- 
nous in Veevie’s case, but he had han- 
dled dangerous and fatal cases before 
without a qualm. 

Those were cases, however—this was 
Veevie, to whom he was making up 
for former neglect, who was just be- 
ginning to repay him for his trouble, 
whose hollow, affectionate eyes fol- 
lowed him so trustingly, whose un- 
gainly anxiety to please had so deep 
an appeal. With a little shock he real- 
ized that she had entwined herself in 
his heart through those irresistible qual- 
ities of loyalty and dependence that 
make puppies so dear. 

She lay, her dark, small, flushed face, 
and bright, dilated eyes in startling con- 
trast to the white bed coverings. She 
looked more like a little monkey, pin- 
ing in captivity, than a child, and she 
was quivering with fear. 

“Gee, honest, doctor, I thought he 
meant it! I didn’t do it a purpose to 
get sick,” she panted heavily. 

Pity such as he had never felt be- 
fore seemed to crush Harvey, for his 
quick, trained eye saw instantly what 
she was in for, she who had never had 
any real life, who had been so grateful 
for mere existence. His weakness 

















passed into sudden determination to 
fight for her, to bring her safely 
through. 

“No one thinks you did it a pur- 
pose, child,” he reassured her, and 
reached over to take her pulse. She 
misunderstood the gesture and clutched 
his hand convulsively. He looked a 
moment at those dingy twiglike fingers 
with the nails broken and work-stained. 

“Abbie said you’d be mad at me,” 
said Genevieve with difficulty. ‘“Hon- 
est, I didn’t know he was jokin’.” 

“It’s hard to tell sometimes,” soothed 
Harvey. “I know you were trying to 
please. Don’t be afraid of me, Veevie. 
Relax and let me hold your wrist.” 

Her skin was burning and her pulse 
leaping madly. 

“Veevie is just getting up a little 
shindy to keep me in practice—general 
practice,” he declared at last, lightly, to 
Phoebe, who had been standing at the 
foot of the bed. Her regard was fixed 
not on Genevieve but on himself, with 
a peculiar soberness. Something in her 


expression puzzled him. To dispel it. 


he added blunderingly : 
. “I think to help me out, in case I’ve 
forgotten anything about medicine, we'll 
have a trained nurse for you, Veevie.” 
“For me?” gasped Genevieve. 
“Wouldn’t I do?” asked Phoebe. 
“I’m afraid not. But if you really 
wish, you might help. Come, Veevie, 
child, let’s have a look at your chest.” 
His stethoscope confirmed his fears. 
At last he allowed the exhausted little 
girl to lie back, breathing heavily, on 
her pillow, and coughing intermittently. 
“Yes, we'll have a nurse to help out 
Mrs. Brewster,” he said, gently patting 
Genevieve’s trembling hand. “Nurses 
are lovely people. Ask her.” 
“Miss Bonner, my best friend, is a 
nurse,” smiled Phoebe. 
“I'd like her,’ murmured Genevieve. 
“Could we get her?” asked Phoebe. 
“I could phone and try,” 
3 


answered 
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Harvey. “It’s rather foolish, when un- 
doubtedly here in Peekskill a 

“T want your best friend,” insisted 
Genevieve. 

“She could be here to-morrow. I’m 
sure I could take charge to-night,” said 
Phoebe. “Abbie sleeps in the next 
room. I could call her if I needed help, 
couldn’t I, Abbie?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Brewster,” answered 
Abbie, coldly respectful. At that mo- 
ment the dinner bell rang. 

“Well,” said Harvey doubtfully, 
“come down and let’s talk it over. 
Abbie will stay up here.” 

Abbie moved to the window, saying 
nothing, her mouth shut tight and her 
back aggressive. Harvey opened the 
door for Phoebe and followed her out. 
When they were out of earshot on the 
floor below, she turned to him. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“T can’t say yet.” 

“It’s bad?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Would it be foolish to send for Miss 
3onner ?” 

“Not if you prefer to have her here.” 

“T would prefer it.” 

“Then go ahead down. [I'll phone 
from up here. I have her number here 
somewhere.” 

The telephone in the upper hall was 
near the landing. Harvey watched 
Phoebe descend the stair and saw Ger- 
ald come out of the library to meet her. 

“I was wondering if that dinner bell 
weren't a false alarm!” Gerald said. 
“I hear Veevie’s sick.” 

“Yes,” answered Phoebe. 

“Poor little nut! But she deserves 
it. I hope it teaches her to recognize 
a joke when she sees one hereafter,” 
was Gerald’s petulant complaint, as 
they moved toward the dining room. 

Harvey was fortunate enough to find 
Miss Bonner in. She said she would 
be up in the morning. He reported this 
across the table to Phoebe a few minutes 
later. He had found her and Gerald 



































































sitting silent over their empty soup 
plates. He was aware of a subtle glow 
of welcome from Phoebe as he entered 
the room and she listened to what he 
had to tell her with friendly approval. 

“I’m glad we can get her,’ she said 
gratefully. ‘“She’s a good nurse, as I 
know well, and she thinks the world of 
your skill.” . 

“That’s a doctor’s first requirement 
in a nurse, isn’t it?’ demanded Gerald 
sarcastically. “I suppose that’s why 
Harvey sent for her. They’re hard to 
find, people who think that.” 

Harvey saw Phoebe’s brow knit 
slightly. An amazing thrill of gratifi- 
cation shot through him because Ger- 
ald and Phoebe were so evidently out 
of harmony. For the first time he per- 
mitted himself to realize that he had 
been jealous of Jerry. 

“But you’re not going to allow Phoebe 
to do any nursing?” Gerald protested 
suddenly. “It’s dangerous!” 

“T can’t prevent it,” said Harvey. 

“Tt rests entirely with me to decide 
to be decent,” added Phoebe, “and I’m 
fond of Veevie.” 

“But I’ve only three days’ more holi- 
day,”’ pleaded Gerald desperately. 

Phoebe flushed. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Oh, I wish J were deathly sick.” 

“Oh, Jerry,” cut in Harvey angrily. 
“Quit thinking about yourself!” 

The meal proceeded in silence. 

Phoebe had lots of time to think 
that night between the times that she 
was administering to Genevieve. Har- 
vey came in for a share in her medi- 
tations, chiefly because he was in the 
sick room so frequently to urge that she 
let him relieve her. 

Had she been in love with Gerald 
when she had permitted him to kiss 
her? She tried to recall the feeling of 
tragic inevitability that had stirred her 
at the time, but it was impossible. The 
“act now seemed monstrous and her mo- 
tives ridiculous. 
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Does love come and go so swiftly ané 
so easily? She wondered if her pres-9 
ent indifference were entirely due to® 
having seen him that night unmoved, 
still flippant, selfish, and inconsequen- 
tial in the face of Genevieve’s danger, 
for which, indeed, he was responsible, 
however unintentionally. Was it be- 
cause she had at last-wakened to the 
realization that what she had consid- 
ered his weakness was really his es- 
sence? Was there no greater anguish 
to disillusionment than this feeling of 
anger and self-debasement? 

Her finer nature and her instincts 
told her different. No, she had never 
been in love with Gerald Lloyd. 

She recognized her feeling for him 
now as something on a par with the 
schoolgirl’s infatuation for a matinée 
idol. She had been captured by his 
physical charm, his supple grace, the 
sweep of his blond hair from his fore- 
head, the mesmerism of his fine, wide 
eyes, and because of this surface beauty 
she had endowed him with qualities 
she had wished he possessed, blinding 
herself to his real ones. 

She wondered whether her madness 
had been ‘noticeable. Surely Harvey, 
had he been aware of it, must lose his 
respect for her completely. She de- 
termined that as soon as Miss Bonner 
came and Genevieve was a little better 
she would leave Peekskill and go back 
to her studies. There, at least, she had 
no chance to play the fool. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Bonner came the next morning, 
but, as Harvey had feared, Genevieve 
developed pneumonia and was desper- 
ately ill. The crisis came the day Ger- 
ald left for home. It was an abstracted 


and worried Phoebe who shook hands 
with him and said good-by. 

“You'll be coming to New York some 
time, won’t you, Phoebe?” he asked. 

“Yes, surely.” 

“And you'll let me know when you 















































do? As your husband’s cousin, I have 
some claim on you.” 

“Have you?” 

“Don’t be blind, Phoebe. Have you 
no heart at all?” 

“It’s all in Veevie’s room just now,” 
answered Phoebe, releasing her hand, 
which he held so firmly. 

“With Harvey! Yes, that’s like a 
woman !” 

“Jerry, how unworthy!” 

“Oh, perhaps you think it’s for 
Veevie,” grudged Gerald. “Women al- 
ways fool themselves like that. But 
it’s Harvey, all right—old Bugs, who 
hasn’t a drop of red blood in him!” 

“Let us, at least, part friends, Jerry,” 
said Phoebe with some exasperation: 
“Good-by.” 

“Please!” He held out his hands, 
but with another quick ‘‘good-by” over 
her shoulder she was gone. 

“Men believe women occupy their 
minds entirely with coquetry,”’ she 
mused contemptuously, as she went up- 
stairs. “It’s because they cannot think 
of women without sentimentality.” 

Yes, that characterized Gerald, but 
was it fair to Harvey? It was a rather 
dramatic answer that came to her when 
she opened the door of the sick room 
and saw the latter, his face drawn with 
anxiety and fatigue, working with Miss 
Bonner and aware of her only as a fine, 
sentient weapon with which he was 
fighting death. 

Veevie’s frail life burned low. The 
crisis passed into what seemed an in- 
evitable collapse, but Harvey threw his 
own strength and resolution into the 
balance, and the indefatigable Miss 
Bonner was there to help. Phoebe 
could do little but relieve them, calling 
upon the nurse or the doctor whenever 
to her inexperienced eyes the end 
seemed near. In these watches she had 
time to think a good deal about Har- 
vey, his skill and energy and self-for- 
getfulness, that self-forgetfulness that 
seemed so much the greater in contrast 
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with Gerald’s egotism. She recalled 
Gerald’s biting characterization of his 
cousin: “Old Bugs, who hasn’t a drop 
of red blood in him.” 

Red blood? It is true that Harvey 
could never have lost his head aver the 
meretricious as she had done! And 
even in these terrible hours he seemed 
calm and well-poised and proof against 
despair. But not cold! She thought 
of the tenderness with which he 
handled the little patient. He was grave 
and quiet, perhaps, but as full of 
profound sensibility as of unflagging 
hope and courage. 

“No,” she thought, her admiration 
of Harvey making more scathing her 
contempt for Gerald, “because Harvey 
is a man above self, above passion, 
above personal happiness or woe, the 
man whose own spiritual fire warms 
and lights him through his noble life, 
Gerald has found him bloodless and in- 
human. And,” she concluded in deep 
humility, “I have only begun to learn to 
understand him. But I can thank God 
1 am no longer blind. To appreciate 
him is as near as I can ever come to 
being like him.” 

Genevieve began to mend. Even the 
sour-visaged Abbie, who had begrudged 
the child the attention of the masters of 
the household, showed gladness and re- 
lief that she was getting well. 

Miss Bonner, who had had her mind 
fully occupied by the little invalid until 
now, began to look around, and seized 
the chance to renew the past. 

“Veevie was lucky,” she told Phoebe 
late one afternoon, as they sat together 
in the room where the patient lay sleep- 
ing quietly. “Nothing but the doctor 
being right on the spot ever saved her. 
I admit that dose of digitalis scares me 
yet. Lord, how I hate pneumonia! Who 
is Veevie? 

“Doctor Brewster’s landlady’s child.” 

“More charity. Well, God knew 
what he was doing when he gave Dr. 
Brewster money instead of expecting 
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him to earn it. You got a wonderful 
man for a husband, Phoebe.” 

“He is—remarkable,” Phoebe 
mitted lamely. 

“Are you happy?” 

“Oh, yes, we both have what we 
want. To-morrow, if Veevie keeps on 
improving, the doctor must show you 
his laboratory.” 

“Are you going to live up here in 
Peekskill for good?” 

“1? Oh, no, I’m going back to Boston. 
I only remained while Veevie needed 
me.” 

“T thought 
gether ?” 

“You know perfectly well we never 
expected to.” 

“Phoebe, you’re not in love with some 
one else?) That handsome cousin?” 

“Gertie, how foolish!” Phoebe sud- 
denly rose and thrust out her hands in 
a gesture of repellence. ‘“Can’t we 


ad- 





Aren’t you living to- 


think of anything but—love! I hate 
the word.” 
“You're different.” Miss Bonner 


sighed and shook her head. “I don’t 
know what you’re made of. You're 
interested in such funny things. His- 
tory and politics, like some old pro- 
fessor. There was one time I thought 
—but you wouldn’t tell me a lie?” 

“No, Gertie.” 

“And it isn’t Mr. Lloyd?” 

NG; 

“Well, I wish it would be Dr. Brew- 
ster—and soon. He deserves to be 
happy. It’s easy to see he’s only wait- 
ing for a sign.” 

The foolish, sentimental, overworked 
phrase went through Pheobe’s heart like 
a stab, poignant, vital, and new. She 
turned away to the window to hide the 
fire that, unbidden, had flamed up in 
her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said gently, “he deserves 
to be happy.” 

She scarcely heard any more of what 
Miss Bonner said, answering at ran- 
dom in monosyllables she hoped would 











apply. Was it true? And how could 
Miss Bonner know? Gertie was a dear, 
but she was always seeing tender re-% 
lations everywhere. 

When Harvey came into the room a 
little later Phoebe watched him fur- 
tively, half dreading to see him altered 
—Harvey, so cool and aloof. A cot had 
been set up near the window, and he 
stopped inquiringly when he saw this. 

“Abbie had it put there for me,” Miss 
Bonner explained. “I’m going to do 
twenty-four hours duty now. There’s 
nothing to do at night.” 

Harvey looked swiftly at Phoebe. 

“Are you going away?” he asked. 

“Not for a few days yet,” replied 
Phoebe, wondering if she imagined the 
impetuosity in his voice. There was a 
pause which Harvey broke by going 
over to the bed. 

“She’s been asleep an hour,” re- 
ported Miss Bonner. ‘She'll wake any 
minute now.” 

“Then I'll wait here. You’d better 
rest if you’re going to stay on at night. 
Phoebe will be here if I need any help,” 
said Harvey, evidently occupied with 
Veevie’s pulse. 

Miss Bonner rose so promptly that 
Phoebe hoped Harvey did not notice it. 

“T have to write a letter,” declared 
the nurse. “I’ve been here nearly a_ 
week, and this is my first chance, and 
if I write now John can take it to the 
post to-night.” With this exuberant ex- 
planation she left them alone. 

Harvey went over to where Phoebe 
sat, and stood before her. 

“You’re going away in a few days, 
Phoebe?” 

“Yes,” 

“But your term doesn’t begin until 
October.” 

“TI have 


lots to do. I want to get 


an apartment this year.” 
“I see.” 
“You will stay here, of course?” 
“Most of the time. Would you come 
here sometimes at holidays?” 
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“Tf you wish me to.” 

“T could have Gerald here, too.” 
“That would be pleasant, but not 
necessary.” 

“Phoebe,” he began haltingly. 

“Yes, Harvey?” But he did not in- 
stantly continue, and gradually she 
gathered courage to look fully at him, 
to take him in, as it were, from foot to 
head—the careless, well-built, loosely 
knit figure, the thin, sensitive hands, the 
slightly stooping shoulders, the head 
thrust forward toward her with its 
thick, rumpled hair, its tired, eager 
lines, and the intent gray eyes behind 
the glasses. This was the man Fate had 
thrust on her for her husband, choos- 
ing for her as she would never have 
had the wisdom to choose for herself. 
But how far was he really hers? Her 
thoughts harked back to Miss Bonner’s 
silly phrase—she “had only to give him 
the sign.” So she repeated, her voice 
soft with encouragement: 

“Yes, Harvey?” 

“We are friends, aren’t we?” 

“Surely.” 

“Tt alters things a bit, doesn’t it?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We owe each other something now. 
A sort of trust—something that did not 
xist while we were strangers. It makes 
our — our — marriage — less — mean- 
ingless—more—sinister.” 

It was an unexpected conclusion. 
She was struck dumb. 

“IT mean,” he spoke with difficulty, 
“it is up to us to make new marriage 
vows to each other. I promised never 
to—to take advantage of the contract. 
Now, being friends, shan’t we promise 
not to let the money stand in the way— 
in case either one of us wants to be re- 
leased ?” 

“If you wish it, Harvey. 

“But we must be honest, Phoebe. 
Has your work been a disappointment to 
you? Is there something else that you 
prefer? Something that money has 
nothing to do with?” 


” 
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“T have not worked long enough to 
sense disappointment,” she replied. 

“That isn’t always necessary for an 
awakening.” 

“Oh.” She looked up under her eye- 
lashes. “You mean— you think I am— 
in love?” 

“T think—you could be—if you let 
yourself.” 

“Yes—I could be—if I let myself.” 

There was a long silence. 

“That,” he began again, clearing his 
throat, “is what I was so clumsily driv- 
ing at. As soon as possible we will ar- 
range—for a divorce.” 

“Do you want one?” 

“For your happiness only.” 

“The reverse of my happiness— 
would come—through a divorce.” 

He knelt swiftly before her, seizing 
her shoulders, peering into her face. 

“Tt—it isn’t Jerry?” he demanded. 

“It isn’t Jerry,” she replied softly. 

They became conscious then of Gen- 
evieve’s eyes, wide and appreciative, and 
the enjoyment of a third person sub- 
merged their own in confusion. Kneel- 
ing is a ridiculous posture, seen from 
any point save that, still more ridiculous, 
of the knelt-to. But their hands touched 
and clung and they leaned over the bed, 
full of solicitous questions, to prove 
their interest in the patient. 

At this moment Miss Bonner came 
into the room, carrying in her hand a 
legal-looking blue envelope, her eyes 
bright with curiosity and excitement. 

“Look what I found—way in the 
back of a drawer of the desk in my 
room! [ was hunting for a blotter. It’s 
marked ‘Will and Testament of Charles 
Cullen.’ Do you suppose it’s anything 
—important ?” 

“A will?” asked Phgebe blankly. 

“Another will?’ inquired Harvey. 
“Oh, it’s probably just a copy that 
Charles Cullen kept here for reference. 
He died in this house.” 

“It’s sealed,” said Miss Bonner, 
handing it to him. 
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“So it is. Shall we open it, Phoebe?” 

“Perhaps we'd better wait and ask 
Mr. Pine. Law is so queer.” 

“It could do no harm. Miss Bonner 
will stay with Veevie and we'll go 
down to the library and see what’s in 
it. Come.” 

They were not thinking of the will 
as they descended, hand in hand, to the 
library and shut the door upon inter- 
ruptions. The blue envelope lay 
neglected on the table for some minutes 
and Phoebe, feeling the strength of 
Harvey’s arms, holding her so close, 
thought of his gentleness, his sincerity, 
his quiet modesty, his profound kindli- 
ness, and his fundamental integrity. 
She melted with pride and joy in the 
: ; knowledge that 

- she was sweet 
to him. 

“What have I 

ever done,” 


The gardener found 
her there, soaked 
and exhausted, and 
sent her up to the 
house. 
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marveled Harvey at last, “that I shouk 
be made so happy?” 

“T, either! Oh, Harvey, how I used® 
to misread you! How I hated you as 7 
a doctor!” 

“Dearest—I don’t blame you.” 

“I’m not joking, Harvey, I never 
would have had you again, and so, if 
it hadn’t been for uncle Charles 2 

“Dear, dear uncle Charles! God 
bless him!” 

The act of benediction warranted 
another eclipse. 

“My wife!” whispered Harvey. 

“My husband!” 

“Do you remember our wedding 
kiss ?” 

“Oh, Harvey, have’you, too, thought 
of that?” 

“Often, lately. It was cheeky— 
wasn’t it?” 

“It’s cheekier—in a woman.” 

“T love you, Phoebe!’ 

“Harve y— 
let’s have an- 
other wedding.” 

“Not _ really, 
darling—three!” 

“Here—now. 
Just you and me 
—and uncle 
Charles. Put on 
my ring and say 
that again— 
what you said 
just now. And 
I will say it to 
you and we'll 
kiss—and_ then, 
all over again 
we'll read _ that 
dear will.” 

They went 
through the 
form gravely 
and _ solemnly 
under the time- 
dimmed por- 
traits of their 
forbears. 
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“Uncle Charles,” said Harvey at 
last, reverently raising the will with a 
comprehensive glance at all the pictures 
on the wall, “I don’t know which you 
are but I want to tell you that because 
of your kindness to us we shall change 
our name to Cullen. Shan’t we, 
Phoebe ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes! Now, uncle Charles, 
respond!” 

Harvey broke the seal of the enve- 
lope, they unfolded the will, and, arms 
about each other, they began to read. 


CHAPTER XV. 

3ut it was another will. 

The portrait of Charles Cullen, which 
they were unable to identify, showed 
a stoutish man in the early fifties, with 
astonished eyes and pursed red lips. 
His expression was not inappropriate 
to the present occasion. 

“Are you sure,” asked Phoebe, dry- 
lipped, “that this will is of a later date 
than the other?” 

“Yes,” answered Harvey. “The 
other was drawn in May, nineteen- 
seven, the year I graduated from P. 
and S. I noticed the date on that ac- 
count.” 

‘What does it all mean, Harvey?” 

“Tt seems to mean that having got 
us safely married, uncle Charles has 
withdrawn his blessing to bestow it 
upon certain institutions in which we 
have no interest.” He looked again at 
the will. “Not even a hospital in the 
list!” he exclaimed. 

“And no mention of us?” 

“Ves, dear. The interest of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, each. He does not 
seem to trust us with the capital.” 

“T mean of our marriage?” 

*No,” 

“Then are we married?” 

“Three times, dearest.” 

“T mean—is it legal?” 

“Tt’s the only part of the other will 
that seems to be binding. Are you 
sorry ?” 
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“Oh, Harvey, I’m so dazed! Can a 
man so completely alter his mind?” 

“It took over five years, dear. This 
is dated August, nineteen-twelve.” 

“He died last January and Mr. Pine 
said he was ill four years before he 
died. Couldn’t we contest this on the 
grounds that he was ill when he made 
it?” 

“Illness isn’t always mental, dear. 
Besides, which of the two wills sounds 
saner to an unpredjudiced mind ?” 

“Then it means—all this was a dream. 
We are poor. This house is.not ours, 
your laboratory will never be finished, 
and my studies are over. Oh, Harvey, 
what will become of Veevie ?” 

“There is one thing we can do,” said 
Harvey slowly. “As I think of it, I 
believe it is our plain duty to do it.” 

“What?” she asked, arrested. 

“Destroy this will.” 

“Harvey—you’re jesting!” 

“I am in deadly earnest, dear.” 

“But we can’t. It would be wrong— 
criminal !” 

“Criminal, perhaps, but not wrong. 
Dear, look at the bequests. Three hun- 
dred and fiity thousand dollars for the 
building of a chapel to be known as the 
Charles Cullen Chapel to a church al- 
ready too large for its congregation. 
Three hundred thousand for a Cullen 
Alcove in the public library. Fifty 
thousand for various Cullen scholar- 
ships. Five hundred thousand are to 
be spent altering this house and buying 
pictures to establish the Charles Cullen 
Art Museum. Fifty thousand goes on 
a memorial fountain. Two hundred 
thousand supports some pet charity 
societies; and the rest ts for expenses 
and small legacies like yours and mine.” 

“Who are we to judge his bequests ?” 
asked Phoebe uneasily. 

“Do you honestly believe we could 
not do better with his money ?” 

“Harvey—if only for the sake of the 
other small legatees, we must not de- 
stroy this will.” 
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“We could find them ourselves and 
give them their share. Tell them we 
found a letter from Charles Cullen to 
that effect.” 

“We couldn’t do it, Harvey—we 
couldn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“He is dead. These are his last 
wishes.” 

“They are vain, silly, egotistic wishes 
to have his name survive, attached to 
extravagant and useless things!” 

“The scholarships?” 

“Only fifty thousand dollars for 
them. We could afford to endow those 
in his memory, ourselves.” 

“Harvey, we can’t! We’re not ca- 
pable of an unprejudiced view. We 
have too much at stake. Don’t you 
see? We daren’t. We must give up 
everything. This will must stand!” 

“That is sentimental.” 

“It is honorable.” 

“There are times when honor must 
be subordinated to something more 
beneficial to mankind.” 

“Harvey—Harvey, don’t talk like 
that!” 

“You are frightened by words, dear 
—words that are weighty but not val- 
uable, leaden shackles of the past. 
Honor has so often come to mean re- 
spect for dead _ traditions—no—wor- 
ship—blind worship of the dead simply 
because they are dead. That is what 
you are mistaking for honor.” 

“Don’t be too hard on traditions.” 

“Dear, only think. Do not let your- 
self be hypnotized by a purely conven- 
tial association of ideas,” begged 
Harvey. “It was you yourself who in- 
stantly grasped the importance of this 
money, and all you said was a legitimate 
protest against our giving it up. I am 
pleading for my work and yours. If in 
all my life I am able to make one small 
discovery or even fo prove certain paths 
of research are vain, isn’t that worth 
more than all the chapels, library al- 
coves, and art collections of the whole 


will? Think of the lives to be saved 
or rendered more worth living through 7 
better health. Think of the useful | 
work done and the increased happiness! 
And if, through your study, you can 
even in the smallest way help people 
to learn from what they have done 
what they wiil do, or at least to gain 
patience and sympathy with under- 
standing, how can there be any ques- 
tion of which is more important? We 
are fighting the greatest evils of man- 
kind—disease and war—not with plas- 
ters of emotionalism, patent panaceas 
of charity or culture, which have al- 
ready wrecked half the world, but with 
knowledge, with the sober, humble 
striving for knowledge. We are here 
to collect a spark at a time while we 
live; to hope to light a candle in the 
night; to sacrifice everything to that 
hope; to keep our faith with the fu- 
ture!” He raised his head, his face 
white and illumined with his vision and 
his desire, fanatic and impersonal. 

“Harvey, you make me afraid,” said 
Phoebe in a low voice. 

He caught her hands and clasped 
them to his breast. 

“My dear, don’t be afraid to think.” 

“Are you sure—we know—when we 
are thinking?” 

He dropped her hands. 

“That is true. We are excited. I 
have spoken in a way that warrants 
your question. .We must take time. 
Let us not decide now. Here, my 
dearest, take it and lock it away for to- 
night.” He placed the will in her hands 
but did not instantly relinquish it. “I 
know,” he said quietly, “and you know 
—nothing but our cowardice keeps this 
wicked joke alive.” 

“Cowardice?” she repeated. “Yes, I 
am afraid to destroy it. I’m afraid of 
my own guilt and future -regret.” 

“And not of your guilt and regret if 
we let it be probated ?” 

She looked up at him with eyes that 
seemed drugged. 






















































“You said we must take time,” she 
implored desperately. “Give me till to- 
morrow. No——” He had moved to- 
ward her and she thrust out her hands 
to repulse him. ‘No, please, Harvey. 
Not now. You told me I must think. 
I must forget you and think.” 

But his figure in the lamplight occu- 
picd her mind’s eye all the way up to 
her room. 

She lit the gas and stood rereading 
the stilted words that would demolish 
all their noble ambitions. This will had 
been made over four years before 
Charles Cullen had died and he had 
made no attempt to give it to Mr. Pine. 
It had been drawn up by a lawyer in 
Peekskill evidently unknown to Mr. 
Pine. It had been left carelessly in 
the back of a drawer of a neglected 
desk. Perhaps Charles Cullen himself 
had had doubts about allowing it to 
stand. Perhaps he had made it in a 
passing mood of uncertainty and had 
died forgetting it altogether. Why else 
had its existence been so completely 
overlooked ? 

She became positive that Charles 
Cullen intended the first will to be effec- 
tive. It was in accordance, then, with 
his real wishes, as she was sure she 
saw them, that Phoebe carefully folded 
the will and raised it to the gas flame. 

A door slammed somewhere down- 
stairs and the sound sent a_ shock 
through her uplifted arm, as if some 
invisible force had nudged her vio- 
lently. She dropped the will and stood 
staring down at it, her heart thumping. 
Then she raised her eyes and caught 
sight of her reflection in the mirror 
of the mantel. Her drawn, pallid, 
guilty features shocked and repelled 
her. That expression of ugly terror 
convinced her of the enormity of the 
act she had been about to commit. She 
felt she had been shaken into moral 
wakefulness and it did not seem pos- 
sible to her that Harvey, too, had not 
been roused from his high-minded law- 
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lessness. If not, there was no time to ; 


waste. She must see him at once and 
convert him to what she knew was right. 

She found him still in the library, 
gazing out into the blue dusk beyond 
the dignified perpendiculars of the 
long, plush curtains. She called him 
by name and he started toward her. 

“No, Harvey,” she said, steeling her- 
self against his power. “We must set- 
tle this matter, now.” 

“My darling, if you wish.” 

“When I went upstairs I thought you 
had convinced me. I tried to destroy 
the will, but I found out—I can never 
be convinced.” 

“Dear, it is for me to do it, not you!” 

“Could you, Harvey? Without a 
doubt? Without a single fear?” 

“Without a single doubt or fear, 
Phoebe.” 

“No!” she denied emphatically. 
“That’s not true! I cannot and will 
not believe it of you!” 

“You must believe it,” he replied. 

She stared at him searchingly, then 
held out the blue envelope. 

“Here is the will,” she said steadily. 
“Remember, I would not touch a cent 
of the money its loss would bring to 
me. Not only that, but if you really 
were able, without compunction, to 
sacrifice all honor to your ambition, it 
would be the end of all between us.” 

“You don’t mean that, Phoebe.” 

‘ho; ° 

“One cannot stop loving like that.” 

“Tt is only such things that kill love. 
To believe, to trust, and to be deceived. 
Harvey,’—her voice broke—‘tell me 
you have only been testing me. Show 
me you are the Harvey I love, noble 
and honest and brave. It won’t be so 
hard to be poor, dear. It won’t be-like 
before. We shall have each other and 
we shall love éach other the better for 
this struggle we have shared, this con- 
quest we have made.” 

“T could not love you better!” 
“Then prove it by understanding me 
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and having faith in me. Dear—my 
dear, I am urging what is right!” 

Suddenly and fiercely he pressed the 
packet into her hands. 

“Take it!” he cried. “Do what you 
like with it! Phoebe, my darling, you 
love me and we shall have each other 
—always—always!” 

He took her in his arms and she sur- 
rendered to him happily. 

“Harvey, I knew! I’m so glad! If 
you could only guess how glad!” 

“My darling!” He smiled down into 
her eyes. 

“It has—oh, I don’t want to be blas- 
phemous—but it has reéstablished God 
—and—good.” 

He stroked back her soft hair with 
a hand that trembled. 

“My orthodox little Phoebe! Yes, 
and there is a hell, dear. It is the 
thought of losing you.” 

“I know,” answered Phoebe, “for I 
thought I was losing you. We seemed 
so far away when you pretended to 
believe—when you spoke so wildly. It 
was wicked of you to have frightened 
me! Aren’t you ashamed ?” 

“IT am ashamed of anything that 
would drive you from me.” 

Slowly a doubt began to form in her 
mind under the bright, fevered look in 
his eyes. She drew back from him. 

“Harvey,” she begged uncertainly, 
“tell me—it is because you believe 
you know I am right—that you are 
giving in to me.” 

“What does it matter what I believe 
or know?” he asked, and his arms 
tightened about her. But she pushed 
away from him in fear. 

“Is it—is it—just—for me?” 

“T have given you your wish. Isn’t 
that enough ?” 

“For me?” Her expression of hor- 
ror was so vivid that he gently freed 
her. “You—Harvey! No, I have 
heard wrong!” 

“Phoebe, what do you want me to 
do?” 





“Do! You can’t do anything. It’s 
what you are!” She stared at him de- 
spairingly. “And you are not the man 
I loved. You are a stranger. You are 
—oh ” She burst out suddenly in 
utter loathing. ‘For me—for a woman 
—for a bribe! Now I know that you 
meant it when you decried honor. Now 
I can see what it means! And I be- 
lieved— Oh, I would rather you had 
destroyed the will than this!” 

“Phoebe!” 

“Keep away! I despise you! I de- 
spise myself for having loved a man 
beneath contempt.” She burst into 
tears, shamefaced and angry. He 
watched her silently, his body slack and 
hopeless. 

“T suppose it was unforgivable weak- 
ness,” he said at last, lifelessly. “‘Per- 
haps you are right to think so harshly 
of me—to refuse to listen to me after 
this. Well, there’s no more to be said. 
Do as you like about the will.” 

With an effort she mastered herself. 

“You wish me to send it to Mr. 
Pine?” she asked, drying her eyes. 

“Yes, if you honestly believe it would 
be right.” 

“Oh, do you not see that it is right?” 

“No.” He shook his head with a bit- 
ter smile. “I am an inconsistent sinner. 
I balk at the lie direct.” 

She moved slowly toward the door. 

“Do not think,” she began, making 
an endeavor to control her shaking 
voice, “do not think—I—too—am not 
suffering.” 

“Phoebe!” he cried, advancing. 

“No!” she flamed, her drooping 
body stiddenly rigid and quivering. 
“At least respect my grief! The man 
I loved is dead!” 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Phoebe got back her appointment in 
the old school in time to begin the fall 
term. She was known as Mrs. Brew- 
ster now, but none of the discreetly 
courteous teachers ever passed any re- 




















mark about it or seemed to be aware 
that she was not living with her hus- 
band. She suspected they knew some- 
thing was amiss, but she gratefully ac- 
cepted their ladylike manner of skim- 
ming so smoothly over the surface of 
life and, for her part, did nothing that 


might disturb it. 
changed. 

She was, indeed, immovably deter- 
mined that nothing should be changed; 
that the past six months should be com- 
pletely erased from her life. She had 
loved Harvey. When she had faced 
the truth that, just as in Gerald’s case, 
she had endowed Harvey with qualities 
of which he was incapable, she saw in 
the difference between disappointment 
and anguish, the distinction between 
fascination and love. The thought of 
Harvey had become so painful to her 
that for some time she refused to allow 
herself to think of anything associated 
with him. She had taken the will to 
Mr. Pine and had washed her mind of 
Charles Cullen and her conscience of 
Genevieve by giving over her share in 
the new will to the use of the child 
until she should be cured. As for Miss 
Bonner, she decided never to see her. 

It was characteristic of her to pre- 
tend there had been no experience 
rather than admit its effects and build 
upon them—to take refuge in the past 
rather than in the future. But even 
while she was striving to fit herself into 
her outgrown chrysalis, the conscious- 
ness of her wings was slowly develop- 
ing. She began to be aware that, 
though there was no difference in her 
way of life, she herself had altered 
fundamentally. She had expected by 
the aid of wil! power, hard work, study, 
and much collateral reading, to elim- 
inate a sense of loss. What she did not 
expect and what came to her like a 
warm flood of light in the middle of one 
sleepless night, was a sense of gain. 

For the first time in weeks her mind 
reverted to Genevieve. In moments of 


So nothing seemed 





affectionate intimacy Veevie~> had 
spoken of her home to Phoebe and al- 
ways with a terrible distaste. Her re- 
spectful but obviously unloving allu- 
sions to her mother impressed Phoebe 
deeply. Once Veevie had summed up 
the problem. 

“Gee, Mi’s Brewster, I 2lways wisht 
I was a man till I seen you. Women 
has got it so hard.” 

Through the curtain Genevieve had 
lifted for her, she was seeing her girls 
this term for the first time and for 
the first time-understanding them and 
caring for them. They were responsive 
and she realized she was able to teach, 
apart from the curriculum, some of that 
finer learning—the history of persons, 
which is, after all, as important as the 
history of a people. 

“IT am a teacher,” she thought, and 
suddenly she saw her profession in its 
true divinity and importance, beneath 
its obscurities and belittlements. It 
was her privilege directly and person- 
ally to inculcate her message into the 
coming generation; to build up in the 
young the hope of a new world, tol- 
erant and wise. Toward that end all 
understanding was gain. It helped to- 
ward the great perception of the truth 
that must come like dawn upon the 
world some day, when sufficient knowl- 
edge was gathered together. Sympathy 
was knowledge, and the perfect com- 
prehension and adjustment of one pri- 
vate quarrel was a spark, and happy 
are those who live to light a candle in 
the night. 

She curbed her thoughts with a start. 
Those were Harvey’s words that had 
so thrilled her at the time he was 
reaching for false fire or, what was 
worse, on the verge of bartering ‘his 
flame. She lay for a while thinking of 
Harvey, marveling that the sharp edge 
of her repellence was gone—the hate 
and contempt. She pitied him. She 
saw him passively rather than actively 
reprehensible. He, too,.had had a 
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starved life even as her girls, even as 
herself. She saw his reaching into the 
future and grasping at happiness to 
come as a confession of his present 
failure. For one wild instant she had 
a desire to see him, to tell him what 
she had learned. 

Then sh: remembered the gulf that 
lay between them. She could not de- 
ceive herself again. They were on dif- 
ferent spheres. And she dismissed his 
image with a shudder. 

One day in late February she met 
Gerald Lloyd in the street car. She 
turned her head away in the hope that 
he would not see her or would recog- 
nize the gesture as a snub. But he came 
over to her with so beaming a joy in 
the encounter that the woman beside 
Phoebe, after one glance at the hand- 
some youth, changed her seat in the in- 
terests of romance. 

“How lucky I am!” he exclaimed. 
“And you're looking ” He let his 
glowing eyes finish the compliment. 

“{—I’m all right,” she faltered, wish- 
ing she could think of something to say 
that would hint to him how unwelcome 
his cordiality was. 

“T was thinking of you last week. 
You'll be surprised when I tell you why. 
I’ve been caught.” 

Phoebe exhibited less interest than 
the stranger on her left, who willingly 
overheard the conversation. 

“Engaged, at last,” affirmed Gerald 
in explanation. “We’re having a little 
party at the house to-night to announce 
it. She’s Grace Paterson. I’d love you 
to meet her. She’s almost as sweet 
as Well, you were so obdurate, 
you know. Harvey will be there. 
Don’t you ever see each other?” 

“No.” 

“Of course, I knew about how uncle 
Charles balled it up at the last minute, 
but then—I shouldn’t think—— You 
are married, anyway. Well, Bugs is 
beyond me! I shouldn’t have given up 
like that. I told you once what I 
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thought of him and I’m right. Not a 
drop of red blood in him! He’s a fish 
—not a man.” 

Phoebe rose blindly. 

“TI get out here,” she murmured. 

He got up gallantly and stood con- 
spicuously with his hat off, the image 
of chivalry as Phoebe fled from him. 
She was a long distance from her desti- 
nation and once she had abandoned 
that car she had a tedious wait on a 
windy corner for another. 

At his party that night, Gerald told 
Harvey of the incident. Harvey 
proved his emotional anemia by look- 
ing unimpressed. 

“And she looked,” Gerald wound up, 
“like a queen! But then, you never did 
appreciate her. Are you jealous, 
Grace? Ask Harvey if I wasn’t aw- 
fully stuck on her.” 

“Oh—you!” rebutted Grace. “Who 
is she, anyway ?” 

“Harvey’s wife.” 

“Don’t you let him tease you that 
way, Harvey!” 

“Didn't you know he had a wife? 
The woman doesn’t believe a word I 
say now. What will she be like after 
we're married!” 

Harvey escaped to another group 
and presently, using a case he was wor- 
ried over as an excuse, he deserted the 
assembly altogether. 

He, no less than Phoebe, had concen- 
trated upon work in the effort to forget. 
Gerald’s words recalled her image to 
him as he had last seen her, small and 
frail, but dynamic, her dark-blue eyes 
filled with her blazing scorn. He re- 
membered anew the almost uncontrol- 
lable desire her fury had roused in him 
to crush her in his arms and smother 
her aversion with fierce kisses that 
should kindle in her a comprehension 
of the torture she seemed above suf- 
fering. He did not doubt her capacity 
to love. 

He wondered if she would have 
given him up if he had persisted in his 



























beliefs, but-had refrained from that 
final mad outburst. It had been base 
of him, he knew, and perhaps it was 
doubly fine for her to see it so. Women 
seldom set honor above love, especially 
in their own cases. Honor—that blind- 
ing word! He was not so sure he was 
as far beyond its hypnotic influence as 
he had liked to imagine. He knew 
only that he was bitterly ashamed of 
that moment of frenzy in which his 
convictions had meant less to him than 
his desire. The thought of it cut him 
and made him wince like the lash of a 
whip across his eyes. 

He stopped short for he had walked 
a few steps beyond the tenement that 
was his destination. With a shock he 
realized that he had been thinking more 
about Phoebe than he had dared to 
since they had parted. Then he forgot 
his own affairs when he looked into 
Mrs. Ryan’s gray, drawn face that 
brightened with relief as she opened the 
narrow door of her flat to let him in. 

His call made, Harvey walked back 
westward to the park, thinking. He 
had reached the park now and stood 
under the tall arch of fine elms, look- 
ing across the sweep of starry western 
sky. He completed the peaceful influ- 
ence of the night by helping himself to 
a cigarette, and so he walked on slowly 
northward, smoking and gently swing- 
ing his little satchel. At first he only 
wondered at his own restful content- 
ment, contrasting it with that turmoil 
in his soul of over six months ago. 
Gerald’s flippant, careless words had 
brought it all back so clearly, yet with 
it had come neither agitation nor re- 
morse. 

As in a revelation he suddenly beheld 
the source of his serenity. For the last 
few months he had been happy in his 
work, interested and successful. He 
found, as he ran over his cases that he 
was fond of his patients, of even old 
Clanger, who lied so viciously about his 
diet, and of Keenan, who was so con- 
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sistently dirty and whining. They had a 
hard life, most of them. The economic 
struggle went hand in hand with their 
ignorance and superstition. Their lazi- 
ness, filth, and dullness was grounded 
upon an unwholesome and impover- 
ished childhood. If they could be taken 
in hand now—now—and taught even 
those simple facts of hygiene we have 
dug so laboriously out of the suffering 
of the past, perhaps that would be on 
the way to the accomplishment of. the 
ideal future. Perhaps that was the 
“bug” he was to find. Perhaps he had 
his laboratory here, before him, after 
all, and these ailing people were his 
experiments. 

“T am a doctor,” he thought, and 
stood still, puffing a long thin trail of 
cigarette smoke. For the first time it 
seemed to him that he recognized the 
beauty and importance of his great 
calling. 

“Whatever we know or don’t know 
counts little against whether we care— 
whether, because we care, we can help, 
clumsily perhaps, but more than our 
knowledge warrants.” He was re- 
minded acutely of the look of confi- 
dence on Veevie’s face, the trust with 
which she used to turn her head weakly 
but happily toward him in those days 
when she was so near to death. 

“Knowledge will come, little by little. 
But we cannot wait. We cannot let the 
Veevies die. Some one must look after 
them—some one who cares.” 

He knew, he acknowledged, that the 
future he had once planned could not 
be his. But in its place he saw a finer 
present, progress and accomplishment 
from day to day. 


” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

So the days went on, uneasy and 
portentous, and in April America en- 
tered the Great War. 

Phoebe spent the summer taking 
history courses at Columbia and it was 
that fall, after she returned to school, 
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that she discovered that no amount of 
occupation or study could any longer 
banish Harvey:from her mind. Men in 
the street, on the cars, suggested him 
to her. She would watch furtively with 
tremulous excitement the approach of 
any careless, loose-limbed figure, only 
to be relieved, but profoundly disap- 
pointed, when closer view revealed it 
to be a stranger. As the winter wore 
on the wish to meet him grew, and 
when she pictured such a meeting, the 
dread of it grew, too. For, after all, 
what was there for them to say to each 
other? She could not tell him she was 
sorry the second will had been pro- 
bated, and in her wildest imaginings 
she could not picture him telling her 
that he was glad. 

Nothing had actually happened to 
alter their relationship. Whether it 
was, as Phoebe in her sterner moments 
analyzed it, her own reaction to the 
war hysteria around her, the stirring 
and unharnessing of enthusiasms and 
sensations, or whether time and absence 
had softened and obscured all that was 
wrong, leaving in sharper contrast all 
that was fine in Harvey, she did not 
know. Sometimes she thought it was 
just curiosity that piqued her; then she 
remembered the look on his face in that 
last interview and loathed herself for 
the wave of passionate regret that 
swept over her for having thrown away 
his love. 

“Love!” she would exclaim to herself 
derisively. ‘That is how Miss Bonner 
would talk! As if love were not merely 
incidental to any one who has a real 
aim in life!” 

After a time she decided to hunt tp 
Miss Bonner again. It was not, she 
assured herself, to hear news of Har- 
vey, but because it was only the right 
thing to do to Gertie who had been so 
kind. And Miss Bonner might be able 
to tell her something about Veevie. 

Miss Bonner, unreservedly forgiving, 
came to see her at once. Then it was 


she learned how vain all her looking 
for Harvey had been. It was one of 
the first things Miss Bonner told her 
over her cup of tea in Phoebe’s room. 

“Why, yes, surely. He’s been in 
France—let’s see—about six months 
now. He sailed in August. He en- 
listed one of the first. In the Medical 
Corps, of course. He’s a captain, I 
think. Phoebe, why don’t you write to 
him? You could get his address from 
that lawyer of yours.” 

“Tl! Write!” gasped Phoebe, 

“Well, I never did know how that old 
will made trouble between you,” grum- 
bled Miss Bonner reproachfully. “I 
wish I’d never ha’ found it. I bet you’d 
have fallen in love with each other if 
you’d only been left alone another 
week !” 

“Tell me about Veevie,”’ said Phoebe. 

“Veevie? Oh, she’s fine! She’s 
been staying with a married friend of 
mine in the country. Mrs. Farley— 
Emma Russell she was—she trained 
with me at Bellevue. She’s a graduate 
nurse. She takes one or two paying 
guests in her home—convalescents 
mostly. You know, Veevie has an al- 
lowance of a thousand a year till she’s 
all well.” 

“A thousand?” Phoebe raised her 
brows. So Harvey was sending her 
his interest money, too. “That’s very 
fine. Is she doing well?” 

“She’s a cure, Emma says. I guess 
she'll go home after Christmas. She’s 
going to study to be a teacher, like you. 
I believe some one is letting her mother 
have five hundred dollars a year on 
condition she lets Veevie go through 
with it. You ought to see how she’s 
improved. She’s fat and really getting 
awfully pretty.” 

One morning at breakfast, during 
those torturing months of doubt when 
the German drive was at its height, the 
newspapers, already cruel with bad 
news, dealt Phoebe a special blow, the 
weight of which she had never stopped 

















to calculate. She found Harvey’s name 
in the casualty list, and further down 
on the page found a succinct little 
paragraph given over to him. 


Captain Harvey Cullen Brewster, of the 
—th Medical Division, cited for conspicu- 
ous bravery under fire. Wounded by a 
bursting shell in a field hospital near the 
front lines, he refused to go off duty and 
continued operating until adequate relief 
was sent. 


Phoebe looked through the basement 
windows to where the June sun already 
beat hot upon the city streets. People 
were passing out there. The hum of 
conversation and the clatter of break- 
fast dishes in that weil-filled dining 
room came to her dimly as if they were 
part of a dissolving dream. Her own 
eyes saw only Harvey in blood-stained 
khaki, bending over dimmer figures, 
and on his face was the same fine fire 
of self-forgetfulness that had burned 
when he had attended Genevieve. 

“Tt’s terrible!’ a voice behind her 
was saying raucously. “What with war 
flour and meatless days and the sugar 
shortage x 

“Tnat s ‘war,’ 
terruption. 

Phoebe suddenly caught her breath 
on a racking sob. 

“Mrs. Brewster!” exclaimed one of 
the guests, coming over to her quickly. 
“What’s the matter? Are you ill? Are 
you going to faint? Here, take some 
water !” 

“I’m all right.” Phoebe sipped the 
water, smiled, and rose unsteadily. “I 
must go up and phone,” she added, and 
left the dining room, conscious of the 
gaze of sympathetic eyes, and hugging 
her crumpled newspaper to her heart. 

She phoned to Mr. Pine for Harvey’s 
address. The longing to see him that 
had grown upon her in the past months 
now became an almost unbearable ache. 
She was aware she wanted him—to 
hold him in her arms. She was pierc- 
ingly jealous of those nurses who could 





came the cheerful in- 
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bind up. his wounds. There was no 
chance of going to him, but at least she 
could write. 

She hardly knew how she got 
through school that day, but at last she 
was alone in her room and able to pour 
out her full heart in a letter. When 
she reread it she wept over it like an 
enraged child. It was so feeble com- 
pared with what she wished to express. 
But she posted it immediately and in 
due time the answer came that proved 
it had done its work satisfactorily. 
Harvey’s letter was full of gratitude 
and love and happy _ reminiscences. 
About himself he said very little except 
that he was going to be ordered to 
Paris to do research work at the labor- 
atories there—‘“another dream come 
true.” He said his wound was not 
painful nor serious, just a bit ugly— 
“unless you object to a husband who 
hobbles. In that case, I shall die of it.” 

Separated by a sea alive with the 
perils of mines and U-boats, she felt 
as if they had really come together for 
the first time. She was glad her love 
had not waited for this avowal, but 
unspeakably gladder that this avowal 
had come spontaneously upon the con- 
fession of her love. 

Her next letter and these that fol- 
lowed were so easy to write and so 
thoroughly gratifying. She could un- 
bosom herself, sure of his understand- 
ing. Her candor awakened his and all 
that summer and fall they lived chiefly 
in their letters to each other. 

Shortly after the armistice was 
signed Professor Treadling, sin recog- 
nition of Harvey’s work in the labora- 
tories in Paris and not a little because 
of his heroic service at the front, se- 
cured for Harvey the promise of a post 
in one of the great New York institutes 
of bacteriological research. When Har- 
vey wrote this to Phoebe, so complete 
was their sympathy that she understood 
perfectly his finishing up with the fol- 
lowing incredible paragraph: 
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I do not know why I am not more elated. 
It is my ambition fulfilled. And yet, since 
working “here in Paris, away from my boys 
down the line, I have been conscious of a 
feeling of loss. The human element is miss- 
ing. I think if it were not for that pound 
or two of shrapnel that blew me here and 
makes a kind of cripple of me, | might have 
the nerve to refuse Treadling’s offer and go 
back to general practice. Can you believe 
me, dear? And can you, at the same time, 
feel assured that none of that shrapnel went 
to my head? 

He came back, a major, in March 
and Phoebe went down to the dock in 
Hoboken to meet him. She did not 
know him when she first saw him, In 
spite of the fact that he walked with 
a heavy stick and limped badly, he 
looked unexpectedly tall and trim in his 
becoming uniform. The sea bronze 
on his lean face helped in the illusion 
of youth and vitality. Later she was 
to perceive how bravely he hid the al- 
most complete uselessness of his 
wounded leg, and that his hair was 
gray, and that under the healthy brown 
of his complexion there were deep 
lines about his eyes and mouth, and a 


good-sized scar on his jaw from a 
wound he had neglected to mention. 
Her hesitation. in recognizing him 
awakened Constraint in him and when 
he came up to her he held out his free 
hand to her, awkwardly formal. 
“Hullo, Phoebe,” he greeted, swal- 
lowing hard. 
“Hullo, Harvey,’ 
unreal blitheness. 
It almost seemed that their spiritual 
intimacy was about to play them false. 
They knew each other’s thoughts so 
well, but their visualization of each 
other was built on memories nearly 
three years old. They searched ear- 
nestly in each other’s faces, trying to 
cover their common embarrassment 
with a smile. In his eyes, calm but 
tired, appealing and a little bewildered, 
Phoebe found an even dearer Harvey, 
the realization of whose presence and 
need overwhelmed her suddenly. He 
saw the swift rush of tears that said 
more to him than any words, and the 
next moment he had caught her hun- 
grily to his breast. 


’ 


she answered with 


Ay 


DREAMS 
REAMS are the star dust of Life, 
Dreams are the song of the spheres, 
Dreams are a story, a vision, a glory, 
A fragment, a flower of the years. , 


Dreams are the gold on the wing 
Of a moth that we never may hold, 

The castle whose portal dare mock at each mortal, 
The scroll that no hand can unfold. 


Dreams are the sister of Life, 
Yet the Far-away Land is their own, 

Sans reason or order, they dwell on the border, 
Believed in, but never quite known. 


The mystery no man has solved, 
The light that a miracle gleams, 
The real, the Elysian, a memory, a vision, 
A fabric Fate-woven—our dreams. 
L. M. TrHornTON. 
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The Lone Red Rock 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


froLtow me out where the cattle graze, } 
Where the morning shadows fall 
On the far, dim trails of the outland ways 

That wind through the chaparral; i 


Follow me oyt where the free sons ride, 
And the evening shadows rest 

On a lone, red rock by the mountainside, 
Where the wind of the night runs west. 


There’s a song of the range, an old-time song 
To the patter of ponies’ feet, 

That he used to sing as we trailed along 
In the hush of the noonday heat: 

Oh, follow me out where the free sons ride, 
Where the young coyotes play 

On mesa level and mountai 
And the trail that we ride to-day: 








Out there where the red butte siands alone, 
And the brush dies down to sand 

Is the name of a friend—a mound of stone, 
And the sweep of this lonesome land. 


His name is there and a word or two, 
And the brand that we used to run; 

But his name could never mean much to you, 
And the old, glad days are done. 


Oh, follow me out where the cattle grasze—— 
We rode in the round-up, when 

His horse went down in the dusty haze, 
A stumble, a word, and then: 


Follow me out where—— He tried to smile 
As the bronze of his cheek went gray; 

There’s shade and a spring in another mile 
On the trail that we ride to-day. 





So the twain rode on in the sunlit space, 
Past yucca and ridge.and stone, 

The man who spake in that silent place 

And his shadow, rode alone. 
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Author of “Charms and Philters,” “Love at Forty,” ete. 


How the psychologists explain a certain contradiction of character 


that has seemed a mystery. 


AVE you ever reflected upon the 
modest incomes of the gentlemen 
who fill the columns of the 

papers with crisp utterances about walk- 

ing the path of success? Has any one 
ever known the conductor of a “how-to- 

invest-your-savings” department to be a 

multimillionaire? Or, conversely, have 

any of the kings of finance, the well- 
paid captains of industry, ever taken 
time off from piling up their fortunes 
to tell their fellow countrymen how it 
was done? Did the late J. P. Morgan 
ever revise “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
and bring its maxims of thrift up to 
date for the benefit of the less pecunious 
of his fellows? Does the head of the 

Tederal Reserve Bank edit any of the 

advice about budgets so copiously be- 

stowed upon young households? Did 

the late Andrew Carnegie ever conduct 

the “Own-Your-Own-Home” section of 

a popular afternoon paper? 

Recently our eyes have been much 
smitten with the joyful intelligence that 
Some One had published a volume 
which laid down the rules for absolute 
success in business. Tact, memory, an 
agreeable aggressiveness, the system- 
atization of expenditures, the best 
means of frugality, were all taught the 


It sounds plausible, doesn’t it? 


candidate for material progress. “Suc- 
cess is as Easy as Failure—Why Miss 
It?” One struggles with a dim recollec- 
tion of having once heard of the gifted 
author, and then “it all comes back”— 
he was the bankrupt of ten years ago. 
He was the man who used to live across 
the street but who was obliged to sell 
out four or five years ago—yes, the 
modest little man who used to seem to 
enjoy running his lawn mower on sum- 
mer evenings, and who put up the ga- 
rage for his second-hand Ford with his 
own hands. Yes, that is the man— 
“Success is as Easy as Failure—Why 
Miss It?” 

And then there was the beauty spe- 
cialist. Why should every woman not 
be lovely to the eye, pleasant to all the 
senses? There is no reason on earth. 
She has only to read Doris Dimple in 
the Evening Vociferator, only to 
practice the rules laid down by Doris 
and the great, good, all-deserved gift 
will be hers. Sometimes, to be sure, the 
conductor of a beauty department is a 
good advertisement for it. Sometimes 
she is even a famous beauty—or the 
name at the head of the column is the 
name of a famous beauty, beginning, 
perhaps, to be a little passée. Some- 
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Contrasts and the Psycho-Analysts 


times the conductress of the “Own- 
Your-Own-Body” department of gym- 
nastic exercise is a world-renowned 
swimmer or skater or tennis player. Or, 
at any rate, the name under which the 
department is conducted is the distin- 
guished one. Occasionally she—or he 
—is a physician whose incontrovertible 
rules for pulchritude are built upon 
health, But sometimes, often even, 
one’s faith as a reader would be severely 
tried by a close view of the beauty pre- 
ceptress. There was the little woman— 
you remember ?—who used to live in 
the apartment across the hall—“the lit- 
tle brown wren,” we used to call her. 
Yes, the one with the pleasant brown 
eyes shining behind her old-fashioned, 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and the gray 
hair and the funny little freckles on her 
nose that gave pleasant testimony to a 
country background somewhere. She 
used to compose the thrilling outbursts 
on the acquisition of glorious beauty in 
the Morning Scream. 

Years and years ago, so the old folks 
tell us, long after the Civil War, there 
appeared in one of the Washington pa- 
pers a series of letter written from 
the wine-growing districts of France. 
They were so charming that people used 
to watch and wait for them as we are 
told they used to watch and wait in Eng- 


land for the magazines in which “Old_ 


Curiosity Shop” or “Vanity Fair” was 
running serially. People began to save 
up for trips to France and French wines 
grew popular. And cathedrals, and 
sunny vineyards, and picturesque peas- 
ants, and village dances were on all 
tongues. 

And it was known to only a few that 
the gifted correspondent of the paper 
was undergoing a humiliating incarcera- 
tion in one of the jails of the District 
of Columbia for debt! In those days, 
you see, it wasn’t regarded as illogical 
to deprive a man of the liberty in which 
to earn his living ag a deterrent of the 
practice of running up debts any more 
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than it was regarded as criminal to cel- 
ebrate the qualities of good wine. But 
that is merely by the way. 

Once upon a time a certain newspaper 
had a most brilliant “society” depart- 
ment. The dinners it chronicled were 
brilliant dinners, and they were written 
about in the sprightly, intimate style 
possible only, one would have guessed, 
to a favored habituée of the dinner-giv- 
ing circle. All the season’s débutantes, 
in that paper, became familiar friends 
to its readers through the easy use of 
their first names—the department was 
obviously conducted, so it seemed, by 
a fortunate, life-long member of the 
gilded coterie. Scandals were touched 
upon, but not maliciously, amiably, 
rather, casually. “Well, you really can’t 
blame poor George, you know—his wife 
is a Tartar and didn’t have half the 
money he was led to believe. He’s got 
to get distraction and compensation 
somewhere, and, after all, °a taste for 
champagne isn’t the worst thing in the 
world!” That was the tone—a tone 
palpably impossible except to one who 
was on the most familiar afternoon-tea 
and after-theater supper terms with 
George and his family. Even the sig- 
nature of that brilliant society. depart- 
ment was convincing—“Willoughby 
Parke.” 

And only a few ever found out that 
“Willoughby Parke” really was a thin, 
faded little spinster who was well 
known to the florist’s clerks and the 
caterer’s men, who supplied her with 
all that wealth of detailed information 
about the decorations and ‘collations’— 
they were ‘collations’ in those days. 
And she knew, too, the vergers and 
sextons of all the fashionable churches 
and had favored vantage posts at. the 
“society” weddings and funerals. She 
was indefatigable in her visits to cos- 
tumers and milliners, and she consorted 
with the head waiters in the fashionable 
restaurants and held long talks with 
obliging butlers and ladies’ maids. The 
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only persons mentioned in her depart- 
ment with whom she ever held personal 
converse were those who weren’t really 
“in society”, but who were only trying 
to get in, and thought that there might 





riority, trying to tell himself and his 
world that he’s really as good as the™ 
next man. The ascetic isn’t the tran-% 
quil-eyed, passionless saint, but the tor- 
rential nature incasing itself, for self- 


Re be a society column short-cut to the protection, against besetting tempta- 
i gilded portals where they would be. tions. And so it would, naturally, be 
a “Willoughby Parke” lived by herself the little brown wrens of the world 
: in a lodging house and used, on many’ who were really and humbly and whole- 
$ an evening, to bring home her dinner in heartedly concerned with beauty, the 
; a paper bag and cook it over the gas jet. shabby little men on the verge of failure 
, Her cherished ambition was to accumu- who were really preoccupied with vi- 
‘ late enough money to buy a little chicken sions of success and the way to attain 
farm in the suburbs—an ambition which 


she was ultimately able to achieve. 
Well, once upon a time, in the stern 
old days before the psycho-analysts 
came to revise and soften our judg- 
ments, we should, perhaps, have talked 
of fraud, should have denounced the 
Own-Your-Own-Home, the Why-Be- 
A-Hireling experts, the foreign corre- 
spondents, the beauty specialists,and the 
society columnists as tricksters. But 
the psycho-analysts are giving us a new 
angle from which to view what a gener- 
ation which knew not Freud and Jung 
would have characterized harshly. The 
braggart, in the psycho-analysts’ defini- 
tion, you know, isn’t the person with an 
overwhelming sense of personal impor- 
tance and grandeur. He is the person 
struggling against a conviction of infe- 


it, the drab, little women in lonely lodg- 
ings who could best visualize the glit- 
tering world of gayety and fashion. 

It has always been so—even before 
we had psycho-analysts to explain it to 
us. The intensest realization of any 
good thing comes, not from satisfaction, 
not from satiety, but from abstinence, 
from deprivation. Emily Dickinson, 
that strange, elusive daughter of New 
England, said it earlier, and rather more 
beautifully, than the German scientists, 
when she wrote: 


“Not one of all the purple throng 
Who took the flag to-day. 

Can tell the definition 

So clear, of victory, 

As he, deserted, dying, 

On whose forbidden ear 

The distant strains of triumph 
Sound agonized and clear.” 


we 
THE HOUSE THAT FELL DOWN 


| BUILT my house of dreams out of rainbow rafters 
And gossamer, wish-spun beams and doors and sills; 
Out of pleasant pasts and luring, sweet hereafters, 
And maybes and ifs and whens and perhaps-I-wills. 


And it was a wonderful house and a pride-worth dwelling 
And I went to its door and complacently sat alone, 
And a fair, faint wind, too small and too weak for telling, 

Blew, and my house of cards was overthrown. 


And now I have no house with rainbow rafters, 
And I walk the roads with a sturdy staff to-day, 

And out of the fields and stars I make my own hereafters, 
Instead of building with dreams, and, faith, it’s a better way! 


Mary CaroLtyn DavIes. 
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A Story to 


HE golden age came and 
went with little improve- 
ment to the bungler, evo- 





lution. But in time to 
come, in some _ radium 
’age of man, evolution, 


coached by our social philosophers, may 
breed a race of men and women devoid 
of the slightest tendency to fall in love 
with those already married. Blessed 
consummation to the earnest, anguished 
Hillyers and Moultons! 

Hillyer’s conscious efforts. concerned 
only the present—the distressful present 
of many neurasthenic patients. Yet in 
the background of the man there must 
have lurked a glorious prevision of this 
future—a prevision and a glory in him 
of which he was never, perhaps, so little 
aware as on that morning of its dawn, 
a fitting morning radiant with June. 

There were more smiles than tears 
in the voices of his callers, and Hillyer 
worked them through his consultation 
room with celerity. Dismissing the last 
one, he stood in the doorway, a spare 
man of some height, whose deep-set, 
friendly gray eyes seemed tiding bearers 
for the brain behind the massive fore- 
head. As he turned, a white-gowned 
assistant brought him this letter : 
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PirrspurcH, June 6th. 

Dear TuHirp Cousin: It is too bad that 
when we write to you so rarely it should 
be to ask a favor. However, if you are not 
all doctor by this time—and you used to be 
a little human—you will be glad to do what- 
ever you can for Elaine Lansing, to whom 
I am giving this letter. Although that is 
not her name—her mission being a delicate 


one—nevertheless she is worthy of your 
entire confidence But don’t fall in love 
with her, Robert A ffectionately, 


M ARJORIE 

Dr. Robert Hillyer, Gainston, Pa. 

The bearer of the letter proved to be 
a slender, erect young woman with dark 
eyes that were sweet and tranquil. As 
she gave him her hand Hillyer was 
aware in her of a great, though simple, 
beauty. She was very simply dressed. 

“My cousin has written a very dis- 
creet note,” said the specialist. “Am 
I greeting Miss or Mrs. Lansing?” 

“It was perhaps unnecessary dis- 
cretion.” Her voice and manner were 
richly simple and natural. “While I 
am to be in Gainston I should like to be 
known as Mrs. Lansing, though any 
other name would do as well. 

“I am here to do what I can for a 
man who is dying. He is a kind of 
recluse, poor and friendless. I should 
like to engage you professionally, if 
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you don’t mind ministering as an ordi- 
nary physician. I want to go to him 
and take care of him in—in a natural 
way, as an employed nurse. But as I 
don’t know him and he doesn’t know 
me, I should be grateful if you could 
arrange it for me. I have no ingenuity. 
Have you?” 

Hillyer smiled. 

“Tt is all a little unusual,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I’m sure it’s all right.” He 
noted with pleasure the relief in her 
face. “Now, who and where is this 
sick man?” 

He glanced at the slip of paper she 
handed him. 

“John Ainsworth, who was for years 
in Pittsburgh?” he asked. 

She nodded, 

“I’ve known of him, of course. He 
was originally of Gainston here. Quite 
a while ago he straggled back, rather 
broken and old. I’ve heard nothing of 
him since then. My father knew him. 
That will be enough, perhaps.” 

The slip had contained directions 
which Hillyer’s chauffeur found it diffi- 
cult to follow. But at the end of several 
miles of not too easy going, he brought 
the car to a halt at an old wood road, 
which Hillyer and Mrs. Lansing pro- 
ceeded to explore. Entering a glen, the 
abandoned road brought them unex- 
pectedly to a pretty lake in a wooded 
hollow. From it a well-worn path led 
to an old shack half hidden in verdure. 
Hillyer went on ahead and was gone 
some time. He returned, thoughtful. 

“He’s a pitiful wreck! I fear his 
days are numbered,” he told her. “And 
it’s not altogether a pleasant case, nor 
a perfectly safe one. You are not a 
nurse, are you?” 

“No, but I’m sure I can nurse him 
under your guidance. I think I shall 
be apt.” 

“But why not employ a regular nurse 
—not that it will better his chances?” 

“I think I ought to do it myself,” she 
answered. 














“You must be careful, then.” 

Next morning he brought her, cla 
in nurse’s white, to the bedside of hegy 
patient. It was rather a bunk than a¥ 
bed in which John Ainsworth lay under 
a dingy cotton quilt. An oldish man— 
or the skeleton of one—with unkempt 
gray hair and beard, he had the apathy 
of those who are deeply sick. 

Outside the shack, standing in a litter 
of axe chips, the physician handed the 
amateur nurse some written instructions 
to which she bent intently, while Hillyer, 
explaining, was curiously conscious of 
taking part in a kind of professional 
adventure—half unreal. 

Day after day he brought her in the 
morning and took her away in the eve- 
ning. Ainsworth, it appeared, was to 
die slowly. Weeks went by; weeks of 
gently comforted pain for the wasting 
man, and, for his nurse and doctor, of 
an inevitably ripening intimacy. They 
came to realize this shortly after Hillyer 
brought a night nurse and took Mrs, 
Lansing out for a long walk late each 
afternoon. 

“Though, really, you don’t seem to 
need it—visibly,” he admitted. 

“T am very well, very content—yes, 
almost happy,” she assured him. 

They were threading the narrow 
wood road. MHatless, she walked in a 
mud-hardened rut—it was her fate ever 
to walk thus, she said cryptically. But 
she drew him out of the other rut—he 
belonged upon the higher ground be- 
tween! In this propinquity he was sud- 
denly perceptive of the beautiful dark- 
ness of her hair and her sadly happy 
eyes; and the fancy came to him that 
this beautiful darkness was she—a 
housé of loveliness dimly lit. 

He stopped abruptly, a stopping that 
for many days had been growing to the 
act. To Hillyer, of a life-long, orderly, 
planning habit, this that he did was new 
and strange. He took her hands and 
looked in her face. She returned his 
look with fervid friendliness. In an 
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exaltation in which thought and feeling 
merged, he seemed conscious of a uni- 
verse pliantly stilled of its rush of space 
and time, of living in the larger terms 
of life itself. The miracle woke in him 
an ardor for communion. 

“Elaine,” he said, “Elaine, it is a 
curious thing that | should know you 
so well—so well that the circumstance 
of who you are and why you are here 
is less than trivial.” 

“Lately I had meant to tell you, but it 
must have seemed—trivial, you say.” 

“Elaine,” he breathed, “I love you! 
These worlds about us seem—your gar- 
ments.” 

They had not moved. -They were un- 
conscious of their hands, united still. 

“IT love you,” he whispered again. A 
great tenderness suffused him, envelop- 
ing her like an aura. For years to come, 
whenever he shall stand in the presence 
of the grandeurs, he is to feel again 
a little of the glow, a little of the 
glory of that surpassing tender- 
ness. 

“Robert,” came her trou- 
bled voice, “I have been 
remiss. I have been 
passing with you into this 
strange land, from which 
the things of the earth be- 
neath us seem dim. I 
should have told you that 
I am—still married—not 
divorced. Truly, I had al- 
most forgotten.” 

Momentous disclosure 
though it was, its first im- 
pact stirred his memory 
only. 

“You said that the name 
—that you wished to be 
known as Mrs. Lansing.” 

“Dear Robert, it was 
Mrs. Lansing. It is the 
Lansing that is fictitious— 
fictitious because I feel sure 
that if John Ainsworth 
were to know who I am he 
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would rather die alone than let me 
touch him.” : 
Her straight gaze never faltering, the 
tears gushed from her bravely open eyes. 
“Oh,” she wept, “Robert, Robert, 
what is to happen? I would not bring 
you woe for all the 
world.” 
3eatitude still 
wrapping him, 
Hillyer came 
very slowly 
to the fact. 
“rt 19 


















A well-worn path led to an old 
shack. half hidden in verdure. 
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queer,” he mused, “but as yet even this 
seems—remote. I am glad I love you; 
perfectly glad. And you if 

“Glad, too—to-day. Gladder than of 
anything I have ever dreamed. To- 
morrow, perhaps—oh, let us go!” 

Hillyer had been surprised at Ains- 
worth’s tenacity of life; his disease 
should have brought death sooner. Mrs. 
Lansing, however, if an inexperienced, 
was an effective, nurse; she nursed with 
zeal, almost with passion. But his sands 
were now nearly run, and the following 
afternoon Hillyer found his patient 
brilliant-eyed in a last flare of fever. 
He was also, for the first time, talkative. 

“It’s a fine change here,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, rolling his eyes-toward 
the nodding trees, “after the long grind 
in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh!” He grew 
excited, beyond the control of the phy- 
sician. “A great leech to the body of 
the earth, sucking out the coal and oil 
and ore. God, the forces! Smooth as 
velvet they work, till you get crosswise 
of them, and then they “s 

His eyes rolled again, craftily, toward 
the door beyond which, embowered in 
greenery, Mrs. Lansing was washing. 
He whispered less hoarsely: 

“Oh, honorable enough, according to 
contract. But get crosswise of the 
crafty ones, and you’re honorably 
caught, squeezed, broken, and dropped 
between the rollers.” Again his cau- 
tious glance toward the door. 

“She thinks I don’t know who she 
is. But the dying are canny, doctor. 
But I don’t care—because she must be 
doing it without his knowing. She’s the 
light they’re blind to. They need her 
more than I do. God help her! Sh-h-h,” 
he warned, and closed his tired eyes. 

They did not open often after that ; 
but he died looking at her quietly, giv- 
ing no sign. Tenderly, her deft fingers 
closed his eyes. 

Hillyer took her to the little lake. 

“Tell me now,” he said, “what you 
need to tell me.” 


“I need to tell you everything ; that is” 
what you are to me.” She paused to™ 
gather, not so much her courage as her 
thought. 

“I’m only in my late twenties,” she 
began a little wistfully, “but I’ve gone 
through a hundred years of tragedy; 
tragedies—of nothing! I suppose I’m 
one of those women to whom only the 
nebulous can be tragic. To work one’s 
fingers to the bone, to be cold, to starve, 
even, would be a part of life—nothing. 
But things I cannot touch, cannot even 
vividly describe—are part of death! My 
husband is older than I, though not in 
the least old. He is a very strong man 
and, under his code, a very straight one. 
We are—very well-to-do, more and 
more each year. He is a very busy, a 
very absorbed man. I live among men 
and women who are just like him, 
though somewhat less strong. 

“Robert, I seem to live in a charnel 
house. They struggle for supremacy. 
The under ones—whom I rarely see— 
are pulverized, die, and make richer soil 
for the strong ones, who grow stronger 
still with the crushing strength.” 

Her eyes grew darker in their 
earnestness; her white throat labored. 

“For half my married life I prayed 
for a child to give myself to. Then, I 
prayed to be spared it—that the child 
might be spared. These hands—look 
at them—empty till I came to him, one 
of the crushed ones.” 

“Yes,” said Hillyer thoughtfully, “I 
noticed them, idle in your lap, when you 
came to me, the able, spatulate ends 
itching, no doubt, to be at the service 
of the slender, spiritual fingers. But 
your husband—have you not a kind of 
love for him?” 

She released his hand. 

“Yes; just what it is I do not know. 
But I know I hate just that in him 
which in you I love—the way of dealing 
with our humankind. I see you help 
and give, content to stand under and 
lift with all your strength the maimed 
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and marred and fallen. And I see him 
hinder and take, willing to use his great 
strength to drag down in order that he 
himself may stand the higher. But 
what is it he expects to find upon the 
pinnacle of these wriggling beings I 
cannot even guess.” 

“Poor girl!’ He touched her dark 
hair with compassion. “Sweet, clear- 
eyed sleeper!” 

“Robert,” she ventured, “now that 
you know about me, do you hesitate to 
say you need me? Oh, let us at least 
speak our hearts to each other, man and 
woman.” 

“You have altered life for me, Elaine. 
Before, it seemed a fine task; now it 
has become a gracious gift. Of course, 
I want you, and I have you—have I 
not?” 

“Yes—what I think is the best of 
me.” 

“The rest, all of you, as comrade, 
wife—that is for you to say. I should 
never think of importuning you, a 
married woman, held by a tie whose 
nature, whose value, is obscure to us 
both. I have a right only to bare my 
heart to your eyes and offer you my life. 
You must go where the light in you 
leads.” 

“No,” she replied with gentle resolu- 
tion, “where the light in you leads. My 
light? Ah, I see as through a glass— 
darkly. But you will have vision, wis- 
dom to show what to do. Only give me 
work,- work!” The passion of the 
woman surged; she held out eager 
hands. “Give me work for him and 
them or you and yours. You are skilled 
in caring for those who are spiritually 
sick with inanition; prescribe for me, 
then, an unuseful, a wasted woman. 

“T will free myself from the webs of 
steel and come and be your wife—your 
wife! “she repeated, falteringly, to the 
almost overmastered man, “though I 
never thought to be that to another. 
And I will love you and your sufferers 
with all my heart and soul and might! 
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Or, I will stay and beat with my small 
fists upon the walls of steel.” She wept, 
her face upon his coat. 

“To-morrow I am going—home, it 
would be called. Write to me,” she 
begged, “and tell me what to do. Write 
just as you would speak. You can do it; 
I cannot; I have spells of a kind of 
dumbness, and you must not mind if 
I am long silent. Kiss me, now, and 
bless me by telling me I am loved!” 

He put his arms about her very 
lightly, as if she were a young maiden, 
and spoke many soothing words to her. 
When he bent his head to hers she 
turned her cheek to his lips. 


Gainston, complete to the ordinary 
eye, was weirdly changed to Doctor 
Robert Hillyer. Its sap was gone; it 
was desiccated, cellular. In his leisure 
hours he locked himself away from it 
and lived again his scenes with Elaine, 
gathering from them the materials of 
the problem he must solve. At first it 
seemed to him that he lacked much 
necessary knowledge, but at length he 
came to know that, with a rare skill of 
delineation, Elaine had limned for him 
the essentials of a complete picture. He 
wrote her then, asking time—time to 
wrest from himself a true answer for 
her. 

A man who had scarcely known his 
own reflection, several times he found 
himself before the bureau glass, curious 
about that Robert Hillyer whose spirit 
had challenged his soul to combat. For 
his soul longed for the fine and beau- 
tiful being that had come to him—a 
somnambulist whose open eyes were 
looking for a life wherein she might 
awake. But the spirit of Robert Hill- 
yer was the spirit of a greater ministry. 
It held a flaming sword to guard them 
from their Eden. 

One night he awoke, conscious of the 
sea under a vault of stars. He had been 
giving her up, but without abnegation, 
for he had not known it. But this surge 
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“] will free myself from the webs of steel and come 


and be your wife—your wife!” 


of the sea gave him abnegation. He 
made a light and wrote the letter telling 
her what to do. And in the writing of 
that letter he died and lived again, 

Time passed. He wrote her once 
more, bidding her be of good cheer; but 
as she had warned him, no word came 
back. Several times he went to the little 
lake. The woods were very drear. 

A few days before Christmas he came 
upon a letter in the morning’s mail that 
set his heart thumping. In the corner 
was engraved, not Elaine Moulton, the 
name she had given him, but “Richard 
Moulton.” The note was brief, almost 
sententious : 

Might I ask you to call upon me—the 
sooner the better? Ricwarp Mouton. 

Richard Moulton! Remote though 
his professional life had been from the 
atmosphere of the great industries, that 
name, prodigious in the iron world, had 
often flung itself headlong across his 
pages. Yes, there could be no doubt of 
it, for the engraved address was the 


she repeated falteringly. 


His letters 
had gone to that huge granite pile he 
had seen pictured as the mansion of 
Richard Moulton. What was it she had 
said—they were “very well-to-do?” He 
smiled—it was so like her. Well-to-do, 
indeed ! 

The Moultons craved an interview. 
Among many conjectures, he could 
make out with certainty only that. 


address she had given him. 


Moulton awaited the man he had 
summoned in his library. A _ substan- 
tially handsome man, gray at the tem- 
ples, he stood with his broad back to a 
blazing hearth. Except for an occas- 
ional glance at the clock, his eyes re- 
mained fixed upon the long table in the 
center of the room. When a servant 
announced his visitor, he took a few 
steps toward the doorway as Hillyer en- 
tered. 

At first there passed between these 
two trained observers the casual glance 
of one who might say: “This, then, is 
he.” Instantly it changed to: “Now 








we shall see what manner of man this 
is.” 

They spoke each other’s names with 
polite interrogation; then Moulton led 
abruptly toward the fireplace, covering 
in this celerity the omission of a prof- 
fered hand. Hillyer glanced about the 
massive room as if unwilling to believe 
that Elaine was not seated in some far 
corner. His disappointment was not 
unmixed with relief, for it was not 
pleasant to visualize the graceful, gra- 
cious woman here. 

“You are satisfied that I am alone,” 
asked Moulton. His face, rather pallid 
before, had gathered color. 

“I suppose I was expecting still to see 
Mrs. Moulton,” explained Hillyer. 

Moulton’s color mounted higher. He 
stood at one side of the hearth and 
tapped with his knuckles upon the 
carved panels at the back. 

“My wife is not here, Doctor Hillyer. 
She—has left me.” 

“Elaine—has left you!” 

“Has left me—yes—Mrs. Moulton.” 

“Pardon me. I called her Elaine be- 
cause I knew her so very well.” 

Moulton took a slow step forward. 

“Doctor Hillyer, I know little of 
you. Nothing, in fact, except that— 
judging from the medical journals—you 
are a specialist in nervous ailments, with 
a reputation widening out rather rapidly 
from your little city. I could have em- 
ployed agents; clever, high-priced men 
are available. But because it was a 
matter of my own wife I preferred to 
learn what I must learn directly from 
you.” 

“I know nothing of your wife’s leav- 
ing you. That, I infer, is what you 
mean. You will believe me, I hope.” 

Moulton sat down in a chair and 
gripped its arms. 

“Yes,” he said with slow gravity, “I 
believe you. It’s not that. It’s about 
last summer—her vacation, as she called 
it—that I want to know.” 

His hands were clenched as he came 
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and looked compellingly into Hillyer’s 
face. But it was merely the power of 
the man flexing his fingers. Back of his 
imperiousness the diagnostician read 
dire appeal. There were beads upon 
his forehead as he said again: 

“T want to know the purpose of this 
vacation of hers. First tell me that.” 

“No,” refused Hillyer, “I will not. 
It’s her own affair. I know it myself 
merely by surmise.” 

“Will you answer a question or two?” 

“Oh, yes, if they concern myself.” 

“About your meeting my wife— 
Elaine?” He uttered her name in a 
slightly lower tone. 

“She came on this errand, which is 
her own affair, bringing me a letter of 
introduction from a relative who asked 
my friendly offices in her behalf. I as- 
sisted her in certain ways. I saw her 
frequently—every day, in fact, for 
many weeks.” 

“Every day for many weeks,” re- 
peated Moulton, staring. “And what, 
may I ask, were your relations with 
her? Stop!” he warned, with sharp 
vehemence, as Hillyer was about to re- 
ply. “Don’t lie to me! For her sake 
don’t lie! For I have your truthful 
answer there.” He pointed to some 


‘letters on the library table. 


Hillyer looked at them. They were 
his own letters, unopened. With them 
was another addressed to him in the 
handwriting of Elaine Moulton, 
stamped but unsealed. 

Moulton watched with a smoldering 
eye. It was easy for this master of 
keen men to read the pain, almost the 
thought, of Hillyer—the thought, bitter 
as hemlock, that these letters, born of 
great inner travail, had never seen the 
light of her approving eyes nor felt the 
refreshment of her grateful tears. He 
raised his head to meet the pitiless face 
of Moulton. 

“Did she go away before these letters 
came?” 

“As you see.” 
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“And you did not forward them?” 

“IT could not.” 

“She left no address?” 

A shadow crossed Moulton’s face. 

“None,” he replied. 

“As you say,” admitted Hillyer bit- 
terly, “these letters hold the answer 
that you seek. Why did you not—take 
your answer ?” 

Moulton could have struck him. 
other almost felt a blow! 
the man’s anger died. 

“You did not. get that estimate of me 
from—Elaine ?” he queried tremulously. 

“No,” assured Hillyer, touched. “In 


thought and feeling for the distraught 
woman who had fled them both. 

“You sent for me to read these letters 
to you,” asserted Hillyer. “Take them. 
They may be disconcerting to us both.” 

The older man raised his hand. 

“No matter; I must settle forever my 
memory of my wife. I had thought 
her—I really don’t know why—the best 
person | ever knew, though very likely 
she was unaware of this. But best or 
worst, I’ve got to know the truth!” 

A man of implacable domination, he 
himself seemed implacably driven. His 
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the little she directly said of you she 
made you out a man of honor—that 
sort of honor.” 

“As you seem to have been at least 
her confidante,” suggested Moulton, 
meeting the unintended thrust, “I may 
assume she told you that we were—un- 
congenial—different. She had—prob 
lems—that were hard to get hold of.” 

He extended his hand; its thick 
fingers closed slowly upon—nothing! 

“Tf her difficulties had been of a prac- 
tical nature I could perhaps have done 
something for her. I expected, some 
day, when I might have more time, to 
try to.” His thought changed. “She 
had been the most trustworthy person 
I have ever known. But when she re- 
turned after this long, mysterious 
‘vacation,’ so strangely altered And 
then when she—left me, after forgetting 
to mail this letter to you; and these of 
yours came, one after another——” 
Again his forehead glistened. 

“God!” he pleaded. “Tell me!” 

The habit of allaying torment tugged 
at Hillyer in the man’s behalf. But 
stronger still was the mute imploring of 
the vanished wife to be purged of the 
imputation of faithlessness. Yet no 
mere words that he could utter would 
avail with Moulton, a man of the world. 
Only the letters could convince him. 
After all, his letters, still unopened, 
were his alone—mere memoranda of his 


eyes ranged the gaunt length of the 
physician, his thick hands opening and 
closing. 

“You make no stipulation for your- 
self against the chance of—rage?” 

Hillyer tossed him the letters. 

“None,” he replied. 

Moulton tore open the earliest letter 
and read it almost at a glance. 

“Hard hit,” he summed it up aloud. 
“Desperately, damnably hard hit, both 
of you! And she didn’t know what to 
do about it, hey? So she left it all to 
you.” He laughed sardonically as his 
fingers tightened on the other letters. 
“Tt is not hard to guess what you made 
up your mind to do with this beautiful, 
congenial, wealthy woman who——” 

“Be silent!” flashed Hillyer from the 
hearth. 

Moulton obeyed him with a glance of 
sneering cynicism. He opened the next 
letter, read its first lines swiftly, and 
stepped closer to the light, glancing up 
once or twice at Hillyer, whose thoughts 
were far away. Then he bent very in- 
tently to the letter. He réad: 

Let us, therefore, compare these two ways 
of living, weighing them, one against the 
other. On one side of the scales, my death- 
less love for you and the love you might © 
have for me, and a life of devotion to these 
patients whose nerves and brains, whose 
hearts and souls, are all awry at life—a very 
natural way of living for a woman who is 
so eager to soothe and comfort; a living 
with a glow about it, like the glow on the 
bosom of the lake that late afternoon when / 
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we dreamed—did we not?—of such a life 
together. 

On the other side of the scales there is 
your need of finding usefulness in your 
present sphere. There is work for you here, 
though not for your fleshly hands—the striv- 
ing to make these charnel houses of the 
worldly great houses of life. Here, too, are 
hearts and souls awry that need your heal- 
ing influence more, perhaps, than any of my 
patients. Your instincts have been to meet, 
and not to evade, this task. But it struck 
and held you dumb—awed by an illusion 
of gigantic things, of Titans who, it may be, 
are really pigmies, playing in the mud. Upon 
them your maternalness may be richly em- 
ployed. If it is a harder, it is also a rarer 
task. 

But on this side of the scales, too, is your 
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husband—the decisive factor. 
Do you remember our one 
caress? The kiss you asked at 
our parting? You received it 
with averted lips, upon your 
cheek! The specialist in the 
field of the emotions becomes 
skilled in reading certain signs; and | am 
too much a venerator of Mother Earth to 
ignore the significance of this one. No fine, 
unworldly woman like yourself, even in 
her youth, married a man wholly without 
“It is not hardto guess wisdom. Choice made that bond. An un- 
what you made up your wise choice, it has seemed to you, with your 
mind to do with this empty hands, but in it deep purpose, to 


beautiful, congenial, which we are almost blind, flowed through 
wealthy woman who— 


“Be silent!” flashed 0" , 
Hillyer. ans You will know, dear Elaine, that this de- 
- cision, if you accept it, leaves me wholly be- 
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reft. Yet, if you can be happy in your 
greater service—and I am sure you can— 
it will be exaltation for us both. 

Moulton laid the letter on the table. 

“Hillyer,” he said in a strained voice, 
“you're rather a new kind of man to 
me. You—you’d not be worth your 
salt in the iron industry.” 

“My business has been with final 
products,” replied the neurologist re- 
flectively. “with pains and tears, with 
the twisting hands of those into whose 
souls the iron has entered.” 

“But she,” exclaimed Moulton, fin- 
gering nervously her unsealed letter. 
“What is it she has written to you— 
and feared to send!” 

Sure of her, whatever the contents 
of the letter, Hillyer, standing close to 
Moulton, read aloud the message: 

“Dear Ropert: Need I tell you how sure I 
am you will decide aright? No, for my 
leaving our fate in your hands has already 
told you that. But may I not tell you that 
I know what your decision will be? That 
you will keep me to my task; that you will 
make the supreme sacrifice for my sake? 
Surely it will be sweet to you to have this 
proof of the perfection of my trust and con- 
fidence. 

“But I must not send it to you yet—not un- 
til your letter comes. For no less sweet to 
me will be the certain knowledge that I had 
not influenced your decision. How I shall 
venerate you for it, man of beautiful 
strength! And how I marvel at the wis- 
dom that is to uncover to your inner eyes 
the path that shall lead a woman’s errant 
heart back to her husband. ELAINE.” 

“She knew!” said Hillyer huskily. Of 
ineffable solace to him was this presci- 
ence of Elaine. But a new pain smote 
him. He turned upon Moulton angrily. 

““Back to her husband,’ she says. 
“Tell me, man, what did you do to drive 
her away in spite of this?” 

Moulton had taken the letter and 
raised it solemnly to his lips. 

“One moment,” he said gravely. “In 
giving me these letters you put your 
pride in the dust. You did it for her, 
but I am none the less grateful; for 
you have done me a service greater than 


I can ever repay. I need not explain 
this service, because you are a man, 
among other things, of a very singular 
comprehension, Having done this for 
me, I owé you candor. I asked you to 
come here to get the truth from you, 
yes; but I proposed also to torment you 
with something of the torment I have 
suffered. I wanted first to see you 
livid with chagrin when you were con- 
fronted by these vain, unread outpour- 
ings of the heart of a lovesick thief. 
And then I wanted to see what kind of 
pangs would print themselves on your 
face and palsy your hands when I told 
you! But not now! Rather than utter 
those three words to you who loved her 
as you must have loved her to do what 
you have done—I * 

“Stop!” cried Hillyer. “To utter 
them would give you the greater pain.” 
He put his hand over his eyes. “She is 
dead!” 

“Dead,” whispered Moulton. “Try to 
bear it as I have borne it.” 

Hillyer smiled wanly. 

“She died to me the night I wrote 
that letter.” He closed his eyes. Her 
death, strangely, brought him calm. 

He looked at the man Moulton. A 
thought flashed to him. 

“She died of what?” 

When Moulton told him, Hillyer 
nodded sadly; hesitated; then spoke 
with reluctance. 

“Perhaps you ought to know now that 
she spent her vacation soothing the last 
miseries of a broken man—a man whose 
hopes of conquests such as you have 
made were crushed out in a day by 
the juggernaut of competition—Ains- 
worth.” 

“Ainsworth! One of those we forced 
to the wall! Her mission, then, was 
mercy—reparation.” 

“She took his disease. You see, you 
could not stop your juggernaut.” 

Moulton turned away. 

“Buck up,” said Hillyer, specialist. 
“We'll all do better next time.” 
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RS. MOLINEUX had left her 
sitting-room door ajar, hoping 
to hear Marjorie come upstairs. 

Unless she called to her she knew that 

Marjorie would not come in; the new 

sense of estrangement between them 

since they had begun to quarrel over 

Captain Jolley—a quarrel made up of 

bitter sneers on the mother’s part, 

spirited defense of him on Marjorie’s 

—would keep her away. Mrs. Moli- 

neux had the last of Anatole France’s 

novels in her hand, but she could not 
read it, she was listening too intently. 

At last the sounds came; the stopping 

of a cab at the house; the opening and 

shutting of the front door; a slight 
froufrou on the stairs, 

“Marjorie!” 

The girl came in, with the air of 
trying to veil conspiracy. 

“Well, mother. It’s very hot! 
you had tea?” 

“Not yet.” Then the question, very 
sweet and cool, though the mother’s 
heart was burning. “And where have 
you been, darling?” 

The daughter sat down, slowly drew 
off one white kid glove after the other, 
and looked pleadingly at her mother. 

“In the park with Captain Jolley.” 

The novel dropped to the floor. 
Under her limp, luxurious rest gown 
Mrs. Molineux’s whole body seemed 
to stiffen. 

“Again! 
that man!” 
“You are extremely unjust to him.” 


Have 


You know how I dislike 
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She simply couldn’t see her lovely young daughter married to such a man! 
So she carried him off herself and—— 
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But we mustn’t give the story away, 


The mother allowed herself an elo- 
quent smile—no more. She knew 
girls. She was not going to say: “I 
will not have you fall in love with 
Captain Jolley! I will not have you 
marry him!” Fatal tactics those. That 
was the way to drive a romantic young 
girl straight into the adventurer’s arms. 
A policy of little sneers, of raised eye- 
brows, of steady blackening of the 
man’s character, was the one to choose 
and all this in an innocent, unpreju- 
diced way, as if any possible outcom 
of his glaring attentions to Marjorie 
had never occurred, could not occur, 
to her. 

She said: “I have asked Charlie to 
come to the theater with us to-night,” 
and watched her daughter closely. 

Very compased was Marjorie. 

“Have you, mother? How nice! I 
think I will get into something loose 
before tea.” 

That was all before the door closed 
behind her. 

Mrs. Molineux lay back and closed 
her eyes. She looked very long, lovely, 
fragile, and tired. She was tired with 
the terror and the love for Marjorie. 
The lot that had been hers should never 
be the girl’s. Of that—with bitten lips 
and scalding tears—she was resolved. 
She had married willfully herself, on 
attaining her majority and her fortune, 
a scamp who nearly broke her heart 
before he died. He had made no secret 
to her, after the ceremony, of why he 





‘ married her. 
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While she 
lay there, be- 
fore Marjorie 
and tea arrived, a 
servant came to tell 
her that a _ privileged 
friend had called and 
waited below. 

“Lady Cherry may 
up,” said the 
divan. 

The friend came in, all grace and 
charm, with an affectionate manner 
that veiled a purpose. So much was 
apparent easily to the shrewd, tired, 
beautiful eyes of the woman among the 
powder-blue cushions. The purpose 
revealed itself after a few prelimin- 
aries, such as: “‘How hot it is!” 

“Isn’t it!” 

“But as usual you look deliciously 


come 
woman on the 


@cool.” 


“You are extremely unjust to 
Captain Jolley.” Very composed 
was Marjorie. 


“I’m one of those chilly people, you 


know, my dear.” 
“And your girl—she is in this after- 
noon ?” 
“YS 
comfy. 


just getting ‘into 
You'll see her 2g 


something 
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“Oh—I was wondering if I should 
find you alone.” 

Mrs. Molineux looked at the visitor. 

“If you will ring, my dear—thank 
you. I am almost too lazy to get to 


the bell. 
Miss 


Parker,” to the servant, “take 
Molineux some tea, and say | 
hope she will lie down for a while.” 
So they remained alone, and over 
the teacups the purpose came out. 


5 


“We are all expecting to hear some 
news.” 

“News?” 

“Captain Jolley and your dear girl, 
of course. He never leaves her, does 


he? It is 

really rather 

charming to see 

a man of his type 

so completely = in 
love.” This with an 
obvious lack of sincerity, 
and a quick, sidelong look 
Then, decided by 
the look, Lady Cherry cast away the 
veil. “Oh, my dear Rose, do you think 
? I have no doubt that you 


at her hostess. 


it desirable? 
know all about him, and even in these 
days when a daughter is perfectly. inde- 
pendent, I do think that you should stop 
nS 

“Stop what?” She wanted to stop 
the tongues of gossip. She wanted 
Marjorie’s name to go uncoupled with 
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Jolley’s. So she raised her eyebrows 
and smiled at the caller. 

“My dear,” replied her iadyship, 
“every one is talking.” 

“What are they saying? Be frank, 
Maud. I need amusing.” 

The friend, perhaps, saw through 
the disguise, but she was frank. 

“Every one says the Jews have got 
him. He spent all his money, you 
know, when he came into it, and left 
the army. And now he is looking for 
a rich wife, of course; and people know 
that your girl a 

“Yes,” said the woman on the divan 
languidly, “she will have a great deal 
too much money for a young girl next 
year, when she is twenty-one. An 
aunt left it to her, you know.” 

“Well, we all know the danger of 
fortune hunters,” said her friend. “I 
hear he was trying a ‘little while. ago 
to get some colonial post; but no doubt 
if he manages to fix up something 
pleasanter at home, we shall see that 
dropped.” 

Two spots glowed luridly on the 
widow’s pale cheeks. Her eyes and her 
smile, however, were calm. 

“So nice of you to look in, dearest,” 
she said presently, when she bade the 
caller good-by, “and, of course, it will 
be sweet of you to contradict this silly 
rumor about Marjorie and that man 
when you meet it.” 

“T do really sympathize 

“Tlow sweet of you! 
no need.” 

Alone again, she sat down in a cor- 
ner of the blue divan, knitted her brows 
fiercely, and drove back the tears that 
rose to her eyes. Whatever happened, 
Marjorie should not marry Jolley. 
Marjorie must have love. She must 
never know the aches, the pain, the bit- 
terness and humiliation of starving for 
love; she should never be at the mercy 
of a man who would teach her these 
things without remorse, as her father 
had taught her mother. 
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But you must go easy with girls if 
you are a mother aged forty. You 
must be cunning. Their generation is 7 
not your generation, and their ways 
are not your ways. They have not yet 
been married and put to school, and 
they won't believe what you tell them. 

The tears fell down into the lap of 
the limp, luxurious rest gown. 

Presently she went to dress for an 
early dinner and the theater party of 
three; herself, Marjorie, and that nice, 
desirable boy, Charlie Mitcham, rich 
enough to be above suspicion. 

If only it were, as she had hoped and 
prayed for, Charlie Mitcham instead of 
Jolley! But it is always the clever 
roué who catches the fancy of a ro- 
mantic child. Did she not know? Had 
she not been caught, and suffered in 
the trap, twenty years ago? 

“Oh, any old thing!” she said to her 
maid. “The black will do.” Then she 
sat down before her glass for the hair- 
dressing, and looked at herself without 
interest. She had the slenderness, the 
contours, and the coloring of Marjorie, 
and the youth she lacked was balanced 
by the finish, the aplomb, and all the 
vast knowledge of the woman of forty. 
She knew, without interest, that she 
was still lovely. 

What matter? She had never had 
love; neither had she, after her sharp 
lesson, ever expected it. The men who 
had approached her after her release 
she repelled. ‘Never again!” she said. 
“Never again! God has set me free.” 

She did not want them; she did not 
want to attract them; she did not trust 
them; no, not one. She had given up 
thinking, except in so far as it pleased, 
personally, her own fastidious sense of 
her attraction. Yet, suddenly, the lurid 
spots returned to her cheeks; her tired 
eyes blazed into the mirror. 

“No,” she said to her maid, “wave 
my hair, and dress it low.” And, when 
that was done, softening her face to 
wonderful youthfulness. “Not the 
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black frock. I’ll wear that new prim- 
rose thing, and the black velvet cloak, 
and my pearls.” 

And while the maid denuded the 
primrose thing of all its tissue-paper 
wrappings, she took up the mouthpiece 
of the telephone installed by her dress- 
ing table, and, not hesitating over the 
numbers—had she not learned by heart 
all the hateful details of his outer life? 
—she rang up, first, Captain Jolley’s 
club, and then, being toid he was not 
there, his private address. 

In a moment he was answering her. 

“Mrs. Molineux. Oh-h-h 

eae ere ee eer 
very kind of you to ring me up! 
Join you at the Duke of 
You are too kind! 

No, I'll come, 
I would cut any engage- 





York’s? 
[ was engaged. 
thank you. 
ment!” 

She rang off, before he could say 
much more, with a curt: “Good-by, 
then, till nine.” She did not want his 
conversation. 

She met Marjorie at dinner, in the 
primrose thing, with the  old-rose 
ceinture, and her pearls, which were 
notorious, and she hung the black vel- 
vet cloak over her chair so that it made 
a background such as the night sky 
makes for a star. 

“Oh, mother!” cried 
young, humbled, and eclipsed. 

In their box at the Duke of York’s, 
the elder woman took possession of 
Jolley. He was at first a little bewil- 
dered, then joyful—absurdly joyful, she 
thought with contempt. His experience 
should know better than to show his 
hand like that. She read him, of course 
—every one of his fluctuations, his 
poses, his thoughts. 

At first it was, scornfully to herself: 

fe’s playing to Marjorie’s mother. 
Now he’s showing respectful pleasure 
that the haughty parent has relented. 
These are the delicate attentions of the 
hopeful son-in-law.” 


Marjorie, 
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Did she not know them, these rakes, 
these sneaks, these thieves? j 

Then, as the evening progressed, and 
Marjorie was paying but abstracted 
heed to young Mitcham, it was: “Now 
he’s beginning to see my suggestion— 
the mother is richer than the daughter, 
and since, after all, she’s so agreeable, 
well, why not? Why not?” 

She meant to marry him. She meant 
to remove him irrevocably from Mar- 
jorie’s matrimonial horizon. After all, 
it would not be so very terrible, a 
second of these ugly unions. Nothing 
could hurt her much any more; and 
she was forty, and as bitter as aloes, 
and she could deal with him. 

“Yes,” she found herself saying si- 
lently, while she looked at the brown, 
suave, weltgroomed man with her 
great, smiling eyes, “I will deal with 
you! Money? You shail have it, and 
I’ll make you fetch and carry for your 
wage like a lackey. 
dirt.” 

She did not let him give them supper, 
though he wanted to give it badly. 

“No, Captain Jolley, I’m taking my 
little girl straight home. So nice of 
you to come! night, Mr. 
Mitcham.” 

But she added that Captain Jolley 
might call to-morrow morning. Why 
not lunch? So pleased! 

The car purred along through the 
congested traffic. 

She saw Marjorie peering at her sev- 
eral times through the semidark of the 
car, but their conversation was sparse. 

The next day Jolley came, bringing 
roses for Marjorie’s mother, not for 
Marjorie. She had sent her little girl, 
she said, to lunch with Maud Cherry, 
so they would be alone; she hoped he 
would not find it too dull. 

Dull! 

The man’s acting proclaimed him in 
a heaven of rapture. She considered, 
contemptuously, that he overdid the 
part a trifle; otherwise it was not bad. 
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She rang off, before he could 
say much more, with a curt: 
“Good-by, then, till nine.” She 
did not want his conversation. 


A woman less versed in the subleties 
than she, might, indeed, have been en- 
chanted. 

So they lunched alone, and he spent 
most of the afternoon in her sitting 
room with her, talking rather well, 
though with reticence, which she 
tlassed as guile. 

For a week she saw little of Mar- 
jorie; she felt very constrained in the 
girl’s presence and talked with her only 
artificially. Marjorie on her part 
seemed strange, hesitating, and as if 
trying to exercise, inexperienced as she 
was, great tact in a difficult situation. 









The mother longed for her arms and 
her real kiss again. She felt forlorn 
and dreadfully babyless. 

“Of ‘course,’ she adjured herself, her 
head buried in the blue pillows on her 
divan, “it will be like this always when 
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Marjorie marries, but 
But it went hard. 
After that week, in which she had 

been alternately kind and cold to him, 

for she could not always school her- 

self, Jolley proposed to her. It was a 

strange environment to choose for a 

proposal, but of course he did not care. 

Still, she felt that it was a little inartis- 















tic of him after such really well-ar- 
ranged preliminaries. It was over a 
lunch table at the Carlton. He did it 
very quietly and almost shyly. 

“You must have seen that 1 admire 
you very much! I have a great—great 
affection for you, which—I should be 
very, very happy And so on. 

She kept her great, smiling eyes on 
his face the while, and noticed that 
he went very pale, and that his hands 
trembled. 

“He’s very far dippéd,”’ was her 
diagnosis. “I’m his last hope. He 
feels that Marjorie is lost to him now.” 

There was exultation in that. Mar- 
jorie was lost to him now. Even a 
blind, darling little fool of twenty 
would not, of course, look at a man 
who had been courting her mother. It 
would be so—so against all the canons 
of romance. 

She accepted Jolley, however, to 
make sure. Men of his type were mar 
velously clever; unless she herself wore 
his wedding ring she would, somehow, 
never trust him with Marjorie. 

from being chalk pale, the man went 
brick red from his brow to his collar 
rim, when she said in her sweet, un 
hurried drawl: 

“T do not pretend that it is a sur 
prise; and I think we might—be— 
happy together, mightn’t we?” 

The pretty hypocrisy of that stung 
her a little, but on the whole it was 
wonderful to her how resignedly she 
could swallow the pill. 

He thanked her by a few words in 
a shaking voice, and she saw in his 
eyes a sort of red humidity, extraor- 
dinary softness; he appeared much 
moved, though he was very quiet. She 
remarked to herself that cupidity, not 
Cupid, must be a stronger passion than 
one could have imagined possible. 

Lunch went on, under much the same 
conditions as before, except that he 
took occasion to call her “Rose,” and 
once, very tentatively, “dear.” And 
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trouble of putting something of arch- 
ness, tender suggestion, into her voice 
and smile. It amused her to do it. 

Jolley asked with an element of 
brusqueness mingling with his curious 
reserve, when they might be married. 

“As soon as possible,” she said. 

“Then, in’—he made a brief calcula- 
tion, and dared quietly—‘“‘a week?” 

Leaning back in her chair, toying idly 
with her ice, she consented. 

“Yes, in a week. And you know, 
I’m a creature of whims—so silly! 
We are not to announce our engage- 
ment!” She wasn’t going to give Maud 
Cherry or any one else a chance of 
whispers, shrugs, and kind remon- 
strance of friend to friend. 

She continued to issue her arrange- 
ments. 

“No one is to know. I’m sick of 
fussy weddings! Aren’t you? One 
sees so many. But some morning— 
in a week, if you like—you may call 
for me, we will go out together, get 
married, and start on our tour.” She 
refused to say “honeymoon.” 

“Thank you,” Jolley said, his voice 
husky—he must be in a bad corner— 
“thank you! In a week from to-day, 
then—that’s next Tuesday—lI’ll call for 
you at twelve.” 

“Very well,” she nodded. 

“T ought, traditionally, to hurry on 
the day, of course, as you are so kind. 
[ ought to—to beg you to come out 
and do it now, and all that, you know. 
But under a week, I’m afraid, I can’t 
make arrangements.” 

She almost said to him: “Oh, tell 
your creditors that you’re marrying me 
shortly, and you can get practically any- 
thing you like at an hour’s notice,” 
but she refrained. After all, there 
would be plenty of time afterward to 
make humble pies for his consumption. 

“Take me home,” she commanded 
sweetly, “and mind, not one word to 
Marjorie!” 


now and again she gave herself the 
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“Of course not, if you say so. I 
should rather have liked to let her 
know ig 

No doubt! 

“Not a word to Marjorie!” 

The week went by like lightning. 
Ordinarily existence was not too fleet- 
footed ; the days had palled; the nights 
had not succeeded always in bringing 
oblivion. But this week she slept well; 
and when she awoke, always to the re- 
membrance of the imminent passing of 
her liberty, she could not find time 
enough to do all that she wanted to do. 
Besides more tangible occupations, in 
the quiet of her blue sitting room, she 
took down memories from their 
shelves, dusted them, and looked at 
them with wide and tearful eyes. 
There was her first wedding day, full 
of hope and the sweetest joy, like the 
essence of all the springs that ever 
were. Never mind what came after, 
there had been that springlike joy. She 
had had it once. 

Then, after great disillusion perhaps, 
arrived the baby, with a loud reawaken- 
ing of joy. 

Love of a lover she had never had. 
She gave herself the luxury of weeping 
over it a little, now that she was on 
the edge of repeating, open-eyed, her 
mistake. She cried softly, thinking: 
“All my spring I had no love; and all 
my summer I’ve had no love. No 
roses all my life. And summer is 
nearly over, and there’s no time now— 
nor chance p 

After thus indulging herself as 
women must, she felt better, as women 
do, and her cynicism returned to 
triumph over her weakness. 

All the same, Tuesday was upon her 
suddenly, like a stab in the back, as 
she was still standing with her face 
to such few memories as she could 
cherish. 

She breakfasted reluctantly in bed; 
dressed reluctantly; ordered her maid 
reluctantly to pack trunks, to be in 
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readiness to start, with luggage, in 
reply to a probable telegram. 

Jolley came at twelve in a taxicab. 

She descended, in a very plain but 
very beautiful toilette, all in the most 
subtle shades of rose. She carried a 
long-handled parasol to match and a 
vanity bag, and looked as if she were 
just going for a stroll down Bond 
Street to see her dressmaker before 
lunch. 

They were married at a registry 
office—it had been her wish—and at 
one o'clock they were again outside it, 

She put up her sunshade and turned 
to him with her faint, attractive smile, 
masking a hatred of surprising vigor in 
a philosophical woman of forty. 

“What’s our program?” 

“Since you left it entirely to me, lady, 
we are catching the one-forty train 
from Paddington.” 

“To go where?” 

“South Coast.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Wire for 
my maid.” 

“You would like the South Coast?” 

“As well as anywhere.” 

Jolley looked at her carefully, and 
smiled. 

“Yes. What you really want is 
something quite new, of course; I ex- 
pect you’re sick of the Continent. I 
supposed Cornwall would do as well as 
anywhere.” 

They were to stop, it turned out, at 
Fowey, for a day or two, then go to 
any place she might choose. She ac- 
quiesced civilly, and felt glad they were 
going to stay at the big, comfortable 
hotel overlooking the harbor. He had 
taken the best rooms obtainable, too, 
and had had flowers put on her dressing 
table. She took them up languidly and 
said: “Oh, thank you!” thinking the 
while that such attentions were really 
unnecessary now, and wondering a 
little if she would be called upon to 
pay her honeymoon bill. If so, how 
—how truly amusing! 
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He was asking be- 
hind her: “You— 









you like this room “4s 
—dearest ?” 

““Very nice, 
thanks.” 

He came close to 
her. 

“Have you brought that pale, yellowy 
dress with the pinkish sash that you 
wore to the theater that night?” 

“Yes. I think Marie put it 

“Will you wear it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can I help you—help you in any 
way, instead of that woman?” 

“Oh, thank you! I prefer Marie.” 

Presently she was dressed, and went 
down to dinner. Afterward, Jolley 
suggested going out. 

“It’s a perfect night! Have you that 
black velvet cloak ?” 

“How you remember! I expect it 
was packed with the frock.” 

He went up to see, returned with it, 
and wrapped it round her. 
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“Aha! But I’ve got a missus io 
provide for now.” She trembled 





helplessly and wanted to cry on 
his shoulder. 


“Where are we going?” she asked 
wearily. 

“Somewhere quiet.” 

He found somewhere quiet very 
cleverly, and she wished he had not, 
She disliked him and herself and her 
honeymoon too much to wish for any 
pretense at sweetness, to find any 
charm in privacy. She supposed ironi- 
cally that he thought she expected it, 
and she decided to undeceive him for 
his own relief and hers. 

They stood among trees and looked 
out at the glimmer of sea under a bright 
moon. 

He began talking, and she found her- 
self listening to his rather pleasant, 
eager voice. 
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“T wish we'd told Marjorie! You 
say you sent her to Lady Cherry? She 
would have loved to know it came off, 
you know, dear. She was such a rip- 
ping little conspirator! Why did you 
start? Let me hold your arm. I con- 
fided in her from the first, you know, 
and she tried to help me all she could— 
but weren’t you cold and aloof and dif- 
ficult, darling! All the solace I could 
get was talking to our little girl about 
you, till that night, you know, at the 
Duke of York’s! 

“JT was never so clean knocked out 
in my life as I was that night! You'd 
been so absolutely unapproachable, and 
I’d worshiped the ground you walked 
on. I wish I knew why you gave me 
such a deuce of a time! Perhaps some 
day you'll tell me? Why are you shiv- 
ering? You are cold!” 

“Not at all,” she denied faintly. “So 
Marjorie tried to help, did she?” 

“She said she used to talk to you 
about me, and you shut her up every 
time!” A laugh. “Poor young 
Mitcham’ll be glad she’s not occupied 
with our affairs any longer!” 

Then she used his name for the first 
time. 

“Raymond—Raymond, I—— 

“You're shivering, dear. You are 
cold!” 

“No, not cold.” She was burning 
from head to foot. “But even a woman 
of forty finds getting married rather— 
rather exciting, you know.” 

“Of course!’ His arm went about 
her and she had a warm, alien sensa- 
tion of being cared for. “I wonder,” 
he said, “if you'll like the life you’re 
going to. It will be something quite 
new for you, anyway. I’ve got that 
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job, you know, in Canada; I must tell 
you all about it when you want to hear. 
That’s what I’ve been settling all this 
week—that, and other affairs. I’d let 
things get in an awful mess, I’m afraid, 
but a man is a fool when he’s only 
got himself to think for. However, 
everything’s straight now, and I’ve got 
the job.” 

Her low-voiced murmur did not 
reach him. He bent his head to hers. 

“What is it, sweetheart ?” 

She tried again. 

“In Canada? I should have thought 
—thought that as you’d got married 
you would have given up all idea Pe 

“Aha! But I’ve got a missus to pro- 
vide for now.” 

She trembled helplessly and wanted 
to cry on his shoulder. 

“You may know,” she managed to 
say, “that I have money * 

“My sweet dear,” he said with loving 
scorn, “you don’t expect a man to live 
on his wife’s money—or to let his wife, 
either, for the matter of that, do you? 
No, you'll have to keep house on mine. 
I’m one of those nasty, proud, stubborn 
chaps, don’t you know?” 

Then she-let her head fall on his 
shoulder and cried till he put his hand 
under her chin, lifted her face to his, 
kissed her lips till they could have 
kissed forever and her eyes till they 
could have slept forever and her throat 
till it could have sung forever. 

“No tears,” he besought. “No! No! 
Not on your wedding night. You 
mustn’t mind having a stiff-necked sort 
of a husband, you krfow. He'll take 
care of you, all right!” 

“T don’t mind,” she said. 
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RS. CARDIGAN thumped her 
flatiron down on its rest, raised 
her head, and stood for the 

space of a minute drinking deep breaths 
of the wind, moist from the afternoon’s 
rain, that came in through the open 
window. It stirred the grizzled curls, 
pasted sleek and wet across her fore- 
head, played with the blue calico ruffles 
on her wide bosom, and fanned a warm 
fragrance from the long, high lines of 
ironed clothes which gave to the little 
room the appearance of a stalactited 
cavern. 

“I'll maybe catch a sneezin’ cold,” 
she murmured, “ironin’ here in the wind, 
but the coolin’ off is worth it.” 

It was remarks embodying a philos- 
ophy such as this that had caused her 
neighbors in Mud Flats—that indelect- 
able portion of the town lying north of 
Main Street and across the tracks—to 
adjudge Mrs. Cardigan as “quare.” But 
since it is human nature to prize the 
exotic, and since no dweller of the flats 
could find flaw in Mrs. Cardigan’s moral 
texture, her queerness increased rather 
than diminished her popularity. 

In truth, Mrs. Cardigan was some- 
thing of a sensualist. Witness the fact 
that she did her ironing in her “best 
room” or “parlor.” It meant fifteen 
steps to the kitchen stove, and fifteen 
steps back to the ironing board each 


time she had to change her cooling iron 
for a hot one. A palpable waste of 
time and of energy but, to remonstrants, 
Mrs. Cardigan explained that the parlor 
was cooler, that the breeze came in 
through the north and west windows, 
that through those windows she could 
see her bits of gardens, and that she 
guessed it was her own business, as 
long as she always got her washings de- 
livered on time. 

She had many peculiarities, had 
Mrs. Cardigan, such as paying ten cents 
each spring for a bunch of fresh vanilla 
leaves to hang in her kitchen, growing 
lavender in her yard and putting sprigs 
of it in the bundles of laundry before 
she sent them home, and bathing, some 
said as often as twice a week, in her 
washtubs. Had she been less simple, 
less honest, these peculiarities would 
have won for her anathema; but of all 
the inhabitants of the flats none was as 
free from pretensions as was Mrs. 
Cardigan. 

She claimed for herself no fine con- 
nections in the old country. During Mr. 
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Cardigan’s lifetime she had never ex- 
cused a black eye nor bruised cheek of 
hers with references to falls on the bed- 
posts or doors ajar in the dark. She 
explained the fact that she did not keep 
a pig with none of the customary eva- 
sions of nonowners of pigs in the flats, 
but with the statements that she had no 
money to buy a pig, no table scraps to 
feed a pig, and that she did not intend to 
starve herself to fatten a pig. 

Of these and kindred honesties the 
neighbors approved; but when her one 
child ran away with a member of The 
Hanskill Negro Minstrel Troop and 
Mrs. Cardigan neither boasted of Eily’s 
improved position in society, nor 
bragged of the luxuries with which a 
devoted husband was surrounding her 
daughter, in the city, there were those 
of the flats who decided that she was 
carrying honesty to lengths almost 
shameful. Though what, they asked, 
could be expected from a woman who, 
when she had found a striped silk bag 
with a dollar in it, had advertised it on 
the bulletin board in the post office? 

Eily had been gone for more than a 
year, and during this time interested in- 
quirers had been able to elicit but three 
statements concerning her from her 
mother : that Al Gittins, despite-his posi- 
tion, was no more a nigger than she was 
herself; that Eily had been decently 
married to him by a priest, and that a 
baby was now expected. 

On one end of Mrs. Cardigan’s iron- 
ing board, this evening, lay a letter. 
From time to time her eyes went to its 
shabby envelope and she sighed. Mr. 
Gittins was objecting to an increase of 
family. He had lost his position and 
was out of work. The rent was over- 
due and Eily feared that the landlord 
would put them out on the street. But 
to Eily all these troubles were but 
evanid when compared with the fact 
that for the coming baby there was 
nothing—not, she wrote, so much as a 
flannel band—in readiness. So—with 
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this the letter closed—unless her mother 
could send her a few little things, her 
baby, when it came, would have to lie 
wrapped in an old coat of Al’s. 

“A few little things,’ Mrs. Cardigan 
repeated as she pulled out the ruffles 
on Helen Dowaren’s organdie dress. 

“A few little things,’ as she cold- 
starched the cuffs of Mr. Dowaren’s 
shirt. 

For weeks she had been going with- 
out the necessary amount of food in 
order that she might send the extra 
pennies to Eily, and now a lightness in 
her head and an odd, shaking sensation 
about her knees warned her that she 
dared not further reduce her scanty 
fare. Things, no matter how little, 
cost money; more money than she had, 
more money than she could see any 
possibility of.obtaining. 

“Are you there, Mrs. Cardigan?” 
The words came through the kitchen 
followed closely by Mrs. Bradley, neigh- 
bor and competitor. “And are you still 
at it, this late of a Friday? If you’d 
iron near your stove now—— But what 
I dropped in for was to ask, had you 
heard about Brian McGill?” 

“Him that stole the cow off Orin 
Sells?” 

“Ave, and to-day the judge give him 
five years in jail for it.” 

“Think of that, now! And ain’t it 
the pity? I’m doubtin’ the poor lad 
wanted the baste more’n one year at 
most.” 

“T don’t know as I take your mean- 
in’,”’ frowned Mrs. Bradley, “but be 
sure, had the boy known they would 
catch him at all, he’d a let the cow stand 
in Sells’ meadow till it died of dry rot. 
Him with his fine job in the mills, now 
that the old man has died and the new 
owner, Mr. Harlowe, has come; as 
grand and fine a young gentleman, they 
say, as ever drew breath.” 

“T do hear,” supplemented Mrs. Car- 
digan, “that the old man’s house is not 
swell enough for ’em, and that they 
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“Are you there, Mrs. va i 
closely by Mrs. Bradley, 


are stoppin’ at the hotel while a new 
house is buildin’.” 

“Aye, and there’s a baby comin’, I 
hear, though how the word got about 
I can’t tell; and it must be long away, 
for herself looks as young and as spry 
as if she had been married but a week.” 

If Mrs. Bradley had hoped for an 


The words came through the kitchen followed 
neighbor and competitor. 


hour of gossip she was unfortunate with 
her topic, for, at the mention of the 
baby, Mrs. Cardigan’s attention flagged 
and she became so noticeably remote 
that her guest soon departed, affronted 
and offended. But Mrs. Cardigan, iron- 
ing Mrs. Dowaren’s silk stocking, 
scarcely noticed Mrs. Bradley’s absence. 
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Her mind had returned to the harassing 
problem of the “few little things.” 

So absorbed was she that, when the 
long, gray automobile came jolting and 
tipping over the narrow road and 
stopped in front of her house, she did 
not hear it; nor, when the knock came 
did she, as was her custom, peek out 
of the window to estimate the impor- 
tance of her callers. Had she done so, 
she would have buttoned the top button 
of her wrapper and turned her apron to 
its cleaner side before going to the door. 

The consciousness of these omissions 
so embarrassed her and she was so 
busy attending to them that the young 
man had set the suit case inside the 
door, and the young lady, with a final 
winning smile, had asked her for the 
third time please to be very careful with 
the little things, and they had turned 
and were walking down the path be- 
fore Mrs. Cardigan had prepared her- 
self to receive them. 

Flushing with shame, she backed into 
the room, closed the door, and bent over 
the suit case. For twenty years she had, 
at different times, made dainty the 
clothes for other people’s babies; but 
never before had she seen such exquisite 
bits of linen and lace and cashmere as 
were now revealed. 

The young lady had explained, Mrs. 
Cardigan remembered, that the things 
were not soiled but, as they were rum- 
pled from packing and as she had no 
way of pressing them at the hotel, she 
had brought them to her to be made 
fresh and creaseless. 

She picked up a cashmere sacque, 
poked her fingers into the tiny sleeves, 
and smiled. She hung a soft white 
flannel band across her arm and 
smoothed it lovingly. She fitted a hood 
over her fist and tried to imagine a 
human head as wee as that. But Eily’s 
baby would be just that wee, just that 
helpless, only he would have no em- 
broidered sacque, no warm, protecting 
flannel band, no grand bonnet with rib- 
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bons to tie under his chin. He would 
lie wrapped in his drunken, good-for- 
nothing father’s old coat. 

Darkness began to sift into the little 
room. On the ironing board lay one 
of Mrs. Dowaren’s stockings, like a 
tabid snake, on the rack the iron was 
cold, and in the stove nothing of the fire 
remained save its ashes; but still Mrs. 
Cardigan sat fingering the pretty things, 
fascinated by them as beautiful women 
are fascinated by jewels. 

sabies,” she spoke aloud, at last, 
“they can’t help theirselves, so other 
folks ought-a help ’em.” 

It had taken her an hour to reach this 
conclusion and it marked the end of 
one trail of thought and the beginning 
of another trail in her mind; a trail 
whose windings it would be impossible 
to follow, but which brought her, in 
the end, to another conclusion. 

“T don’t know,” she mused, “but I 
guess it ain’t not much bigger’n a cow.” 

With that she rose, went into the 
kitchen, and lit the oil lamp. From be- 
hind the corner cupboard she took a 
bandbox, and with it under her arm, and 
carrying the lamp in one hand, she re- 
turned to the front room. 

The following Wednesday the gray 
automobile came again through the flats 
and stopped in front of Mrs. Cardigan’s 
house ; but the occupants of the car, in- 
stead of descending, sat still and stared 
at the place, amazement and consterna- 
tion written on their faces. 

Five days ago the house had been an 
untidy, liyely little house; now it was 
as neat and as quiet as a dead thing. 
The tall grass in front of it had been 
closely shaved; the windows were 
closed, and behind their shining panes 
newspapers had been tacked in lieu of 
blinds; through its pipe of a chimney 
no smoke came puffing, and the active 
sign which had read: “Washing Done 
Here,” had been changed for a dreary 


thing that said this house was for rent, 
and directed visitors to call next door. 
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The young man was preparing to 
start the car on its way when the front 
door opened and Mrs. Cardigan popped 
out of it and called to them. It was as 
astonishing as if, from a clock which 
had stopped, the bird, in defiance of 
mechanisms, had suddenly _ burst 
through its closed door and begun to 
cuckoo. The girl gave a little squeal of 
surprise. 

“Oh,” she said, as she came up the 
path, “we thought you had moved.” 

“Will you plaze come in?” Mrs. Car- 
digan invited. 

The girl hesitated on the porch. 

“Tf you have the things ready. 

“The valise is here,” said Mrs. Cardi- 
gan, “but I have stole the baby things.” 

“T beg your pardon?” smiled the girl. 

“T have sent all the baby things to my 
daughter who has a baby comin’,” Mrs. 
Cardigan further explained, “and I’m 
a’ ready to go to jail.” 

The girl looked at Mrs. Cardigan’s 
brownish-black shawl, at her small black 
bonnet with its wry purple pansy. 

“T don’t,” she gasped, “at all under- 
stand i 

“I have stole the baby things,” re- 
peated Mrs. Cardigan, a note of gentle 
patience in her voice, “and I’m a’ ready 
to go to jail. I don’t know as they was 
bigger’n a cow ; but, anyway, at my time 
of life, five years or ten don’t make 
much difference.” 

The girl backed away, her eyes wid- 
ened, and turning, she called to the 
young man: 

“Hal, will you please come?” 

At first the young man was inclined 
to bluster. 

“See here,” he said, “you can’t do 
that, you know! You can’t send our 
things off like that!” 

“But I have, a’ready,” Mrs. Cardigan 
gently reminded him. 

“Then you'll have to get them back 
here to us, and in short order.” 

“No,” Mrs. Cardigan was still pa- 
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tient, but firm, “no, IT couldn’t to do 
that! But I’m a’ ready to go to jail, 
as is right I should. I got the house red 
up and my bundle made and I’m a’ready 
to go.” 

It was fully ten minutes before the 
young man discarded the blustering and 
began to plead. 

‘But my dear woman,” he said, “can’t 
you understand that it will be of no ad- 
vantage to us to have you in jail?” 

“Tt’s payin’ for ’em,” Mrs. Cardigan 
stolidly insisted, “and it’s the only way 
I can pay.” 

“But we want them, not to be paid 
for them. Mrs. Harlowe would not 
have sold them for any conceivable 
price.” 

“No,” Mrs. Cardigan agreed, “and 
no more will Eily. I know her well 
enough for that. Gittins won’t get her 
to part with a one of ’em while she has 
a bit of strength to her.” 

“Many of them,” continued Mr. Har- 
lowe, “were gifts.” 

“Think of that now!” Mrs. Cardigan 
was evidently deiighted with the thought 
of such generosities. 

Mr. Harlowe turned to his wife with 
a gesture of hopelessness. 

“Mrs. Cardigan,” she coaxed, “don’t 
you think you should have considered 
my feelings before you sent my baby’s 
things away?” 

“Bless your sweet heart, and I did 
that,” responded Mrs. Cardigan, “and 
I figured that you’d time and money 
before you. Now Eily, she ain’t got 
neither time nor money. So she'll have 
the things now, and when your baby 
comes it'll be havin’ just as pretty wait- 
in’, mark my words, and nobody’ll be 
the worse off.” 

“Except yourself in jail,” Mr. Har- 
lowe reminded her. “Jail you know is 
not pleasant ; dark and damp——” 

“Perhaps,” interrupted Mrs. Har- 
lowe, “we might get the daughter’s ad- 
dress from the neighbors ?” 


“No,” interposed Mrs. Cardigan, 
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“there ain’t a soul knows it but 
myself. I’m a’ready to go to jail,” 
she added, the patience in her 
voice giving way to a note of wea- 
riness. 

“Very well,” Mr. Harlowe 
spoke with a sudden decisiveness, 
“come get into the car and I'll 
take you to jail.” 

“Hal!” gasped Mrs. Harlowe. 

Mrs. Cardigan went into the 
house. She returned in an instant 
with the empty suit case and with 
a  newspaper-wrapped parcel 
which, she confided, contained her 
trappings. She locked the door, 
hid the key on the window’s ledge, 
and followed the others to the car. 

From the back seat she leaned 
forward and spoke chattily. 

“You see,” she -said, “Eily 
never had nothin’ dacent. She 
never had a dacent dress nor a 
dacent toy, and she ain’t got a 
dacent husband. So I thought 
well, she’s a goin’ to have a dacent 
baby!” 

She paused, surprised at the 
Harlowes’ lack of enthusiasm. 
She hoped they were not angry 
with her. She felt very friendly 
toward them. True, she realized 
their business transaction had 
contained an element of unpleasantness, 
but that was the way with all affairs 
of business. Always, when she had 
pawned anything, there had been a cer- 
tain hostility between her and Mr. 
Solomon until she had clasped the 
money in her hand. After that the 
hostility had always changed into cordi- 
ality. This stony attitude was hard 
to understand. 

She leaned back against the cushions 
and tried to give herself up to the 
pleasure of her first ride in an auto- 
mobile ; but she was in too exultant and 
ebullient a mood for silence. 

“I'd give a lot,” she offered, again 
leaning forward, “to been a mouse in 
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“I’m a’ ready to go to jail. It’s 
“and it’s 


the corner when Eily opened that box. 
Saints above! she'll think her ma has 
come into money!” 

“And what,” questioned Mr. Har- 
lowe, “will she think when she dis- 
covers the truth?” 

Mrs, Cardigan smiled joyously. 

“Sure, if the house rents right off, 
and I’m thinkin’ it will, for there was 
a lady yisterday who all but said she’d 
have it, then Mrs. O’F lynn will be send- 
in’ the money regular to Eily.” 

“We mean,” interrupted Mrs. Har- 
lowe, “how will she feel about you being 
in jail?” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Cardigan reassured her, 
“Eily’s a sinsible girl; she’ll understand 

















| 





payin’ for em,” Mrs. Cardigan stolidly insisted, 
the only way I can pay.” 


we couldn’t have the things without 
payin’ for ’em.” 

Mr. Harlowe stopped the car and 
pointed to a building of gray stone. 

“There,” he said impressively, “is the 
jail.” asia 

“Think of that now,” extolled Mrs. 
Cardigan, “such a grand place and all!” 

She tried unsuccessfully to open the 
door of the car. 

“The inside of it is not so grand,” 
Mr. Harlowe assured her. 
know that in prison ig 

The fact that not long since he had 
read in some detail of the horrors of 
Leavenworth during Civil War, 


“Do you 
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Mrs. Cardigan’s Crime 





added a forceful vivid- 
ness which otherwise 
might have been lack- 
ing to his description. 


“Well,” said Mrs. 
Cardigan, at his first 
full pause, “I don’t 
know as it will be so 
comfortable, but I’m 
thinkin’ I can over it a’ 
right.” 

Again she attempted 
to open the door. 

“See here’—Mr. 
Harlowe’s manner was 
distinctly shamefaced 
| —“T’ll make you an of- 
| fer. ll give you 
twenty-five dollars and 
you can send it to your 
daughter and have her 
| return our things.” 

“Thankin’ you kind- 
ly,” replied Mrs. Cardi- 
gan, “but Gittins ‘ud 
likely git the most of it 
away from her for 
drink, and there’d be 
this and that to pay, 
and in the end the baby 
wouldn’t be dacent.” 

“Fifty dollars?’ 
coaxed Mr. Harlowe. 

“It’s like you said,’ Mrs. Cardigan 
responded. “After Eily has got used 
to the things, money wouldn’t buy ’em. 
It is that kind of you, but for no price 
I couldn’t be so cruel to her. Plaze,” 
—she spoke as a guest might speak to 
her hostess who was apologizing for 
the guest room—“‘it’ull be real nice in 
the jail, and I'll not be mindin’ it at 
all. So if we could step in now, and see 
the judge- is 

“It is no use, Hal,” Mrs. Harlowe 
whispered and, the next instant, the 
car was purring on its way. 

“And where are we goin’ ?” 
Mrs. Cardigan. 

“We are going,’ answered Mr. Har- 
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lowe, “to take you home. I thought I 
was calling your bluff, but you have 
called mine.” 

“But I ain’t wantin’ to go home!” 

“Nevertheless, thai’s where you are 
going.” 

“But I got to go to the jail!” Mrs. 
Cardigan protested wildly. “There ain’t 
no other way I can pay for the things. 
I can’t take em away from my girl now, 
a breakin’ her heart with the disappoint- 
ment, and her in such troubles. I 
wouldn’t stole the things at all without 
I’d knowed I could go to the jail.” 

“If your conscience troubles you too 
much,” suggested Mr. Harlowe, “you 
might ease it by returning the baby 
clothes.” 

“But I can’t! I give ’em away!” 

“Never mind,” whispered Mrs. Har- 
lowe, “let the poor old thing alone. 
She’s crying. And, of course, there is 
plenty of time 

“T’ll go to the jail by myself, that I 
will,” declared Mrs. Cardigan. “I'll 
walk back there this night.” 

“Unless we proffer charges, which 
we won’t, you'll be sent home again.” 

“You aren’t meanin’ that they’ll not 
let me into the jail unless yourselves 
take me there?” 

“Exactly. They’d laugh and send 
you about your business—that’s all.” 

“Oh, but plaze now,” and the most 
skeptical could not have doubted the 
sincerity in her voice, “you wouldn’t be 
lavin’ an old woman in such a pinch as 
this! Sure, I can’t stand it, that I can’t! 
The last days was that hard, and but 
for tellin’ myself that soon I’d be proper 
in jail I’d a niver got through ’em. To 
go back now an’ be shamed to hold my 
head up with the neighbors No, 
plaze, sir, I’d ruther be in my grave.” 

“Mrs. Cardigan,” some of the gruff- 
ness had left Mr. Harlowe’s voice, 
“what you ask is quite out of the ques- 
tion. But I’ll make the offer again of 
fifty dollars if you will send for the 
things.” 
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“T can’t! Eily has ’em “by now, a 
lovin’ each little piece and‘a plannin’ 
how her baby’ll look in ’em. And the 
baby hisself—the wee thing—no, I 
can’t!” 

“Yes, I know,” Mr. Harlowe began, 
but his wife turned to him. 

“Do hush,” she said, “please!” 

Back again on the little porch, Mrs. 
Cardigan searched for the key on the 
window’s ledge, but the fingers which 
had been so steady an hour ago trem- 
bled as they fumbled with the key. 

She pushed open the door and stepped 
into the room. The shawl slipped from 
her sagging shoulders and fell to the 
floor. She shivered and raised a heavy, 
work-gnarled hand to her throat. 

“Tf I’d ’a’ knowed,” she said, press- 
ing her throat with her fingers and turn- 
ing her head from side to side, “if I’d 
’a’ only knowed!” 

Her eyes sought the bundle that she 
had placed on the bare table. Slowly 
she unwrapped it, took out a tablet of 
paper and a stub of pencil, and stood 
turning them over in her hands. 

“T got to!” she murmured. “TI didn’t 
want ’em this bad. It ain’t worth it!” 

She drew a chair to the table, sat 
down, and began to write, her fingers 
clutching the pencil, her lips forming 
each letter as she wrote it: “Deer Eily, 
them babby close I cent you e 

The pencil dropped from her fingers. 
She crumpled the sheet of paper in her 
hands, and tossed it from her. 

“Tt ain’t Eily’s fault,” she spoke aloud 
in a new, hard voice, “and it. ain’t the 
baby’s! They didn’t steal the things. 
You stole ’em! And now you can’t 
back out of it. You got to stand it, 
best you can—that’s all!” 

Rising quickly, she went to the win- 
dow, tore away the newspaper covering, 
reached for the card which read: 
“House for Rent. Call Next Door,” 





reversed it, and replaced it in the win- 
dow, so that passers-by might read 
again: “Washing Done Here.” 
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Smilin’ 
Through” 


By Allan Langdon Martin 


The Beautiful Fantasy in which Jane Cowl 
is Starring, Playing the Roles of Both Kath- 
leen Dungannon and Moonyeen Clare. 


HROUGH a wicket gate, which 
7 may be just at the borderland 
between this world and the 
world of the Spirit, the ghosts of 
two mothers peer down into a gar- 
den of brilliant sunshine and flow- 
Mary Clare is a sweet, calm, 
Irish ghost, young and beautiful, 
while Sarah Wayne gives the impres- 
sion of middle age, and there is in 
her voice something of a troubled, 
human quality, but that is because 
she has only recently died and hasn’t 
learned as much as Mary. 


ers. 


SaraH (looking through 
hard to forgive him for 
about my boy. 

Mary: He'll grow out of it 

SaraH: I wish I could see as clearly as 
you. I can only feel that he hates him—as 
he hated his father before him. It’s fifty 
years since that hate was born, and it’s still 
strong—so strong! 

Mary: Ah, he is bitter, I know! But he 
has a heart of gold. You see, I knew him 
well when I was alive. That was when he 
was a young man. He’s taken such care of 
my girl, ever since she was five! Oh, I 
hated to go—and leave her! She’s the great- 
est darling—is my Kathleen! Of course, I’m 
her mother, but she is the dearest 

Saran (with gentle pride): 


the wicket): It’s 
the way he feels 


in time 





No dearer 





Miss Cowl as the lovely Moonyeen Clare of fifty 


years ago. 


than my boy! We mothers always think 
that, I know. But you see I lived long 
enough to see my Kenneth as a man. He’s 
wonderful ! 

Mary: And how they Jove each other! 
If only we could make John see that they 
belong together! I've tried so often! 

SaraH: Couldn’t we ask for help—from 
the woman he loved? He hears her, doesn’t 
he, sometimes? 

Mary: Yes, very often, since she died. 
Only, when his heart is full of hate, she 
can't get through to him any better than 
we can, though she tries and tries. 

SaraH: He looks such a kind old man. 

Mary: He is—at heart. He just hasn't 
learned how to vanquish hate. It takes them 
so long to learn that. Their little human 
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Dr. Owen Harding 
(Ethelbert D. Hales) 


ELLEN: I don’t wonder he goes to sleep 
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Charlotte Granville) 


playing the same game for fifty years! 








Ellen John Carteret 


(Henry Stephenson) 


Miss Kathleen’s 


always telling him he should take a nap of an afternoon, instead of the dominoes. 


Owen: Don’t worry. He takes it! 
worries and troubles and sorrows are so 
real to them. : 

SarAH (smiling): I can remember 
real mine seemed to me. 

Mary: So do children’s sorrows seem real 
when they lose their marbles, or break their 
toys. If only these poor grown-up children 
could learn that their marbles cannot be 
lost, nor their toys broken! 


how 


Suddenly the scene shifts to the gar- 
den itselfi—the lovely English garden 
of John Carteret’s beautiful old house. 
John and his lifelong friend and neigh- 
bor, Doctor Owen MHarding—both 
splendid specimens of charming, vigor- 
ous old men—are seated at a table 
playing dominoes. For fifty years they 
have enjoyed the friendly quarrels and 
bickerings the game has engendered. 


It is John who most frequently retards 
the game with his dozing. 
Owen (disgustedly): If you weren't 


asleep, why didn’t you play the double six 
there, where I expected you to? 

Joun: I wasn’t asleep, Owen. And you 
ought to know I never do what anybody 
expects me to. Now you go to the bone- 
yard, good doctor. 

Owen (muttering to himself): Funny 
how an otherwise upright man can be so 
low-down about games. (Draws and plays.) 
What time are we expected at Sam’s whist 
party, do you know? 

Joun: Half past eight. But I’m not go- 
ing. (Looking up at the sky) There’s going 
to be a moon to-night. I couldn’t go away 
when it’s going to be moonlight! 

OweEN (irritably): Mean to say you're 
going to stay at home and get that damned 
wooden play toy (indicating the gay little 
figure of a marionette in a shrinelike niche 
of the wall) out of its ridiculous doll’s house 
and try to conjure up—spooks with it? 
You're old enough to know better. Don’t 
you know what people think? 

Joun (laughing): Think I’m “touched” a 
little, do they, Owen? 
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Owen: This playing with the supernatu- 
ral—— 
JoHN (simply): There’s nothing super- 


natural about it. It’s beautifully natural! 

After a little, mention of the name of 
Kenneth Wayne sends John into a rage, 
particularly when Owen suggests that 
Kenneth may be interested in John’s 
adored niece, Kathleen. 

Joun (angrily): Damn it, Owen! I don’t 
want to hear any more about Jeremiah 
Wayne or his wife or his son. As far as 
this household is concerned, Kenneth Wayne 
might be dead and buried with his father in 
America, for all it matters! It’s 
a subject I finished with fifty 
years ago. 

OwEN (significantly) : The sub- 
ject may be reopened in spite of 
you, John. 

Joun: Kathleen knows I don’t 
like him or his name. She’ll never 
disobey me. 

Owen: Fifty years is a long 
time to hold a hatred, and if 
you could find it in your heart 
to be a little kindlier toward 
young Wayne The boy is 
lonely. People around here can’t 
forget what his father did. But 
he doesn’t know what it’s all 





about. He’s proud. He feels it. 
Joun: Humph! If he feels 
anything besides arrogance and 


egotism, he’s the first Wayne 
Damn it! I don’t want to talk 
about it any more! (As he stamps 
angrily up and down, ELLEN, the 
housekeeper, enters, looking for 
her garden basket. It is discov- 
ered in the Delphinium bed.) 

EtteN: Well, who could have 
put it there? 

JoHN (roaring): I did—woman 
—I—me! (Savagely) What of it 
—hey? 

ELttEN: Nothing at all, sir—it 
doesn’t matter, I’m sure 

JouHN: Whose garden basket is 
it, I should like to know? Yes, 
and if it comes to that, whose 
Delphiniums? I can ruin ’em if I 
like, I hope! Who’s the head of 
this house? 

ELten: You are, sir. 

Joun: Does anybody in this 
house presume to disregard my 
orders? 
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ELLEN: No, sir—nobody but Miss Kath- 
leen, of course, sir. 

Owen (in triumph): Oh! Then Miss 
Kathleen isn’t always obedient, Ellen? 

ELLEN (smiling): Well, no, sir, but then, 
you see—she’s Irish! And then, too, sir, 
she’s twenty—and it’s a lovely, willful time 
of life, isn’t it? 

John’s temper is destined to rise to 
a still higher temperature. He discov- 


ers Owen attempting to pass a note to 
Ellen, and immediately suspects that it 
is for Kathleen—and 
Wayne. 


from Kenneth 
He demands its surrender. 





Wituie Arntey (Philip Tonge): It’s no small thing for a man 
to ask a girl to marry him nowadays. 
hopeful disposition—and no little courage. 

KATHLEEN (Jane Cowl): Oh, it’s a wise man you are, Willie, 
and full of the understanding of women. 


Shows he has a 








KENNETH (Orme Caldara): You've a perfect right to dismiss me, sir. It’s 
your garden. 


leen has some rights. 


Owen: No, John, it isn’t your property. 
(Tears the note into pieces.) I’m sorry, 
John. Perhaps I’ve done wrong to conceal 
anything from you, but you’re such a hot- 
tempered old ass! And I feel you’re abso- 
lutely in the wrong. I don’t say that note 
was from Kenneth Wayne, but if it was, 
and the girl were fond of him, who are you 
or I to say her heart isn’t telling her what’s 
best? Her young life is just budding—and 
the lad is fine 

JoHN (shaking with suppressed emotion): 
He’s the son of the man who was respon- 
sible for the greatest sorrow I ever felt, 
and you know it! He’s his son—his own 
son—the same stock—the same In this 








very garden fifty years ago—you were here 
—you saw her little white face—and you've 
seen me live on here for fifty years—with- 
out her! 


And you dare—dare—to carry 
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But—please don’t think me disrespectful—surely Kath- 
I I ) It 
The choice of her friends 





notes from his son 


to my Kathleen! 
No, don’t speak to 
me—lI can’t bear it! 
There won't be any 


dominoes to-mor- 
row, doctor. 
Owen’ = (broken- 


ly) : Don’t be an ob- 
stinate old fool—— 

Joun (his voice 
choking): I'm an 
old fool, I grant you 


that. Good night. 
(Exits just as 
KATHLEEN comes 


bounding in.) 
KATHLEEN 


What's ailing you 
at all, Doctor 
Owen? And you 


without a smile on 
the face that never 
lacked a smile for 
me before! Are ye 
cross with me? 
Sure, I know I de- 


serve it at times, 
but only at times. 
What is it, then— 


bad news? 

Owen: I’ve had a 
serious quarrel with 
your uncle. 

KATHLEEN: Oh, 
faith! That hap- 
pens every day and 
twice on Sundays. 
means nothing. 
Come in, now, and 
make peace. 

Owen: No, dear. He as good as told me 
not to come here again. I know when I’m 
not wanted, I hope. 

KATHLEEN: Well now, if you two aren't 
a pair of babies, then I’m ninety, and that’s 
the truth! Sure, I can’t leave you alone to- 
gether five minutes but you're at each other’s 
throats. Is it the dominoes ? 

Owen: No, it's you—and Ken. I had an- 
other note that Ken asked me to bring, and 
I tried to slip it to Ellen, and he caught me. 

KaTHLEEN: Oh, glory be! Did he read 
it? Where is it? (Shaking her head rue- 
fully at the scraps OwEN holds out) Well, 
it’s no great matter. They all say the same 





thing. I could read it with my eyes shut. 
Was uncle very mad? (OwEN nods emphat- 
ically.) Doctor Owen, what is it about Ken? 


Why should he hate him when the lad never 
harmed him? 
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Owen: Well, I—I expect John will ex- 
plain it when he thinks you ought to know. 

KaTHLEEN: Well, I know this much: it’s 
something to do with Kenneth’s father and 
uncle John’s sweetheart—my aunt Moonyeen 
—years and years gone by. Ah, it’s a queer 
world surely! Somebody's always loving 
somebody they've no right to love, and as 
soon as they tell you ye can’t have some- 
body, that’s the somebody you have to have, 
isn’t it so? It’s a damned nuisance, this love 
business! If it was Willie Ainley, now, I 
was getting notes from, uncle John would 
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KATHLEEN: Oh, doctor dear, I needed no 
encouragement. Do you have to encourage 
the sun to shine? It just comes out and 
bathes us all in warmth and sweetness, and 
things just come to blossom in it. Well, 
who'd have thought I had that in me? 

Owen: It’s like that with you, is it? 

KATHLEEN: Yes, only worse. 

Owen: Does Ken feel the same way? 

KATHLEEN: Well, he gives a pretty good 
imitation of it, only I think he’s tongue-tied. 
(Noticing that OweN has taken the mario- 
nette from the niche) Oh, doctor dear, you 





Joun: My dear, fifty years ago, on the eighteenth of June, this old house was in a hubbub of excite- 


ment. It was a lovely summer night 


sing an entirely different song. 
ever proposed to, doctor dear? 

OweN (smiling): Unhappily for me—no. 

KATHLEEN: Well, J was. Ten minutes ago. 

Owen: Ainley? What did he say? 

KATHLEEN: What didn’t he say? 

Owen: Willie’s a nice boy. 

KATHLEEN: He is that, and a good match, 
and worth a lot of money? But I'd laugh 
myself to death married to Willie. 

Owen: I'm afraid I’ve done wrong to 
encourage you about Ken Wayne. 


Were you 


the night Moonyeen and I were to be married. 


ought never to touch that! That's the first 
thing I learned when I came here: never to 
touch the minuet lady. 

Owen: It—it isn’t sensible—his feeling 
about that toy—and moonlight nights and— 
her coming to him all the time. I’ve a good 
mind to smash the thing. 

KATHLEEN (with a little shiver): If you 
knew what goes on in this garden sometimes 
of a night! He sits there at the table, and 
when the moonlight comes round to that 
gate, he takes the wee lady here—I’ve seen 
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him from my window—and holds her up in 
the moonbeams until her shadow falls on 
the gate. I don’t know what happens then 
—l'm terrified to look—but it’s unearthly. 


Later on, Kathleen is alone in the 
garden when Willie Ainley comes to 
continue his proposal. 


Witte: I’m a solid, substantial kind of a 
man. You could always depend upon my 
being just like I am now. I won't ever 
change 

KATHLEEN: I’m sure of that, Willic! 

Witre: That should mean something to 
a woman. Most men nowadays need a lot 
of keeping as well as catching. 

KATHLEEN: And then, again, 
some men you can’t get rid of. 

Wituie: In my opinion, when a man takes 
a wife these days, he’s running risks. 
Women have such an uncertain way of 
changing their minds about you after you've 
married them, just when you begin to think 
you've got them tied down for life. It’s 
no small thing for a man to ask a girl to 
marry him nowadays. Shows he has a hope- 
ful disposition—and no little courage. 

KATHLEEN: Oh, it’s a wise man you are, 
Willie, and full of the understanding of 
women, 

Wiutie (hastily): 
yowre like that! You're the sensiblest girl 
I know. If you are a bit fractious, it’s only 
because you’ve had no hand to guide you. 
You're just like my little brown Betty. 
Everybody said she’d always be a tricky, bad- 
tempered little vixen; but now that I’ve 
broken her, she’s as gentle as a lamb! 

KATHLEEN: Well, I like being the tricky, 
bad-tempered vixen I am. It’s no use, Willie, 
I don’t want to marry you, and you'll just 
have to take my word for it. 

Wire (gloomily): Well, I’m sorry. 
Must say I think you are making a mistake. 
(KENNETH WAYNE enters gayly.) ‘Lo, 
Wayne. Kathleen, will you excuse me? If 
you want to change your mind about what I 
was saying—(KATHLEEN is smiling at KEN- 
NETH and doesn’t answer.) Well—cheerio! 
(Swings over the wall and disappears.) 





there are 


Oh, 


not that I mean 


Delighted lovers’ greetings, whispered 
cautions, gay raillery—and then Ken- 
neth tells Kathleen that he is going 
away and has come to say good-by. 





KENNETH: I’m leaving for Salisbury to 
sign up. I’m going to fight, Kathleen. 

KATHLEEN: Oh, the war, is it? Sure, I 
thought for a minute you were goin’ to get 
married or something 
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KENNETH (laughing): Nothing like that! 
I wouldn’t ask any girl to marry me, and then 
go away and leave her. Too risky. I might 
came back all shot up—might even not come 
back at all. It wouldn’t be fair to any girl. 

KATHLEEN (softly): I wasn’t thinkin’ of 
—any girl. 

KENNETH: But I can tell you this: if I 
did mean to get married, I wouldn’t be going 
away to do it. Dunstable would be good 
enough for me. 

KATHLEEN (demurely) : You don’t tell me! 

KENNETH: I don't have to tell you. 
There’s only one girl for me—when the time 
comes. 

KATHLEEN: “When the time comes?” 
You're no great believer in makin’ hay while 
the sun shines, are you, Kenneth? I have 
a bit of news for you. Somebody wants to 
marry me! 

KENNETH (smiling): That’s no news. 

KATHLEEN: I’m maybe goin’ to say “yes. 

KENNETH (teasingly): Why don’t you 
wait till you’re asked? 


” 


KATHLEEN: I was asked, about half an 
hour ago. 

KENNETH (his tone changing, jealous at 
once): Somebody's proposed to you? 


KATHLEEN: Well, you might call it a pro- 
posal. It wasn’t my idea of a proposal 
KENNETH: Who was it? Bert Henley? 

KATHLEEN: No; he’s going to, but he 
hasn’t yet. My idea of a proposal 

KENNETH (with set jaws): Are you going 
to tell me who it was? 

KaTHLEEN: Are you going to listen to 
what my idea of a proposal is? It might 
come in handy to you some day. 

KENNETH: You darling! Do you mean—— 

KATHLEEN (oblivious): The young man 
must first ascertain that his intentions are not 
entirely disagreeable to me. You're making 
a note of this now? And then, choosing a 
suitable place—say a garden, or some place 
like that—and then a suitable time Well, 
around this time is as good as any other. 

KENNETH: Yes—go on. 

KATHLEEN: He should say: “It has long 
been my intention to ask a question of ye.” 
Then, when I have said, “Dear me, how in- 
teresting! What can it be?” he should 
gently take my hand and say in a tone which 
trembles with the force of his feeling, “Miss 
Dungannon—Kathleen—may I call you Kath- 
leen?” That’s how a proper proposal should 











start. I read it in a book. 
KENNETH: Now, then, see if I have it 
right. The garden’s right. So’s the time of 


day. How does it. begin? 
my intention”—— 


“Tt has long been 
(JouN appears on steps.) 
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Miss Cowl as Moonyeen Clare and 


KATHLEEN: Go on, go on. 
on fine! (Sees her uncles) Oh, blessed 
saints! Here’s uncle John! (Confused) 
Oh, hello, uncle John—we—Kenneth Wayne 
is here—he only came in for a minute—and 
he’s going in a minute 


You're getting 


Poor Kathleen is sent into the house 
in disgrace, and Kenneth is dismissed. 


KENNETH: You've a perfect right to dis- 
miss me, sir. It’s your garden. But—please 


Henry Stephenson as John Carteret. 


don't think me disrespectful—surely 
leen has some rights 

Joun: While Kathleen is under my roof 
I choose her friends. I am sorry to be 
inhospitable, but you will please understand 
clearly that you are not welcome here. 

KENNETH: Mr. Carteret, I really don’t de- 
serve the treatment I get from you. Your 
aversion to me is unreasonable, sir. You 
have nursed a prejudice against me that has 
no foundation. 


Kath- 
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Mary Ciare (Elaine Inescort): Moonyeen wante« 
now. 
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to be alone for a little while. I’m going to her 


Would you care to send her any message? 


Joun: I'd like to, if you think the news wouldn’t surprise her too much. Tell her I’ve just discovered 


how much I love her! 


JoHn (bitterly): 
That’s its foundation. 

KENNETH (hotly): If you will forgive me, 
sir, that is manifestly unfair. You are hold- 
ing a grudge against me for some injustice 
my father did you. I don’t pretend to know 
the facts, but I did know my father. And 
I know he was considered a man of honor. 

JoHN (grimly): I hope you may always 
continue to think so. 

KENNETH: I resent that, sir. You are 
speaking of a man who is dead. Just be- 
cause I happen to be the son of a man with 
whom you disagreed: 

JoHn (sharply): You speak very lightly 
of the “disagreement” between your father 
and me. You do not know the facts? 

KENNETH: I have heard vague hints. Now, 
I want to know the facts. 

Joun: Your mother did not enlighten you 
before she died? 

KENNETH: She did not, sir. She was very 
unhappy during her stay in England, but I 
never knew why. 

Joun: It is not fair to disclose a secret 
she tried so hard to keep. (He turns to go.) 


You are a Wayne. 





KENNETH: Just a moment, sir! I hate to 
beg—but I’m joining the army to-morrow, 
and this is my last chance. I take the same 
risk as other chaps. It is quite possible I 
may be killed. Mayn’t I say good-by to 
Kathleen—just say good-by to her? 

Joun: You may not—with my permission. 

KENNETH (flaring out): Then it’s only 
fair to tell you, sir, that I shall say good-by 
to her without it. I love Kathleen and she 
loves me. You're going to find it difficult to 
keep us apart. 

Joun: I shall do my best. 

KENNETH (passionately): Then let me ad- 
vise you, sir, not to count on my being 
killed, for I’m coming back, Mr. Carteret— 
war or no war—and Kathleen and I are go- 
ing to be married—with your consent 
without it! (He rushes out.) 


or 


After a little, Kathleen comes back. 
John turns and looks at her as she 
stands weeping at the gate. 

Joun (his voice choked with tenderness) : 
Kathleen, my dear, don’t you love me? 
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Can’t you trust me? I’ve taken care of you 
since you were a little girl. 

KATHLEEN: I love ye, uncle dear, but I 
love Ken, too. I’m a woman now, and my 
heart’s breaking. 

Joun: Time will heal that. 

KaTHLEEN: Has it healed yours? Aren't 
you still holding a grudge that doesn’t heal 
against Ken’s father? Aren't you still cher- 
ishing a love that doesn’t heal? Has time 
cured your heartbreak? 

Joun (after a pause): 
you knew the truth. Come here. (She 
kneels beside him.) My dear, fifty years 
ago, on the eighteenth of June, this old 
house was in a hubbub of excitement. It 
was a lovely summer night—the garden in 
bloom, much as it is now. It was the night 
Moonyeen and I were to be married. She 
had arrived that day 
with her sister Mary 
—your mother, my 
dear. I had a sen- 
timental wish to be 
married from the 
home of my father, 
and my father’s fa- 
ther, and Moonyeen 
indulged me in it. 
As the long twi- 
light faded __into 
darkness the old 
house was lit by a 
thousand can 
dles (The cur- 
tain falls to rise 
upon a scene of en- 
chantment. The 
flower-filled garden 
is softly lighted 
with gay lanterns. 
Snatches of laughter 
and bits of banter- 
ing chatter are 
heard. Several 
young people, in the 
costume of fifty 
years ago, are 
adding the finishing 
touches to the dec- 
orations. Then 
comes the beautiful, 
rippling sound of a 
harp. Some one is 
playing MooNvYEEN’s 
favorite song, 


Kathleen, it’s time 





“Smilin? Through.” 
Mary Crare and 
ELLEN, distraught 


by the nonarrival of 


Mconyeen: Ah, Jerry, it was nice of ye to come round. 
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the wedding cake, flutter about, attending to 
the last little things, and attempting to calm 
the nervous best man, OWEN Harpinc. Pres- 
ently JoHN enters. Noticing his friend’s 
downcast face, he crosses to him.) 

Joun: I know what you're feeling over 
this, old friend, but no one can take your 
place. You know that. There’ll be three of 
us instead of two—that’s all. 

Owen: My life’s a small matter—but I 
just want you to know that I’d give it, 
gladly, for either of you 

Joun (blinking): Don’t you suppose -I 
know that, you blithering idiot? 

‘Owen: That’s right. And now, John, I’ve 
something to tell you. I ran into The 
Dragon on my way here. Wayne was 





there, drinking more than was good for him, 
and talking about—her. 





I knew ye’d never 


let me get married without wishin’ me well. 








Joun: Look here, you little villain, is this according to the 
rules ? 


meet at the altar. 


JoHN: Damned 
ward the gate. 
OweEN: 
now. 


scoundrel ! (Starts to- 
OweEN restrains him.) 
You can’t do anything about it 
Only I think you ought to be on your 
guard. He’s not been asked to the wed- 
ding. I’m wondering if that was wise. Oh, 
I know how you feel about him! No man 
has a right to make threats just because he 
is refused by a woman. But Wayne's is a 
strange, bitter nature, and I think he resents 
being discriminated against. At any rate, 
he was making some vague threats that 
“there was still time,” “the wedding wasn’t 
over yet,” and so on. At first I thought I 
wouldn’t tell you 
JoHN: I’m glad you did. If it becomes 
necessary, I’ll deal with him—but that kind 
of man usually takes it out in talking. (The 
gate bell clangs violently.) Somebody else 
arriving. Come into my study and we'll 
talk it over. (They go into the house.) 
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I’m not supposed to see you like this till we 





ELLEN (opening the garden 
door): Lord love us! Here’s 
the cake at last! (Startled) 


Why, it’s Mr. Wayne! I thought 
you were the wedding cake! 
WayYNE (swaying slightly): 
I'm no part of this wedding, it 
would appear. 
ELLEN: What is it you want, 
sir? We're very busy just now. 
Wayne: First, I want to 
come in! (Brushes past her, 
with a laugh.) No place for 
the rejected suitor amidst the 
wedding guests! His great crime 
was that he loved the lady, and 
the lady didn’t love him. 
ELLEN (distressed): You’ve— 


you’ve_ been drinking, Mr. 
Wayne. I do hope you'll go 
quietly away and not make any 
disturbance. 

Wayne: Take this note to her. 
I'll wait. 


ELLEN: She’s dressing—and I 
don’t think she wants to hear 
from you. (More bravely) No, 
sir, I will not! There mustn’t 
anything happen to-night of all 
nights—— 

Wayne: Do as I[ tell you! I 
want that message taken to her 
before the wedding. Under- 
stand? She must read it! She 
must! (Mary CLaAre enters.) 
My respects, Miss Mary. You’ve 
always been so kind—so fair to 
me. Will you have the goodness 
to deliver this note to your 
sister ? 

Mary: Jeremiah Wayne, you had no right 
to come here! It’s not Moonyeén’s fault if 
she doesn’t love you. Why can’t you take 
your dismissal like a man? And not come 
round to distress her like this? 

Wayne: If you'll take that note to her, 
and let me wait for an answer, I'll go quietly. 
If not, I'll stay and watch the wedding like 
a welcome guest—only I don’t vouch for 
what I'll say or do. Which will you have? 

Mary (after a pause): I'll take it. But 
I don’t like this, Mr. Wayne. Wait here. 
(To Eten) Go in and try to keep Mr. 
Carteret from coming out. (Both exit. 
Wayne drops into a chair, his head in his 
hands. After a little, MooNYEEN, in her wed- 
ding gown, appears in the doorway.) 

MoonyYEEN (very softly, as she comes down 
the steps): Ah, Jerry, it was nice of ye to 
come round! I knew ye’d never let me get 
married without wishin’ me well. (He falls 
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on his knees at her feet, burying his head in 
the folds of her skirt.) Jerry—Jerry! 

Wayne: You're not going to marry him— 
it isn’t true—tell me it isn’t true! 

MoonyEEN: Oh, you mustn’t begin all this 
over again! 

WAYNE (springing to his feet): I won't 
let you! He shan’t have you! I’ve as much 
to offer as he has—I was a fool to give you 
up without a fight! But it’s not too late! 
You must come away with me—now! 

MoonyEEN: Jerry! Jerry! 


for me? You're going to leave me now— 
bravely, and wishing me joy—and you're go- 
ing along home, and let me be married to 
the man I love—because you love me. You 
must. You will! Look up now, and tell me 
that you want me to be happy, even though 
it means unhappiness for you. 

Wayne: I can bear it when I’m with you, 
Moonyeen. It’s when I’m alone 

MoonyvEEN: When you're alone, say over 
and over to yourself “I’m doing it for her.” 
Then it will all come right. Will you try? 








Moonyveen: I know a better pretend. Let’s pretend it’s that beautiful day when first we met! 


Wayne: Don’t look at me like that—as if 
you hated me. I love you—it’s killing me! 
For God’s sake, Moonyeen—I can’t stand 
it! I know I’m behaving like a crazy man 
—and that’s what I am—crazy—crazy with 
love and jealousy. The thought of your be- 
longing to another man drives me mad. I 
can't think. I must stop it somehow! 

MoonyEEN (gently): How much do you 
love me, Jerry? 

WAYNE (passionately): More than all the 
world—more than life itself! I can’t give 
you up to him 

MoonyveEEN: Listen to me. Do you know 
what you are going to do to prove your love 





Wayne (nodding): I'll try. 

MoonyveEN (gently leading him toward the 
gate): That’s it! Sure, it’s a dog's life I’d 
be leading you, Jerry, not loving you—and 
you don’t deserve that! You must go now. 
Wish me well, and mean it! (The touch of 
her hand turns him to fire. He clasps her 
in his arms, kissing her hungrily, violently, 
like a madman. Then, throwing her off, 
he runs through the gate and disappears. 
MoonyvEEN sways dazedly against the gate. 
JoHN comes out on the steps, calling her.) 

Joun: Are you out here, Moonyeen? (At 
sight of her in her wedding dress he draws 
a long breath of utter joy and bewilder- 
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ment.) Oh—my lovely—my pink rose! (Jn 
his arms, she begins to shake with crying. 
He caresses her soothingly.) Tears? I 
know. It has all been too much for you. 

MoonyveEN: Hold me tight! 
your arms. 

Joun (very softly): Love is all around 
you. (She stops crying and smiles up at 
him.) Look here, you little villain, is this ac- 
cording to the rules? I’m not supposed to 
see you like this till we meet at the altar. 
You look too wonderful! 


I'm safe in 


When you turned 
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around to me, with the silver light bathing 
you, you looked like a little white ghost 
coming down a moonbeam to greet me. 

MoonyeEEN: I’m no ghost, John. I’m real, 
but I'll love you till | am one, and after! 
(Smiling through her tears) Um so happy 
I can’t keep from crying. (Then demurely) 
It’s customary for the bridegroom to make 
some slight mention of the fact that he isn’t 
altogether wretched. 

JoHnN: Wretched! Vm so happy I’m 
afraid to tell any one for fear it won't last! 


Wayne: I never meant that! My God, I never meant that! 
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MoonyvYeEeENn: Love like this—cannot die. 


(Kissing her hands, he leads her to the 
bench.) Let’s—let’s pretend I haven’t asked 
you to marry me—and you haven't accepted 
—and let’s do it all over again. 

MoonyEEN (laughing): Let’s pretend it’s 
that beautiful day when first we met. 

JoHN: Wasn’t it beautiful? And weren't 
you the glorious little flirt, and didn’t I fall 
in love with you before I’d any more than 
laid eyes on you? I looked at you and my 
heart stopped beating, and I said:to myself: 
“What a wonderful girl! Out of all the 
world she’s the one for me. I’m done for!” 
What did you think? 

MoonyeEEN: I thought: “What an over- 
bearing, arrogant young man! I don’t think 
much of him!” 

JouHN (firmly): I’m 
the house and 

MooNnYEEN : 


going straight into 
stop the wedding! 


Oh, John, don’t! I take it 


back. I thought—I don’t know what I 
thought. I only know that my eyes looked 


into yours and found a home there. 
knew that you were the one for me 
done for! And here we are! 
Joun (drawirg her to him): And noth- 
ing shall ever part us—promise me! 
MoonyYEEN (passionately) : Not even death 


And I 


I was 


I'll find ~ way—to come back—just you wait—and s< 
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itself! Because if I should die, John, I'd 
be so lonely for you I'd come back to you. 

Joun: My love! (He slowly kisses her. 
The gate opens and WaAyYNE bursts in.) 

Joun: If you’ve come to 
turbance at the wedding 

Wayne (thickly): There isn’t going to be 
any wedding! 

Joun: Threats like that won’t do you any 
good. But if you try to cloud Moonyeen’s 
happiness to-night, I'll settle with you after- 
ward! Leave the place! 

Wayne: You'll settle with me now! I 
wasn’t able to keep: you from winning her 
—but, by Heaven, I can keep you from 
marrying her! (He aims a pistol at JouHN.) 

MoonyEEN: No! No! (The bullet strikes 
MoonyEEN. She sinks to the floor.) 

Joun (in horror): Moonyeen! 

Wayne: I never meant that! My God, 
I never meant that! (He leaps over the wall 
as OwEN and the others come rushing in.) 

JouN (holding MooNnyeen’s crumpled 
body): Oh, my darling, my pink rose, try 
with all your strength to help me save you! 

MoonyeEEN (weakly): Too late. I know! 
It’s a pity, isn't it? I said—not even death 
itselfi—— That’s funny, when you think of 
it—like a warning 


create a dis- 
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JoHN: Moonyeen, don’t leave me! 
MoonyEEN: Never fear. Love like this— 
cannot die. I'll find a way—to come back 


—just you wait and see! John—my John— 
I love you. “There's a little green gate—at 
whose trellis I wait—while two eyes so true 
come smilin’ through.” I'll be there—wait- 
ing—just at the end of the road 

The scene gradually fades out and 
the garden of to-day is revealed once 
more. Kathleen still kneels beside her 
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sitting here, with this foolish little toy of 
hers, and the moonlight struck the shadow 
of it on the gate. And suddenly I heard 
the words of her little song, “Two eyes so 
true come smilin’ through at me,” and next 
I heard her little laugh. After that the gate 
opened slowly—slowly—and there in the gate- 
way she stood—with her eyes so true—and 
they were “smilin’ through” at me. 
KATHLEEN (rising): Uncle dear, if you 


could love like that, how is it ye can be so 





KaTHLEEN: Uncle dear, if You could love like that—through the years—and after death itself, how is 


it ye can be so hard about me and my poor little love story? 


uncle, who sits with his eyes covered 
with a trembling hand. 


Joun: Love like that, Kathleen, is the 
smile of God. Often she has come to me, 
sometimes every moonlit night—sometimes 
with long, lonely times between. But always 
when I needed her, she was beside me. And 
the comfort of it was so great that it made 
little difference whether I lived one year 
after her or a hundred, if only she was with 
me now and then. At first I thought I 
couldn’t bear it. And then one night I was 


How can ye? 


hard about me and my poor little love story? 
How can ye? 

JoHN (passionately): Because you're the 
stock of my Moonyeen herself, and his is 
the blood of the Waynes. You must forget 
him, and make an end of this! 

KATHLEEN: Well, then, uncle John, though 
I love ye and respect ye, I just won’t! You 
talk of love bein’ like the smile of God. 
You're not the only one God smiles upon. 
He’s smiled on me, too, and on Ken. Sure, 
it’s not the lad’s fault what his father did! 
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Moonyeen: I know you want me 


You're an obstinate old man, John Carteret, 
and if it wasn’t that I don’t believe that she’s 
ever come to you at all, except in your own 
dreams and fancies, I’d have it in my heart 
to wish that she’d never come again! (K 
NETH’S whistle is heard. KATHLEEN starts. 
Joun: Kathleen! I forbid it! 
KATHLEEN: He’s going to war—I may 
never see him again! I’m going to say good- 


John, my John—and I’m here. But you'll he 
the cobwebs of revenge and hatred from your thoughts before we two can talk together. 


» to sweep out all 


by to him! (She rushes out. JOHN goes 
miserably to the marionette and picks it up. 
The shadow appears on the gate. He waits, 
but MOoNYEEN does not appear. 

JoHN (in a heartbroken cry): Moonyeen! 
(There is no answer.) She doesn’t come to 
me—my pink rose—(He sinks into a chair, 
broken in spirit. At the gate MOONYEEN en- 
te ut he doesn’t see her.) 
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MooNYEEN (in a voice like distant music, 
which he is unable to hear): Oh, John, 
John! Is it so hard to learn the lessons of 
love? You'll never be able to see me while 
you've hate in your heart! I know you 
want me, John, my John, and I’m here. But 
you'll have to sweep out all the cobwebs of 
revenge and hatred from your thoughts be- 
fore we two can talk together. Love of me 
is not enough. Love must shine all around. 




















Four years later, a paler, graver 
Kathleen waits day by day for the post- 
man and a letter from her lover that 


ing desperately to assure herself that his 
heart has not changed. 

Unable to endure Doctor Owen’s 
sympathetic espousal of the lovers’ 
cause, John has banished his old friend 
from his life. Obstinate still, his heart 
filled with bitterness, he has grown 
older, sadder, more feeble, but the old 
temper flashes out as frequently as 
ever. Moonyeen comes to him no more, 
and the marionette has been put away. 

Then one day, Doctor Owen, as if his 





courage has been raised to the deed, 

opens the gate and enters the garden. 

Kenneth Wayne is back—at Doctor ' 

Owen’s house—obsessed with one great 

desire: to see John Carteret. 
Owen: Where do you stand? 


Joun: Where I stood four years ago! } 
Owen: I was afraid so. But whether q 
you like it or not, that four years has taken 
something away from all of us which nothing 
can give back. And from Kenneth Wayne 
it has taken the greatest thing of all—hope. 
He’s come back a very different man from ) 

the one who went away, both in body and in 
- mind. He’s been having a pretty rocky time, 

KENNETH: Will you marry me soon? Next month? John. You must see him! 

KATHLEEN: What’s the matter with— to-morrow ? Joun: I tell you, I won’t see him! 
Owen: John, I warn you—my back is up! 
does not come. The great war is over, Listen to this letter. It’s from his surgeon. 
and Kenneth, badly wounded, has been (Reading) “His wound has caused a limp 
in a London hospital. His letters have which will be with him always. His greatest 


a 2 trouble now is depression. Like most shell- 
been fewer of late, and Kathleen is try- shock victims, he believes he is a big, useless 





eee eee Seemed 











wreckage. He was never known to shirk a 
duty—and for four years he has been 
through concentrated hell.” John, you can't 
be hard on a man like that! 

Joun: I won't see him! We have nothing 
to say to one another! (The gate opens and 
KENNETH, leaning on a cane, stands inside.) 

KENNETH (with quiet dignity and respect) : 
Excuse me, sir, I couldn’t help hearing 
what you said, and I wouldn’t force myself 
upon you if it weren’t necessary. It’s all 
right, doctor. Mr. Carteret has every right 
to feel bitterly toward me—and I—I don’t 
blame him. But when he has heard what I 
have to say, I think he'll be glad I came. 
(OwEN leaves them alone.) Kathleen’s last 
letter—I couldn’t answer it. I decided to 
come. It didn’t seem quite so cowardly. 

Joun: I’m glad you can describe so accu- 
rately your continued pursuit of my niece. 

KENNETH: I’m not pursuing your niece. 
I’m running away from her, really 

Joun: That is what you came to say? 

KENNETH: Yes, sir. I’d rather not see 
Kathleen if you will explain things to her. 
I hope I’m not altogether without courage, 
but—(He turns away to hide his suffering) 
—it will be better if I don’t see her. 

JoHN (grimly): You can hardly expect 
me to contradict that statement. (Less 
harshly) Going to be all right again soon. 

KENNETH: I don’t -know; that’s just the 
trouble. That's what you must tell Kathleen, 
Make her understand that I’ve nothing to 
compensate her for all she would lose. Tell 
her I’m not the same man who left her four 
years ago—that I don’t feel as I did. I 
thought she might guess that from my few 
letters, but she’s too constant herself to 
suspect me of changing. 

JoHN: You mean that you no longer wish 
to marry Kathleen? 

KennetH (hotly): I have no right to 
marry any woman! I'm glad that you re- 
fused to let Kathleen marry me. I'd only 
be a miserable burden to her now. 

Joun: That possibility had nothing to do 
with my refusal. 

KENNETH: I know. But sometimes a mis- 
taken motive works for good in the end. Oh, 
I’m not blaming you for your refusal—not 
any more. You would be something more 
than human if you could forgive my father’s 
crime. Doctor Harding has told me the 
whole story, and so it’s better as it is. She'll 
realize that, too, some day. (KATHLEEN en- 
ters. She stands dazed for a moment.) 

KENNETH: How are you, Kathleen? 

KaTHLEEN (holding out her hands): Ken! 
Oh, Ken! You're back! I think I’m going 
to faint—no, I’m not—I’m going to cry! 


7 
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KennetH: Oh, come, Kathleen, I’m ‘not 
worth a single tear. (She laughs and cries, 
happily.) Awfully jolly to see you, though. 
You're looking very fit. 

KaTHLEEN: Am I? Oh, Ken, you've come 
back! And you're alive! Just let me look 
at you! If I could stop crying for a single 
second, I could see you better. 

KENNETH (trying to be light): Not much 
to look at, I’m afraid. 

KaTHLEEN: You've come back! Aren't 
you glad to see me? You haven't said so, 
you know. When I look at you, these four 
awful years seem like nothing at all. It 
seems as if it were only yesterday you went 
away. Remember when you tried to send 
me that last note, and uncle John found out ? 

KENNETH (setting his teeth): Yes, weren't 
we funny kids? But I suppose all young- 
sters go through that youthful love phase. 

KATHLEEN (smiling): They do say youth- 
ful love makes the best marriage—— 

KrenNeEtTH: Do they? 

KaTHLEEN: And it stands to reason if 
you've loved somebody all your youth you're 
not going to stop all of a sudden—when 
you're older—are you? (He doesn’t answer. 
She goes bravely on.) Now, if I cared for 
somebody, I'd want to be married while I 
was young. I wouldn’t want to wait a min- 
ute longer than was necessary, would you? 

KennetH: That depends, Kathleen. (Ris- 
ing) I shouldn’t have come here. 

KATHLEEN: Shouldn’t have come? 

KennetH: No, I'll go away. I’ve made 
all my plans. You'll forget me. I was hop- 
ing you—didn’t care any more. 

KATHLEEN: Don’t you—care—any more? 

Kennetu: Oh, I’ve no right! 

KATHLEEN (snatching at straws): It's be- 
cause you're afraid you'll never be any bet- 
ter, isn't it? My, but you had me scared 
for a minute! And do you really think that 
would make any difference to me? I love 
you, Ken—just as I always have—just as I 
always will. It’s splendid of you to want 
to release me, but I—I just won’t be released, 
dear. I'd love you if you were in pieces. 

KENNETH: Kathleen, you must believe that 
my deep and undying friendship is all that I 
can offer you—now or ever. Things have 
changed. I thought you'd understand. 

KaTHLEEN: No. Ye see, I trusted in your 
love. But four years is a long time. A man 
can change a lot in four years. He can even 
find himself loving somebody else, can’t he? 

KENNETH: You mustn't believe thai! 

KaTHLEEN: Oh, what does it matter? 
“Things have- changed!” Oh, a silly fool 
I’ve been—and that conceited! (She tries 
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to laugh.) I didn’t mean to throw myself at 
your head, Ken—it’s too silly—too stupid. 

KENNETH (in agony): Kathleen 

KaTHLEEN: Would you mind if I asked 
you to go? Good-by—and please forget 
what I said. (KATHLEEN is sobbing hys- 
terically when JoHN enters.) 

Joun (brokenly): Kathleen—my little girl 
—don’t cry like that—don’t—— 

KATHLEEN: Oh, you've kept us apart 
because you’re cruel and selfish and stub- 
born, and now he doesn't want me any 
more! You've taken him away from me just 
as surely as Jeremiah Wayne took your 
Moonyeen Clare! And my heart’s just as 
bitter and just as lonely! I'm going now, 
uncle, for good, and I’m never coming back 
as long as I live! (She stumbles into the 
house, crying hysterically. JoHN ts deeply 
moved. Presently he goes to the gate and 
calls Owen, to whom—not without dif- 
ficuliy—he apologizes.) 

Owen: John! Oh, John, you dear old 
donkey! (They embrace, both close to tears.) 

Joun: Why, it wasn’t half so hard as I ex- 
pected! In fact, it was so easy I want to do 
it again. Where is that boy? 

Owen: I'll get him! (Rushes out.) 

Joun (as they return) : Come in, my boy. 
I’m not very eloquent in the matter of apolo- 
gies, but- Kenneth, son of 
Wayne, I ask your pardon. 

Owen: And now, where’s Kathleen? I’m 
not forgetting that she has waited four years 
for this moment. 

IKKENNETH: But I’m not fit—— 

Owen: Not fit, my eye! You talk just 
like all shell-shockers. Why, inside of thirty 
days, with your mind full of happiness, you'll 
he playing cricket! (KATHLEEN, in travel- 
ing dress, comes out of the house. She sees 
JoHN with an arm about KENNETH’s shoul- 
der, and cannot believe her eyes. JoHN 
pushes KENNETH gently toward her and, mo- 
tioning to OweEN, drags him out. For a long 
moment they stand looking at each other.) 

KENNETH (gently): What was it you 
taught me four years ago? Oh, yes—it’s 
long been my intention 

KATHLEEN (gasping): You said those 
years over there had changed your heart! 

KENNETH: My heart hasn’t been over 
there. It’s been here all the time. 

KATHLEEN: You said you didn’t care any 
more. You said it yourself! 

KennetH: Never mind that. It’s long 
been my intention to ask a question of you. 

KATHLEEN (tremulously): Dear me, how 
interesting! What can it be? 

KENNETH (taking her hand): Miss Dun- 
gannon—Kathleen—may I call you Kath- 
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leen? If you can find it in your heart to 
care for a miserable, .broken-down 

KaTHLEEN: How dare you talk like that 
about the man I love? 


There is general rejoicing when 
Owen and John come in again to re- 
ceive Kathleen’s hugs and_ tearful 
gratitude, A little later the two old men 
sit to play dominoes once more, in the 
moonlit garden. 


Joun: We'll have the wedding here in 
this garden. It will wipe out the stain. 

Owen (after a play): John, I believe 
she’ll approve of what you’ve done. When 
you meet her, she'll be glad—I’m sure. 

Joun: So am I. When I meet her—— 
(His head nods as if he were asleep.) 

OwEN (peering at Joun): I would like to 
play one game and have you keep. awake 
till the end! (Seeing Joun’s head settle into 
his arms on the table, he crosses to his 
side and puts his hand on his shoulder.) 
Dear old John! (He steals quietly into the 
house. The garden is a flood of brilliant, 
gorgeous silver. Suddenly JoHN its seen 
standing by the table—and also seated in the 
chair exactly as before. The gate opens. 
MoonyYEEN appears in her wedding gown.) 

Joun: Oh, my dear—thank God! You've 
come back to me! 

MOooNYEEN (gently): I’ve been here all the 
time, only yot: couldn't see me because you’ve 
been such an obstinate dear silly! Keeping 
those two dear things apart! 

JoHn: You won't go away any more—now 
that I’ve made it right? 

MooNnYEEN: Never any more! 

Joun: Why, you're in your wedding dress 
—just as you were that night! And as beau- 
tiful, as fresh, as young—as if fifty years 
were only a day—but I How can you bear 
to look at me? I’m old—my face is lined. 

MoonyEEN: I see no lines. 

Joun: I’m bent, and feeble—— 

MoonyEEN (indignantly): You're 
straight and tall as a poplar. 

Joun: You see me—like that? 

MoonyEEN: I see you like that. 

Joun: When shall we be together—always? 

MoonyEEN: Look there. (She points to 
the figure of JoHN in the chair.) 

JouHN (in wonderment): Oh! 
—is this what they call—dying? 
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Why, then 


MoonvEEN: Yes. Isn’t it glorious? And 
isn’t it stupid to be afraid of it? 

Joun (gayly): Who’s afraid? 

MoonyEEN: Some poor dears are. But 


they’d go “smilin’ through” the years if they 
knew what they'd find at the end of the road. 








“Somebody’s Knockin’atYo’ Do’” 


By Henry C. Vance 
Author of “The Sneeze Play,’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


’ “Blondes and Brunettes,’’ etc. 


BY H. J. PECK 


Just to make you laugh, Henry C. Vance gives you this very 
funny bit from the lives of some of our unbleached Americans. 


LYSSES STEBBINS stood in the 
doorway of his shack and looked 
longingly at the one-room home 

he was preparing to turn his back upon. 
Vagrant sunbeams found their way 
through the cottonwood foliage and 
aided in giving the pansy beds a more 
radiant touch; a mocking bird con- 
tributed a lilting carol from its oaken 
perch, while a roving breeze drifted in 
from the near-by woodland hills, laden 
with the fragrance of honeysuckle and 
woodbine. 

It was Monday morning, a spring 
morning, perfect in its beauty and 
charm, Azalee always came from the 
hotel on Monday mornings after the 
breakfast hour, to start her washing. 
And at the moment she was in the 
back part of the premises, bent over 
a scrubhoard, protected from the smoke 
screen of the boiling black pot by a 
sunflower hedge, vociferous and happy. 

Despite the fact that she had toiled 
industriously from sun to sun, since 
the eventful day of her marriage to 
Ulysses, Azalee Stebbins had been left 
none the worse for wear. She was a 
chocolate-complexioned woman _ of 
rather plump proportions, medium of 
stature, but gracefully featured withal 
and a type of darktown beauty good 
to look upon. 

Azalee worked so that she and her 
shiftless husband might exist; labored 
happily and at length, with never a 
grumble over his innumerable short- 
comings. No longer than thirty min- 


utes before she had deposited a boun- 


teous breakfast on the table so Ulysses 
might appease his hunger. She had 
brought this from the hotel kitchen and 
had seen to it that Ulysses had a gen- 
erous quantity of edibles. 

Bending over the board she was sing- 
ing happily, and as Ulysses gave his 
domicile a parting survey, he heard 
from the wash sector of the estate: 
“Somebody's knockin’ at yo’ do’, at you’ do’, 
Somebody's knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

May be a preacher, Ah don’t know, Ah don't 
know, 

May be a preacher, Ah don’t know, Ah don’t 
know, 

Oh-o-o, Mary, Oh-o-o, Marthy, 

Somebody's knokin’ at yo’ do’.” 

Ulysses looked longingly in the di- 
rection whence came the peculiar 
Southern chant. He regretted exceed- 
ingly to leave the industrious Azalee, 
not especially because of any love he 
might possess for his wife, but she had 
always been a good provider. Ulysses 
had brains enough to realize that he 
would have to search at length for 
one who would treat him as well or 
overlook his discrepancies as_ had 
Azalee. Still, it was entirely impera- 
tive that he bid good-by to local scenes, 
the necessity of his departure having 
been self-inflicted. 

The night before, Ulysses had enter- 
tained a number of brethren at his 
shack with a dice game. Fortune had 
failed to smile on him and, as a con- 
sequence, Ulysses soon found himself 
without funds. The temptation to visit 
Azalee’s bank had been too great to 
resist. He had lifted the loose stone 








from the hearth, had felt down in the 
crevice, bringing forth forty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Ordinarily, 
Ulysses: would have replaced a major 
portion of this money, but there stood 
his competitors staring wild-eyed at the 
roll. Pocketing the money for safe- 
keeping, he reéntered the game, falling 
easy prey to the intriguers. 

Azalee never returned from church 
on Sunday nights until near the mid- 
night hour, and Ulysses had gone broke 
before eleven. He had chased the boys 
from the cabin, tidied it up as best he 
could, and had hoped and prayed that 
his spouse would not visit her secret 
vault before morning. Luck had been 
with him in this instance and the em- 
bezzling Ulysses had promised himself 
that he would arise early, get a day’s 
start from the wrath of Azalee, and 
would never venture to return to the 
family hearthstone, unless he could 
bring forty-two dollars and fifty cents 
with him. 

Having little hope of ever accumu- 
lating this much wealth, it was a per- 
manent farewell that Ulysses Stebbins 
gave his wife and his home. With 
sudden action Ulysses stepped from the 
doorway and down the street at a lope. 
The morning through-freight was ap- 
proaching town and Ulysses had heard 
the engine’s whistle. He reached the 
water tank ahead of the train, hearing 
Azalee’s voice still busy on its favorite 
song: 


“May be de doctor, Ah don’t know, Ah don’t 
know, 

May be de doctor, Ah don’t know, Ah don’t 
know, 

Oh-o-o, Mary, Oh-o-o, Marthy, 

Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 


This lanky specimen of ebony 
climbed aboard the freight, and as 
Azalee washed on, unmindful of her 
losses, Ulysses, the absconder, heard 
the cringe of wheels, the clatter of 
brakes, and received showers of cin- 
ders, as he stood between cars and 
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was whirled farther and farther away 
from the scene of his theft. 

Azalee sensed trouble at the noonday 
meal when Ulysses failed to make his 
appearance. Her fears grew when the 
coming of supper failed to bring her 
husband. The truth began to seep in 
and the perturbed Mrs. Stebbins sought 
the hearth. When her fingers encoun- 
tered a vacuum beneath that stone and 
she made the discovery that her money 
was gone, Azalee turned nearer white 
than she had ever been. 

This disaster left her in a semicon- 
scious state. She sat down upon the 
floor and cried, and after the tears 
came more earnest thought. 

“Trust in de Lawd,’ muttered the 
victim of Ulysses’ theft. And arriving 
at this conclusion, she burst*into song: 
“May be ol’ Satan, Ah don’t know, Ah don’t 

know, 
May be ol’ Satan, Ah don’t know, 
Oh-o-o, Mary, Oh-o-o, Marthy, 
Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

At that moment, there came a tap at 
the main entrance to the Stebbins’ man- 
sion. Azalee sprang to her feet and 
started across the floor, attaching no 
significance to the timeliness of the 
knock with the words she had been 
singing. 

In the semidarkness stood the Rever- 
end P. Q. Cizzum, Azalee’s pastor. 

“No, it ain’t Satan, Sistah Stebbins,” 
said the parson with a laugh. 

“Now, suh, Ah sees it ain’t. 
is yo’ dis ebenin’, pahson?” 

“Po’hly, mighty po’hly, Sistah Steb- 
bins. Spring weather’s mighty pretty, 
but it sho’ do stuh up the rhumatiz.” 

“Won't yo’ come in an’ set a while?” 

“Much erblige, thought Ah’d drap 
aroun’ an’ see how it wuz with yo’ 
soul.” 

“Mah soul is all right, but Ah sho’ is 
in trouble.” 

“Don’t tell, 


How 


Sistah Stebbins! Yo’ 


sho’ wuz singing mighty happy to be 
a victim ob trouble.” 








“Yassuh, Ah wuz singin’ all right, but 
Ah did dat after Ah decided to trust 
in de Lawd, Brothah Cizzum.” 

“Dat sho’ is fine, sho’ is. When a 
body can trust in de Lawd an’ sing 
when attacked by some great clammity, 
dey is sho’ on de highway dat leads 
to de pearly gates.” 

“Sho’ do help. Set right down, 
Brothah Cizzum, an’ have some suppah. 
Ah done brought dis to Uly f’um de 
hotel, but he ain’t comin’ back.” 

Brother Cizzum needed no second 
invitation. He parked his feet beneath 


“Say not so, Sistah Stebbins, say 
notso. Remembah de risin’s of Job, 
and how patiently he took ’em.’ 


the little table, placed his frayed hat 
beside the viands on the table, and went 
after the impromptu feast with a vim. 

P. Q. Cizzum might have been 
greatly interested in the misfortune 
which had befallen his star church 
member, but the account of the 
tragedy and his sure-fire sympathy 
could come later. Now was a time for 
action, for such meals as this did not 
come his way often. 

Finally he pushed his chair back 
from the table, looked gravely and 
sympathetically into the eyes of the 
sad-looking Azalee, and said: 
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“Well, sistah, how cum yo’ say yo’ 
is only tol’able?” 

“Tolable ain’t no name fo’ it, 
3rothah Cizzum. Ah’s jes’ downright 
de mos’ misfortunatest pusson yo’ 
evah saw.” 

“Say not so, Sistah Stebbins, say not 
so. Remembah de risin’s of Job, and 
how patiently he took ’em.” 

“De risin’s ob Job mighta been pretty 










bad, but dey can’t compare to de up- 
risin’s of Ulysses.” 

“Mighty bad to hab a husband lak 
dat, but yo’ mus’ reckoncile yo’se’f.” 

“Dat’s de trouble, Brothah Cizzum, 
Ah ain’t got ‘im.” 

“Which ?” 

“Ah ain’t got ’im, he done lef’ me.” 

“Ts dat no-’count Uly done lef’ yo’, 
sistah? Yo’ ought to be laffin’ stid ob 
lookin’ sad. Good riddance ob bad rub- 
bish, dat’s whut Ah calls it.” 

“But he took fo’ty-two dollahs an’ 
fo’ bits whut belongs to me.” 

“Say dat ag’in, sistah.” 
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“Uly done reached down on de 
hearth wheah Ah keeps mah sof’ money 
an’ skeedaddled f’um dis place.” 

“Sistah Stebbins, does yo’ means to 
tell me dat yo’ had dat much money 
heah ?” 

“Yassuh, fo’ty-two doilahs, an’ fo’ 
bits.” 

“Cou’se, Ah sympathizes wif yo’, but 
su’ves yo’ right, su’ves yo’ right.” 

“How come it do? Yo’ means to 
tell me dat de bank wuz de place to 
put dat money ?” 

“Naw’m. It’s jes’ a case ob de wrath 
ob de Lawd bein’ brought down upon 
yo’ haid.” 

Azalee’s eyes doubled their dimen- 
sions, following this statement. Her 
knees contracted a palsied effect, her 
nerves were aquiver. Had not this 
man who communed with the Almighty 
daily, and sometimes between meals, 
told her that she was an especial target 
for the wrath of God? 

“How is it yo’ means de Lawd’s 
angry wif me, Brothah Cizzum?” 

“Simply dis, sistah: yo’ wusn’t totin’ 
fair. Yo’ should of brought mos’ ob 
dat money to me to see dat it went 
through de propah channels in ouah 
missionary wu’k fo’ furrin fields. ’Stid 
ob dat, yo’ been holdin’ out on de Lawd. 
Ah sho’ is su’prised dat a sistah ob 
yo’ spi’itual standin’ done ben back- 
slidin’ lak dat.” 

Azalee was sobbing. Accused as per- 
petrator of a crime against religion 
made her more miserable than ever. 

“Don’t ’cuse me ob fallin’ f’um 
grace, please don’t, Brothah Cizzum. 
Ah sho’ is sorry Ah done it. Ready 
right now to go to de mou’nah’s bench.” 

“Don’t cry, honey, don’t cry. Jes’ let 
dis be a lesson an’ a ’zample to yo’. 
In de day to come remembah dat ol’ 
Brothah Cizzum right heah fo’ ’sulta- 
tion, and dat de Lawd rightfully owns 
paht ob de money what yo’ gits ahaid 
on.” 

Before Brother Cizzum left the shack 


Azalee had dried her tears and was 
looking upon the future more optimis- 
tically, but she was a bit lonely that 
night and in the days to come. Ulysses 
was undoubtedly trifling and lazy to an 
extreme, but there was no denying that 
he had been good company. 

Spring ran into summer and the fag- 
end of the heated term brought Mr. J. 
Frank Rushton on his annual automo- 
bile tour. Mr. Rushton was a business 
man and had gathered a goodly share 
of this world’s goods and was occupied 
in the gentle pastime of gathering 
more. Still, each summer, he made it 
a point to steal away from his business 
interests for a month, take his family, 
and enjoy a vacation motoring over the 
country. 

A broken axle was responsible for 
J. Frank’s sojourn of three days in 
Locust Grove. Facilities for repairing 
the car were not to be found in such 
a provincial town, and he was forced 
to await the coming of a new axle by 
express, 

As a consequence, J. Frank, his fam- 
ily, and the negro chauffeur, Jake, ac- 
cepted the inevitable, but welcomed a 
three-day sojourn at the Locust Grove 
Hotel, the town’s best and only hos- 
telry, with no great show of enthu- 
siasm. 

A joyful disappointment awaited 
them. That first night at the hotel had 
been a blissful one, as the Rushton 
family had peacefully courted Mor- 
pheus on the first feather beds they 
had ever come in contact with. The 
night’s rest had been refreshing. 

Following this, came one of the most 
wonderful breakfasts that J. Frank had 
ever experienced. Good, home-cured, 


country ham, eggs—products of the 
day before—and those biscuits!” J. 
Frank consumed biscuit after biscuit, 
until his good wife looked upon him 
with eyes of disapproval. 

“Best breakfast I’ve ever had,” com- 
plimented J. Frank. 
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“Thanky,” muttered Steve Webb, 
proprietor of the establishment. Steve 
received complements on the. culinary 
facilities of his hotel with monotonous 
regularity. 

“{ just must have another of those 
remarkable biscuits,” said J. Frank 
with a slight show of embarrassment. 

“Don’ feel a-tall backwards, they was 
put here to be et up,” replied the pudgy 
Mr. Webb. 

“Who cooked them?” 

“The black gal what served ’em.” 

“She’s some cook !” 

“Y’ll say she is.” 

Azalee heard these compliments as 
she stood in the doorway, and a row 
of gleaming ivories showed between 
two red lips with a jetty black ground, 

J. Frank finally departed from the 
dining room, depositing a dollar tip on 
the table as he left. It was the largest 
Azalee had ever received in her career 
as combination chef and waitress. She 
placed the perquisite in the pocket of 
her gingham apron, murmuring: 

“De Lawd giveth, an’ de Lawd 
taketh away!” 

Jake, the chauffeur, and J. Frank, his 
employer, went over the hill to take a 
peep at the broken-down motor car, to 
ascertain how it had fared through the 
night, and, as they made their way up 
the incline, music, manufactured in the 
kitchen of the hotel, with a clatter of 
dishes for an accompaniment, came to 
their ears. Azalee was in a_ happy 
frame of mind, following the generous 
tip, and was singing: 

“May be Mr. Rockefellah, Ah don’t know, 
Ah don't know, 

May be Mr. Rockeiellah, Ah don’t know, 

Oh-o-o, Mary, Oh-o-o, Marthy, 

Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

Despite his interest in the welfare of 
his car, Mr. Rushton could not get his 
mind off the excellent qualities of the 
cuisine of the local hostelry. 

“Gee, those were the best biscuits 
ever! They melted in your mouth.” 





“Ah knows dey does, boss,” replied 
Jake with a grin. “Dat ’oman passed 
biskits to me in de kitchen ’twell Ah 
thought her ahm was gwine drop off.” 

“So you got some of the same 
brand ?” . 

“Sho’, cap’n. Don’t see me missin’ 
nothin’ lak dem biskits. Ham, too. 
Nevah et sech ’licious ham since heah 
Ah been.” 

“Wouldn’t it be great if I could get 
a cook like that back home, Jake?” 

“Yo’ done spoke a pahable. Dem 
‘omans what yo’ gets can’t get to fust 
base wid dis Azalee. ’Sides, dey ain’t 
no "pendance to be put in ’em. Bet 
yo’s had ten cooks de pas’ yeah.” 

“Very. conservative estimate. The 
cook problem has everybody worried in 
the city, Jake.” 

“Yassuh, dat’s what Ah knows, an’ 
Ah was jes’ thinkin.——” 

“You were thinking what ?” 

‘Jes’ thinkin’, boss, dat’s all.” 

“Out with it, you black rascal.” 

Had it not been for Jake’s dress-suit 
complexion, one would have noted a 
reddish glow creep into his cheeks. 
Jake, to be frank, was blushing. 

“Ah—er—ah was jes’ thinkin’ 
whyn’t yo’ take dat Azalee back home 
wif yo’ fo’ a cook, boss?” 

“By George, Jake, that’s a wonderful 
idea! No one would ever dream you 
were able to produce a brain-child like 
that.” 

“Doesn’t know nothin’ ‘bout no 
brain-child, but I sho’ can realize wif 
bof eyes shut dat dis ‘oman is de cook- 
in’est gal whut is!” 

“Do you think I could lure her away, 
Jake?” 

“Specks yo’ could, wif a li’l ’sistunce. 
Want me to ’proach her on de sub- 
ject?” 

“To be sure. And use every means 
of argument available. Life would be 
worth living again if I could capture 
a cook like that. All of Mrs. Rush- 
ton’s worries would be over.” 





As the meals rolled by, J. Frank 
Rushton’s longing for a cook of 
Azalee’s caliber grew into an obses- 
sion. He concluded that he must 
have Azalee for his own kitchen at 
any cost. 

The better half of the Rushton 
household was also delighted with 
the meals, but no woman has ever 
been endowed with an appetite of 
the caliber of the normal male, who 
can get more enjoyment out of a 
two- inch steak than one of the gen- 
tler sex out of a hamper of flattery. 

The Rushtons were enjoying a 
meal in the hotel dining room a_day 
or so later. The shipment of the 
axle for the car had not come as 
promptly as had been at first hoped 
for. Mr. Rushton had started on 
his sixth biscuit when he was sud- 
denly halted in the fletcherizing pro- 
ceedings by a clatter of dishes in the 
kitchen. 

Guests made hurried entrance to 
the scene whence came the commotion. 

They found Chauffeur Jake wildly 
running around the room with a plaster 
of pie dough clustered around his fea- 
tures. Azalee, hands upon hips and 
face registering anger, was watching 
the victim of her wrath as he went 
through gyrations and contortions. 

Mr. -Rushton, viewing the predica- 
ment of his servant with alarm, de- 
manded sternly: 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” 

“Dat boy ob yo’s insulted me, dat’s 
why come it!” 

Jake had not removed a sufficient 
amount of the dough from his face to 
state his side of the case. 

“I’m sure there must be some mis- 
take,” replied Mr. Rushton. “Jake al- 
vays conducts himself as a gentleman.” 

“Gen’man nothin’! Dat boy got all 
kinds of wicked notions in his haid.” 

“What did Jake say to you?” 

“Axed me how Ah would like to go 
to de city to live.” 
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“Well, what’ 
wrong with that?” 
“Ev’thing. He nn 
knows Ah’m pul- = 
fectly good chu’ch 
niggah, what ain’t going’ to run off wif 
no city dude like him.” 

“You misinterpreted Jake’s meaning, 
Azalee. He doesn’t want you to elope 
with him. He was speaking in my 
behalf.” 

“Which ?” 

“He was interceding for me.” 

“What yo’ mean by dat, white 
folks?” 

“TI told Jake to speak to you about 
accompanying us back home. I want 
you to be my cook.” 

Jaké broke into the dialogue at this 
juncture. 

“Yassum, dat’s what Ah was tryin’ 
to do, Miss Azalee. ’Fo’ de Lawd, dat 
was what Ah was aimin’ at.” 

“Den, whyn’t yo’ say so?” 

“Didn’t gi’me no chance, Miss 
Azalee. Yo’ done plastered dat bowl 
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assertion that she 
could ride to the 
city in the car. 
Automobiles were 
not very plentiful 
in Locust Grove 
and Azalee had 
never been _initi- 
ated, into the thrills 
accompanying a 
motor ride. A vi- 
sion of a lengthy 
ride in the hand- 
some car caused 
her to answer in 
the affirmative. 

And, thus it hap- 
pened that the 
Locust Grove Ho- 
tel lost its cook, 
Parson Cizzum 
lost his most ardent 
supporter and con- 
tributor, and 
Chauffeur Jake 
lost his heart. 


= Azalee, hands upon hips and face registering anger, Jake had been 


was watching the victim of her wrath as he went through 


smitten from the 


gyrations and contortions. first. Days of as- 


of dough ovah my haid, befo’ Ah gits 
a chance to explanate.” 

“Well, Ah sho’ is sorry, Mistah Jake, 
dat Ah was laborin’ under a misappli- 
cation.” 

“Ah is, too, hon—Ah means Miss 
Azalee.” 

Mr. Rushton thought it an appro- 
priate time to press his plea. 

“Yes, Azalee, I asked Jake to speak 
to you about working for me.” 

“But Ah can’t do it, boss.” 

“And why not?” 

“?Cause Ah was bohn’d and raised 
in dis town, an’ Ah would feel lost 
in de city.” 

A good offer was forthcoming as to 
salary, which caused Azalee to weaken. 
The thing that really brought her 
to an acceptance, however, was the 





sociation in the 
kitchen had fanned the flames of love, 
but the rude jolt he had received from 
that shower of dough had cooled his 
ardor a bit, and while the thrill was 
there when Azalee deposited her form 
by his side and the tourists bade Lo- 
cust Grove good-by, he made sure pve 
this thrill passed unnoticed by th 
woman at his side, 

The next few months passed more 
peacefully for the Rushton household, 
as far as the kitchen sector was con- 
cerned, than at any time in their domes- 
tic career. Azalee was not only an 
ideal cook, but she bought her supplies 
economically as well, whittling down a 
grocery bill that had always been wont 
to make an altitude record in price from 
month to month. 

Those who have waxed warm be- 
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neath the neckband over the discrepan- 
cies and shortcomings of household 
help; who have petted and coddled serv- 
ants in order to keep them in the serv- 
ice, and who have pleaded with em- 
ployment agencies for relief, will not 
wonder at the contentment enjoyed by 
J. Frank Rushton with the knowledge 
that he had one of the best cooks this 
side of the north pole and a thoroughly 
reliable negro chauffeur who had been 
in his employ for years. 

In fact, bliss seemed to pervade 
every nook and cranny of the Rushton 
home. Jake had been in love with 
Azalee from the start, madly, passion- 
ately in love with this creature from 
the rural districts. He had never 
ceased aspiring to call the voluptuous 
Azalee “Mrs. Jake Johnsing.” 

As for Azalee, she had been dazzled 
by Jake’s city chivalry, his alertness to 
do her every bidding. This was some- 
thing of an innovation to country-bred 
Azalee, who, in her limited experience 
with the male of the species, so far 
as darktown circles were concerned, 
had found them lazy to an extreme, 
ever ready to allow their wives or 
sweethearts to do the bulk of the work. 

Jake realized that her attitude, since 
the dough-smearing incident at Locust 
Grove, had changed toward him, but he 
was also aware of the fact that Azalee 
held aloof from him at times. In fact, 
he felt that there was something in her 
past she was trying to hide, something 
that took the form of an obstacle to 
their friendship and love. 

This feeling was correct. Azalee had 
never told her suitor that she had ‘a 
living husband and had not been di- 
vorced. She had not figured it worthy 
of mention or important enough to an- 
nounce at first. Then, as her infatua- 
tion for this immaculate Beau Brum- 
mel grew, she hesitated and postponed. 
It was an unpleasant task, and this 
caused her to procrastinate. 

She had just finished with the dishes 


one morning when Jake thrust his 
kinky head in the doorway and beamed 
upon her. 

“Want to run ovah to Miss Hawkins 
wif me in de cah?” he asked. 

“Why come yo’ goin’ to Miss Haw- 
kins?” 

“Mistah Frank done bought a set ob 
books f’um Mistah Hawkins an’ wants 
me to fetch ‘em in de cah.” 

“Be wif yo’ in a minnit, deah,” she 
replied smilingly. 

Jake was enraptured at this show of 
sentiment. It undoubtedly meant that 
he was making progress, even though 
the going had been slow, in his con- 
quest for the adorable Azalee’s heart 
and hand. 

She stepped into the car, assisted by 
her worshipful suitor. After he had 
seated himself at the wheel, a thrill 
shot through Jake as he realized that 
she snuggled just a wee bit in his di 
rection. 

“Nice day, Sistah Azalee,” he finally 
stammered. 

Puffec’ly lovely, Jake.” 

Jake piloted the car a roundabout 
way, entering the park for a _ spin 
through its pretty roadways. He had 
a faint suspicion that Cupid was 
shadowing him and he thought the park 
a romantic spot to pour forth avowals 
of love. 

The machine came to a sudden halt. 

“What's de mattah?” asked Azalee. 

“Doesn’t know. Spec’s Ah bettah get 
out an’ see,” was the reply. 

‘*‘Ain’t dis de mos’ saloobrius scenery 
though ?” 

“Puffec’ly grand!” 

“Let’s get out and set a while.” 

“Was jes’ goin’ to sugges’ dat.” 

A few moments of silence. 

“Got somethin’ Ah wants to say to 
yo’, Miss Azalee.” 

. “Ain’t nobody to in’trup’ yo’.” 

“In de fu’st place, dey ain’t a thing 
de mattah wif dis ca’h, ’ceptin’ dat Ah 
choked de engine.” 
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“How crool.” 

“How come yo’ say dat?” 

“Yo’ oughtn’t to choke anything.” 

“Dat’s speakin’ in terms of automo- 
bilology. What Ah means is dat de 
ca’h didn’t come to a stop of its own 
violation.” 

“Ah knowed it didn’.” 

“How come yo’ realize dat?” 

“’Cause Ah knowed yo’ wanted to 
make talk wif me ‘bout yo an’ mah- 
se’f, and was jes’ beatin’ roun’ de 
bush.” 

“Dat makes it easier,” said Jake with 
a sigh. 

“Ah thought it would he’p a 1i’l.” 

“Azalee, deah, Ah craves yo’! Ah 
wants yo’ fo’ mah own!” 

“Yo’s been mighty nice to me, Jake.” 

“Nice, nothin’. Ain’t treated yo’ 
neah like Ah would, if Ah had de jack. 
Ah sho’ does ado’ah yo’, baby.” 

“Dis ado’ahin’ bizness ain’t been all 
on one side, nuthah,’ beamed Azalee 
with a coy smile. 

This assertion was too much for 
Jake. He could control his emotions 
no longer. These had been pent up for 
months, due to Azalee’s aloofness. His 
strong arms reached out and he crushed 
the unresisting and irresistible Azalee 
in his arms. 

“Come out of the clinches, and move 

on.” 
This rude interruption from Patrol- 
man O’Hara, as he twirled a club in 
menacing fashion, routed Dan Cupid, 
broke into the happiest moment of 
Jake’s life, and brought the enraptured 
Azalee back to earth. 

“Move on, I say, before I run you 
in to the station,’ rasped the irate 
policeman. “Bad enough for young 


white couples to be spooning round in 
this park when it’s dark, let alone a 
couple of niggers in broad, open day- 
light !” 

“*Scuse me, boss,” said Jake sheep- 
ishly. 

“Us didn’ mean no ha’hm,” cooed 
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Azalee, and the big car gathered speed 
and glided along the boulevard and out 
on to the public highway once more. 

“Sho’ wisht Ah could ob axed yo’ to 
marry me, befo’ de int’ruption,” whis- 
pered Jake. 

“Maybe it’s a good thing yo’ didn’.” 

“How come yo’ say dat?” ; 

“Hon, don’t yo’ know dat ’omans 
can’t gib dey answer on de spurt ob 
de minnit?”’ evaded Azalee. “Dey al- 
lers got to settle a question lak dat 
when dey’s off by deyse’f somewheah. 
A ’oman would promise mos’ anything 
when she’s in de ah’ms ob her lovah, 
deah. She got to thrash such serious 
questions out by her lonesome.” 

A few blocks of silence and the car 
drew up near the curb in front of the 
Hawkins home. Jake bou~‘-d out of 
the machine and strode to the rear of 
the house. 

Azalee, left to herself, basked in the 
sun and wondered if the joy to be 
found inside the pearly gates and on 
the streets paved with gold could com- 
pare with her present state of ecstasy. 

The clatter of a lawn mower had 
drowned out a mocking bird’s efforts 
to gladden his hearers, at the time the 
car had halted in front of the Hawkins 
home. The rattle of the mower had 
ceased now, however, and Azalee heard 
the sweet notes as they came from the 
musical throat of this feathered song- 
ster. She had played audience to hun- 
dreds of mocking birds back home in 
Locust Grove, but this one, it seemed in 
the enraptured Azalee, made the sweet- 
est music of all. She looked dreamily 
at the skies, then closed her eyes in 
perfect contentment. 

“Mawnin’!” 

That greeting came like a shot from 
a cannon. With distorted eyes, and 
horror-stricken, Azalee gazed to the 
sidewalk and looked into a familiar 
face. 

“Uly!” she shrieked. 

“Dat’s me,” grinned her husband. 








Azalee’s tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth and refused to negotiate 
even the fraction of a sentence. 

“Ain’t yo’ glad to see me, Az?” he 
queried. 

Silence made up the sum total of her 
response. 

Ulysses, undaunted by the conversa- 
tionless attitude of his companion, con- 
tinued : 

“Don’t guess yo’ is ’specially ‘lighted, 
though. Ah seen yo’ handsome ’scoht, 























“Azalee, deah, 

Ah craves yo’! 

Ah wants yo’ fo’ 
mah own!” 
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Yo sho is puttin’ on style fo’ a country 
nigger.” 

More silence 

“Better pay me some min’. Might 
want me to make bon’ fo’ yo’ ob yo’ 
hits de jail.” 

The mention of jail so brusquely 
brought Azalee to her senses and gave 
her power of speech. 

“Why come yo’ say somethin’ about 
jail, triflin’ thief, what sneaks an’ steals 
*fenseless ‘oman’s foh’ty-two dollahs 
an’ fo’ bits? Yo’ is de one what ought 
to be goin’ to jail.” 

‘Hol’ on. How yo’ goin’ prove dat? 
’Sides, Ah’s got de goods on yo’.” 

“Why come yo’ say dat?” asked 
Azalee, startled. 

“'Sperience is a won’ful thing, Az. 
Ah got mahse’f some ’sperience since 
Ah been in dis town. Ah knows a 
whole lot ’bout de law.” 

“Well, what if yo’ does?” defiantly. 

Ulysses’ tones grew stern and his at- 
titude was menacing. 

fvah heah "bout Big Amy: 

“Can’t say dat Ah has,” coldly. 

“Well, Mis’ Stebbins, it’s bout time 
yo’ was learnin’. Big Amy was a gal 
jus’ "bout like yo’, what had herse’f 
three or husbands all to once. It 
was agin’ de law and dis Big Amy 
landed smack-in de chain gang. Same 
thing dat happened to her is sho’ liable 
to happen to yo’.” 

The truth began to dawn. 
Ulysses thought she had al- 
ready taken unto herself an- 
other lord and master. Aza- 
lee was in a pitiful plight. 
She feared Jake would re- 
turn at any moment and 
learn the truth. She had 
come to grief just at a time 
when the world had seemed 
more blissful than since she 
had joined its forces. 

It was readily to be seen 
that fortune by no means had 
beamed on Ulysses since Iast 
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she had gazed upon his lazy frame. 
Two bits made up the sum total of ‘his 
cash funds, his toes showed a tendency 
to creep through the perforated uppers 
of his shoes, and his raiment was fraz- 
zled to the extreme in sundry spots. 
Ulysses, however, had been doing a deal 
of thinking and scheming while he 
taunted his wife. Realizing that she had 
become frightened by his bold asser- 
tions, Ulysses continued : 

“Co’se, yo’ can git out ob dis mess 
fo’ a ’sideration.” 

“What does yo’ mean?” pleadingly. 

“Well, if yo’d leave about twenty-five 
dollahs fo’ me at de E. Pluribust Unum 
Seegar sto’ by to-morry mawnin, yo’ 
awful wedded husban’ would skip dis 
town an’ leave yo’ to yo’ dollin’ friend.” 

Jake rounded the house, whistling. 
Ulysses took the cue and ambled back 
to his deserted lawn mower, while Aza- 
lee greeted her returned hero with a 
rather shameful look. 

The books were placed in the ton- 
neau, the motor started, and the per- 
turbed Azalee was whisked away from 
the unpleasant scene. The fiendish 
Ulysses, with twenty-five dollars in 
sight, left a half-finished lawn to boost 
the ire of the owner of the premises, 
and shuffled from the scene of his re- 
cent labors. 

That evening, prior to the dinner 
hour, J. Frank Rushton sat reading the 
late editions. Mrs. Rushton was busy 
on a paper she was scheduled to read 
to the Thursday Afternoon Study Club, 
while Azalee was busy preparing din- 
ner in the kitchen. As she went about 
her labors, she sang: 

“May he de debbil, Ah don’t know, Ah don’t 
know. 

May be de debbil, Ah don’t know. 

Oh-oh-oh, Mary, Oh-oh-oh, Marthy, 

Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

“The biscuits might be burned to- 
night, for Azalee is in a troublous 
frame of mind,” said J. Frank. 
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“How do you know she isn’t in a 
good humor?” asked Mrs. Rushton, 

“Because I’ve learned her like a 
book. When she’s religious, she sings 
of the Lord; if she’s been generously 
dealt with, her song trends toward 
some wealthy figure; if she’s a bit puny, 
it’s always Gabriel or St. Peter who 
knocks on the door. If the sea is 
stormy and the waves of adversity are 
lashing the deck, she invariably calls the 
attention of her hearers to the fact that 
Satan is probably the bloke seeking en- 
trance.” 

Ulysses Stebbins shamelessly col- 
lected twenty-five dollars at the E 
Pluribus Unum Cigar store, and equally 
as shamelessly sought out the nearest 
dice game on Dark Row. Despite his 
eloquence, however, in addressing the 
cubes, they refused to be sweet to him 
and his pleadings for “nat’chals” were 
apparently lost on desert air, for his 
ill-gotten gains were soon exhausted 
and he wandered forth from the estab- 
lishment in his natural state of delin- 
quency. 

Three days had passed since the un- 
happy episode which had cast a shadow 
over Azalee’s erstwhile  sun-strewn 
pathway of love. Her chief occupa- 
tion during those three days and nights 
was eluding the persistent and puzzled 
Jake. Then, during the afternoon, as 
she sat applying her: guaranteed hair- 
straightener, she heard a whistle, which 
peculiarly reminded her of the old days 
at Locust Grove. 

Without hesitation, but fearful, 
nevertheless, Azalee crept to the door 
and .peered up the alley. There, lurk- 
ing in the shadow of a telephone pole, 
stood her Nemesis, Uly, grinning, his 
teeth appearing to Azalee in the form 
of a serpent’s fangs. 

He beckoned the trembling Azalee. 

Her first impulse was to run in the 
opposite direction until breathless, but 
she obeyed the signal and advanced. 





“Honey, Ah’s broke,” 
Ulysses in muffled tones. 

“Don’ honey me, yo’ black scoun’el!” 

“Don’ be so sassy wid me, Az. Jus’ 
membah what happened to dis heah big 
Amy Ah was tellin’ yo’ ’bout.” 

“Why come yo’ can’t leave me 
alone ?”’ 

“Tends to after dis, but Ah’s got to 
have fifteen dollahs.” 

“Ain’t got it.” 

“Yes yo’ is.” 

“If Ah gets fifteen dollahs, will yo’ 
go way an’ let me res’ in peace?” 

“Sho will. Get dat fifteen dollahs, 
an’ yo’ won’t see mah face no mo’ in 
dis town.” 

“Wait heah, den, an’ Ah’ll try an’ 
get it fo’ yo’.” 

Azalee appeared on the scene again 
presently, silently turned over the 
money to her tormentor, as _ silently 
turned on her heel, walked back to the 
house, entered, and slammed the door. 

The dusky Venus of the Rushton 
kitchen knew only enough law to realize 
that she couldn’t marry Jake until a 
divorce was procured from Ulysses, but 
she was too ignorant to figure just how 
she should go about getting a divorce. 
And too, she was fearful lest Jake 
should become cognizant of the fact 
that she had already been shackled by 
the nuptial chains. 

Azalee was fully aware of Jake’s de- 
votions, but doubted that it would con- 
tinue once he learned her true status 
as a matrimonial prospect. Jake, ac- 
cording to her argument, ~was_ too 
exacting and fastidious to accept a 
second-hand wife. 

On top of all this, Azalee placed as 
a certainty the probability that Ulysses 
would return for more money as soon 
as his present funds had been ex- 
hausted, and just where the next in- 
stallment to be demanded by Uly 
would come from, was something else 
again. 

It was all too much for this ignor- 
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ant country girl. She gave up in de- 
spair, realizing that she could not 
longer weather the storm. Azalee had 
reached the end of her tether. In this 
distressing hour, even the balm of all 
her ills, “Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ 
do’,” had completely abandoned her. 

She resolved to resign her position 
in Mr. Rushton’s employ, to collect her 
withdrawal fee from her favorite 
society, and to ride as long as the money 
lasted. She couldn’t stand to face Jake 
another day. She would away to fields 
anew and try to forget. This, it 
seemed, was the only escape, and she 
reached the decision with unswerving 
firmness, planning to make known her 
intentions at an early hour the follow- 
ing morning. 

At the very moment when Azalee 
nursed her troubles and debated her 
course of procedure, Jake sat in his 
own apartment, face clasped in palms 
chin almost touching knees, great gobs 
of gloom surrounding him on every 
side, a victim of abject despair. 

With no knowledge whatever of the 
problems confronting his  adoralle 
Azalee, he had been unable to fathom 
her actions of recent days. Her cold 
attitude had chilled him to the marrow 
and cut him to the quick. He had 
reached the point of cracking under the 
strain. To remain in the same house 
and work for the same employer with 
a woman who apparently had led him 
on until he had thought she was almost 
in his grasp, and then had turned her 
back on his desires and hopes, was too 
much for Jake. 

‘She sho’ don’ look lak no vampiah,” 
muttered Jake to himself, “but dawg- 
gone if she ain’t wrop me ’roun’ her 
li'l fingah an’ den laff at how hard 
Ah is fell.” 

3ringing this sordid communion 
with himself to a close, Jake promised 
himself that he would go to Mr. Rush- 
ton the next morning, resign the posi- 
tion he had held for years, and ship 




















A high board fence, aided by Ulysses’ overconfidence as to his ability as a hurdler, 
brought the chase to a halt. 


for parts unknown, just so long as said 
parts were far enough away, that he 
might proudly hold his head aloft once 
more. 


Mr. Rushton negotiated a head-high 
stack of flapjacks at the breakfast hour 
and smacked over their deliciousness. 
What a marvel he had in the kitchen! 
How fortunate was he to have under 
his roof at his beck and call the two 
blue-ribbon servants of the entire city! 
These thoughts coursed his mind as the 
skyscraper of flapjacks dwindled, and 
he telt happy, unmindful of the omi- 
nous clouds that bade fair to wreck 
the foundations of his domestic bliss. 

He reluctantly evacuated his chair at 
the table and strolled to the front porch 
for an after-breakfast cigar and a pe- 
rusal of the morning paper. He was 


engaged in absorbing the contents of 
a double-suicide episode, when a black 
head peeped out from the front door 
screen, its Owner saying: 

“Mistah Rushton ?” 

“Ves, Azalee?” 

“Got somethin’ mighty impohtant to 
*scuss wid yo’.” 

“Won’t it keep until to-night? 
due at the office soon.” 

“Naw, suh, dat’s de trouble, it done 
kep’ too long, now.” 

“Well, out with it.” 

“Ah’s resignin’.” 

“You’re what?” 

“Ah’s quittin’ mah job.” 

“Now, Azalee, you can’t mean to tell 
me you’re quitting me cold? If you 
wanted more money, why didn’t you 
come to me? I wouldn’t mind adding 
two dollars a week to your pay.” 
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“It ain’t de money, Mistah Frank.” 

“It couldn’t be the treatment ?” 

“Naw suh, it sho’ couldn’t. Yo’-all’s 
treated me mighty scrumpshus since 
Ah’s been heah.” 

“Open up and tell me the whole 
story, Azalee, and we'll see if matters 
can’t be remedied.” 

“Ain’t no story to tell. Ah’s jus’ got 
to quit dis job an’ git out ob dis heah 
town.” 

“Surely you have a reason for this 
sudden decision?” 

“Yassuh, in co’se, Ah’s got mahse’f a 
reason.” 

“Why not put me wise?” 

“Boss, dis heah is a pussonal ’faih, 
ve’y pussonal.” 

“And you'd rather not confide in 
me ?” 

“Dat’s it, Ah’s rether not ’fide.” 

“T suppose that in leaving you’re giv- 
ing me the customary two weeks’ no- 
tice ?” 

“Which ?” 

“Surely you intend to stay for two 
weeks until I can get some one in your 
place!” 

Azalee’s eyes assumed a startled look. 

“You know the law gives me the 
right to demand that you stay two 
weeks longer,” explained J. Frank with 
a mischievous gleam in his eye. 

Azalee’s fright was unmistakable 
now. Beads of perspiration began to 
form upon her forehead. Here was 
the law brought to her attention once 
more. Finally she managed to blurt: 

“Co’se, de law is de law, an’ if yo’ 
’sists on mah _ servishes, dey ain't 
nothin’ fo’ me to do but stay. But Ah 
had counted on leffin’ dis heah city even 
befo’ dust.” 

J. Frank’s tones grew more calm 
and gentle. 

“Of course, I’m not going to hold 
you here for two weeks against your 
will, Azalee, but I sure would appre- 
ciate it if you’d consent to remain until 
to-morrow. The Hawkins are coming 
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over for dinner to-night, and we'd be 
up against it without a cook. Won't 
you think this matter over and wait 
until to-morrow ?” 

“Ah’ll stay, sho’, an’ cook dis heah 
dinner fo’ yo’, but as for thinkin’ dis 
matter, Ah’s jus’ as good as gone, 
boss.” 

The conference having reached its 
climax, Azalee, sorrowful of counte- 
nance, backed into the house, progress- 
ing toward the kitchen. 

J. Frank Rushton jammed his hat 
down over his ears, summoned Jake 
with the car, left the house without 
implanting the usual kiss upon the lips 
of Mrs. Rushton, and was the living 
image of gloom as he sat in the car and 
was whirled toward the business center 
of town. 

Azatee’s announcement that she 
would sever connections with the Rush- 
ton household had fallen with the force 
of a ton of brick upon J. Frank and had 
left him in possession of a double- 
jointed grouch. 

Suddenly Jake half turned from the 
wheel and said: 

“Guess dis will be de las’ time Ah’ll 
evah drive yo’ to town, kunnel.” 

Here was another thunderbolt out of 
an apparently clear sky. 

“I don’t get you, Jake,” Mr. Rush- 
ton managed to gasp with fake non- 
chalance. 

“S’pose yo’ thinks Ah’s a mighty 
‘culiah pusson, Mistah Rushton, but 
Ah’s throwin’ up dis job fo’ a fac’.” 

“Exceptionally poor attempt to josh 
me, Jake. Besides, I’m in no humor 
for jokes this morning.” 

“Hones’, Mistah Rushton, Ah ain’t 
tryin’ to joke. Serious is mah middle 
name. Ah mus’ be quittin’ dis heah 
job dat Ah’s growed up wid.” 

“But you can’t quit me, Jake! 
You’re part of the fixtures at my 
house.” 

“Dat’s what Ah was thinkin’, boss, 
till jus’ frequen’ly. Sumpum’s come 
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ovah me, kunnel, sumpum’s sho’ come 
ovah me.” 

This double jolt had got on Mr. 
Rushton’s nerves. He was in no frame 
of mind for the day’s work. He 
wanted to learn the cause of this un- 
expected and unheralded — servants’ 
strike and determined to do so without 
delay. He ordered Jake to stop the 
car in order that he might get the 
whole truth and start remedial pro- 
cedure that he hoped would clear the 
situation. 

Jake was a bit backward about be- 
ginning the story of his infatuation for 
Azalee but once started, he opened up 
full force. He recounted the slow pro- 
cedure of his courtship, the sudden, 
generous way in which Azalee had 
spoken words of love, how this dis- 
play of emotion on her part had thrilled 
him; then, just as the romance had 
seemed on its way to success, how she 
had snubbed him. Jake told of the 
days of agony. 

“Jus, reached a point wheah it look 
lak mah heart gwine’r bus’, boss, an’ 
Ah got to git away f’um dat place, 
befo’ Ah does somethin’ despritlike,” 
concluded Jake. 

J. Frank Rushton made quite a gro- 
tesque figure, sitting in the back seat 
of his automobile on a public highway, 
listening to a pitiful narrative from his 
servant anent the way in which his 
craft of romance had been dashed upon 
the rocks and beaten to pieces by the 
waves of adversity. Important papers 
awaited his signature at the office, but 
he determined forthwith to untangle 
what he was sure was a chain of mis- 
takes. He ordered Jake to drive him 
home and, arriving there, he bade his 
chauffeur take the car back to town 
and remain away from the house for an 
hour. 

How J. Frank Rushton wrung from 
Azalee the secret she had been keeping, 
and how he secured from her an ad- 
mission that Jake was the “dollin’es’” 
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man who ever trod the earth, is of 
minor consequences. Suffice it to say, 
he got the whole story from the begin- 
ning; learned that she had been mar- 
ried; of the robbery from the hearth- 
stone at Locust Grove; the desertion 
of the ne’er-do-well husband; her fail- 
ure to resist the call of love, and of her 
surrender to Jake’s.avowals; her meet- 
ing with the husband; his successful 
attempt at blackmail; how she had 
longed for a divorce, but was totally 
ignorant of the course in going about 
getting one, and of her fear that Jake 
would cease to care for her once he 
learned that she had been married, and 
how she had kept this fact secret from 
him. 

The matter was ludicrous in one 
sense, yet pathetic in another, J. Frank 
sympathized with the girl. 

He was a man of quick decision and 
equally as swift to act. He was deter- 
mined to clear up this unpleasantness 
forthwith, and the honk of an auto 
horn at the front told him that Jake 
had returned. 

“Azalee, sit steady in the boat,” he 
advised. “I’m your friend, Mrs. 
Rushton is your friend, and it was 
foolish of you to think Jake would 
renounce his love for you. Be as calm 
and as happy as you can until I re- 
turn. I hope to have good news for 
you.” 

Big tears welled in the eyes of Jake 
as the story was unfolded by his em- 
ployer. 

“An’ jus’ think, Ah was fool ‘nuff 
to believe dat mah own dollin’ Azalee 
was a vampiah!” 

“She will make you a good wife, 
Jake.” 

“Yas suh, an’ we’se gwine live wid 
yo’ an’ wu’k fo’ yo’ till Mistah Gabriel 
come ‘long wid his slide trombone. Ah 
got one reques’ to make, though, Mis- 
tah Rushton.” 

“What is it, Jake?” 

“Ah axes yo’ as a special flavor to 








me, let me go wid yo’ to look up dis 
heah Uly Seas.” 

“Sure, you’re to drive me,” said Mr. 
Rushton with a smile, “and we’re going 
to begin the hunt now.” 

“Bes’ place to fin’ out wheah dis nig- 
gah lives is to ’quiah at de E Pluri- 
bust Unum Cigah Sto’.” 

“All right, Jake, full speed ahead to 
the E Pluribus Unum.” 

The car whirled through the streets 
at something in excess of the speed 
limit, for Chauffeur Jake’s dander was 
up and blood was in his eye. He left 
Mr. Rushton seated in the car at the 
curb and started making inquiries, but 
no one remembered Ulysses at the cigar 
store, and no one could give him a 
tip at the barber shop. At Shorty 
Dorsey’s pool parlors, however, he had 
better luck. Several of a party en- 
gaged in the gentle pastime of Kelly 
pool remembered Ulysses as connois- 
seur of craps and a devotee of dice. 

An angular bit of blackness informed 
Jake that Ulysses lived in “Alley G off 
of Fo’teenth Street.” 

This was enough. Jake was soon 
steering the car up the glass and rub- 
bish-strewn alley. He came to a halt 
in front of a shack. A negro woman 
sat drowsing upon the porch. 

Mr. Rushton, fearing that Jake, in 
his tempestuous frame of mind, would 
handicap the success of the search, had 
informed his employee that he would 
do the talking. 

“Morning,” said Mr. Rushton cor- 
dially. 

“Mawnin’,” suspiciously. 

“Does Ulysses Stebbins live here ?” 

“Deoesn’t know him.” 

“Too bad. Friend of mine told me 
that Ulysses was the best lawn cutter 
and landscape man in town. I wanted 
to get hold of him to do a paying job 
for me.” 

A give-away smile played around the 
woman’s lips. She had thought Mr. 
Rushton an officer of the law. 
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“Yo’ wants him to do some wu’k?” 

“Got a good job for him. Do you 
know anything about him?” 

“Yas, suh, Uly’s mah husban’.” 

This remark came near flooring Mr. 
Rushton and Jake. The former re- 
tained his equilibrium, however. 

“When could I see him?” 

“He be back in a few minnits. Gone 
up to de sto’ to get some sta’ch fo’ 
me.” 

“I’m in a bit of a hurry,” explained 
Mr. Rushton. “I believe I'll run over 
to the store and see him.” 

“Yas, suh. Sto’s three blocks down 
an’ one block up.” 

Ulysses, unmindful of the stormy 
path that lay before him, emerged 
from the store as Mr. Rushton drove 
up. 

“Boy, is your name Ulysses Steb- 
bins?” asked Mr. Rushton. 

Ulysses looked toward the car and 
got a glimpse of Jake, recognized him 
as Azalee’s escort of the Hawkins epi- 
sode, and, with no explanatory re- 
marks whatever, took to his heels. 

Jake bounded from the car and gave 
pursuit. 

A high board fence, aided by 
Ulysses’ overconfidence as to his ability 
as a hurdler, brought the chase to a 
sudden halt, for he failed to negotiate 
the fence and, with his back to the 
wall, he was forced to defend himself. 

The two negroes ferociously tore into 
each other. It was a real fight. Ulysses 
was just recovering consciousness, 
when Mr. Rushton, out of breath, ar- 
rived upon the scene, caught Jake by 
the arm, and bade him desist from 
dealing out further punishment to the 
suffering Ulysses, who was completely 
cowed by this time. 

“We. had better be moving along, 
Jake,” said Mr. Rushton. “I want to 
say to this rascal, however, that if he 
doesn’t leave this town before to-mor- 
row morning a nice cell is going to be 
fitted up for him at the city jail. If 
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you éver give my cook Azalee any more 
trouble, I'll have you sent up for life.” 

“An’ if yo’ evah tries to stah’t any 
mo’ of dis Big Amy stuff wid mah 
Azalee,” added Jake, “Ah’ll hit yo’ so 
ha’d dey won’t be ‘nuff lef’ fo’ de res- 
urrekshun.” 

“Let’s be going, Jake.” 

“Yas, suh, jes’ a minnit,” said Jake 
with a grin, as he reached to the ground 
and picked up one of his antagonist’s 
teeth which had strayed from its moor- 
ings, following a severe uppercut. 

“What do you want with that?” 
queried Mr. Rushton. 

“Jes’ a li'l soovenear fo’ Azalee, dat’s 
all.” 


With J. Frank Rushton to guide her, 
Azalee’s decree of divorce was forth- 
coming almost upon demand. Several 
nights later J. Frank Rushton and his 
wife sat at the dinner table. They joy- 
ously partook of cold ham = sand- 
wiches. 

“These sandwiches are delicious,” 
confided J. Frank. “I never dreamed 
that cold dinner could taste so good. 
Nothing like a change once in a while, 
eh, mother ?” 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Rushton, “but J 
was just thinking what a crime it would 
be if your dress suit should rip during 
the ceremony. You know, dear, Jake 
is much larger than you.” 


Next month another funny darky story by Mr. Vance. It is called ‘*One 
Miracle, C. O. D.”? You will be sorry if you miss it. 
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BUBBLES 


Lovers promise to tell each other everything, but when they do, they are 


no longer lovers. 


A lot of parents would be less self-satisfied if they knew what a disappoint- 


ment they are to their children. 


No one can repeat the things you haven’t said. 


Some men use more brain power in making up excuses than they do in avoid- 


ing the need for them. 


Loafing never yet bought a loaf. 


The wise man stops dancing when he finds the fiddler is overcharging him. 


The government offers to furnish a bulletin telling how to make whitewash. 


Is it the kind they use in Washington? 


Square people help to make the world go round. 


There are sermons in stones, but don’t throw that kind of sermons at your 
neighbor. 
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It isn’t always sickness alone that hospital walls shelter. There is 
real human drama—as witness this story of Lydia, scrubwoman, 
told by a patient who is rich in both sympathy and slang. 


LOT of sympathy’s been wasted 
by the S. P. C. A. and other 
societies on dogs that have had 

their tails removed. Laying in bed 
there, I was kind of moved to wonder 
if anybody ever’d thought how the 
tails felt about it. I knew. 

Before I stepped on that nail the only 
part of me that hadn’t been all shot 
with the rheumatiz had been my right 
leg and foot. This was just what the 
docs wanted, so they took it, leaving 
me just the part that ached. 

An old cuss fixed like I was gets 
a kind of antipathy to white gowns and 
blue stripes. Docs and nurses, smiling 
professional and not telling you any- 
thing, got on my nerves for fair. That 
was what made me notice Lydia first— 
that, and the fact that even the boys 
at the store seemed to get along first 
rate without the old man to jack them 
up. They come to see me once—but 
that ain’t got anything to do with Lydia. 

It was on one of them blue days that 
I separate her first from the rest of 
the scenery. J watch her close, not 
because she’s a walking panacea for 
the pink-eye, but because she’s the only 
one who hasn’t got a dopestick or a 
thermometer concealed about her. 

She’s a cork-carpet specialist, her 
life job being to keep the dirt from 
showing when the inspector doc makes 
his regular rounds. One slant at her 
hands, broad and red in the knuckles 
and corned-up in the palms, says a 


mouthful about what she’s been idling 
away her time doing since she was 
sixteen. I dope out she knows the feel 
of a mop better’n my nose knows air. 

And now she’s got a permanent wave 
in her backbone from a lotta stooping. 
Her face probably once was fat like 
her waistline, too, but now it’s flabby, 
and getting ready to wrinkle bad. At 
that, it’s behind her hair, which is white 
everywhere except where it’s kinda yel- 
low in spots, like some old guys’ mus- 
taches. With the sorta patient, bea 
look she’s got in her eyes, you can see 
that the best Lydia ever coulda been 
was a chapter on low visibility in 
females. You can figure her young 
and spry and shiverin’ the shimmy just 
about as easy as you can figure me, 
dolled up in five-ouncers, printing a 
kayo on the chin of Jack Dempsey. 
And me tied up with rheumatiz. 

At first I try to think up something 
to say to her, but it looks like all we 
had in common is fifty-odd years which 
neither of us wants or is proud of. 
She don’t bother, though. She just 
hobbles in, pulling her pail of suds, 
slaps the hot soap and water all around 
the cork carpet, and then slaps it up 
again, wringing out the cloth every time 
it gets sogged. Then she hobbles on 
to number three-forty-six, next to my 
room, where they’s another old fool. 
When I hear him cussing at everybody, 
and Lydia, too, when she comes in, I 
wonder why. 
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At first I try to 
think up something 
to say to her, but 
it looks like all we 
had in common is 
fifty-odd years 
which neither of us 
wants or is proud of. 


By the time I’m set- 
ting up in bed, though, 
I’m chatting regular 
with Lydia. It ain’t 
natural for a guy who’s 
been gabby as a solo rec- 
ord on the squealola all 
his life not to talk to ---=- 
somebody, and Lydia’s 
the only one I see who ain’t got smil- 
ing professional replies all on tap. 

Mostly at first she pretends she don’t 
hear me when I ask her questions, but 
after I keep it up for three or four 
mornings she kinda forgets the blank 
stare when she comes in and nods. 

Then, one day when she’s about half 
through the floor, she straightens up 


! 
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until she ain’t much worse than round- 
shouldered, and looks at the window. 
Without minding me she goes over and 
fingers the cheap curtains. 


“How—much cost these—you 


think ?”’ she rasps, and I wonder if her 
voice is so rusty from not using: it any. 

“The curtains?” I say eager, glad to 
guess at anything if it’ll make her talk. 
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“Oh, maybe about three bucks a 
pair.” 

“Bucks ?” she repeats, the blank look 
coming back quick. 

“Dollars I mean,” I says. “About 
three dollars, I think.” 

“Three dollars ” I get a full 
look at her faded-out blue eyes, half 
hid down in the flaps of skin, and it’s 
funny, but I’d swear I seen something 
that woulda been a smile if she’d 
knowed how, coming into them. She 
was looking right through me, though, 
and I got a spooky sort of feeling. 

“What’re you going to do, buy some 
for the house?” I asks, facetious. 

“For my boy!” she says sudden, and 
I notice the rasp’s most gone all of 
a sudden. “Curtains—he needs them 
in his room. It ain’t got curtains and 
he’s coming home now soon. The pa- 
per says She stops short and 
picks up her mop, but I’m not going 
to be cheated that easy. 

“Go on!” I urged. “Tell me about 
him. What’s his name and where is 
he?” 

This brings her head up again, and 
bless me, if there ain’t a coupla tears 
in the corners of her old eyes. 

“Eric!” she says, softer than she’s 
spoke before. “My Eric! He’s in 
France now, the paper says. On his 
way back from Germany.” 

“Oh, he’s been in the army, eh?” 

She just looks at me puzzled. 

“What kinda soldier was he?” 

“A good soldier!” she flashes. “A 
fine soldier!” 

“T betcha!” I agree enthusiastically. 
“But was he carrying a gun or was he 
flying, or P 

“Gun,” she answered. “And now 
he’s come home soon. When he’s work 
a while I don’t have to scrub no more. 
My Eric!” She smiles now regular, 
and I wonder to myself if it ain’t the 
mercy of the Lord her boy is one of 
of them that’s coming back. 











“You was telling me about the cur- 
tains you was going to buy?” I suggests. 

“Yes, I get them—next week!” she 
says. “This week one more five dollars 
on his rug for the room, and then I 
buy curtains.” 

There was a kinda pride and triumph 
in her voice that all of a sudden made 
me feel outa it. 

“And you got him a rug, too, eh?” 

“Yes, Axyminister!” she answers. 
“Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents.” 
And then,, remembering her job, she 
finishes up quick. 

Next day I ain’t feeling so sprightly 
myself, and all I do is watch her when 
she’s working. I look at her closer, 
though, and I see the stockings she’s 
wearing are about an inch thick, where 
they’s any stocking at all. On her left 
ankle, just above the raggy shoe, is a 
bunch of holes the size of the openings 
through chicken wire. This ain’t what 
picks my attention, though—the Lord 
knows my own socks is bad enough 
most usually. It’s the fact that under 
there is a big bunchy bundle of what 
looks like a dirty bandage wound 
round and round. It’s the foot she 
limps with, too. 

I asky Miss Bradley, the nurse, about 
it first time I get a chance. It seems 
that Lydia’s really in a bad way. From 
standing up on her old number sevens 
every day for so many years, she’s wore 
out the pep in the walls of her veins. 

“But ain’t there anything she can do 
for it?’ I ask, wondering how come 
anybody just has to grin and bear a 
grief like that. 

Miss Bradley shrugs her shoulders. 

“She has been advised to go to bed 
with it and give it a long rest,” she 
says, superiorlike. “After four or five 
weeks, perhaps, if she would wear an 
elastic stocking—but you know how 
useless it is to advise anything of the 
kind to a scrubwoman.” And _ she 
smiles contemptuous, 

I get kind of choky in the throat, 
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but it’s mostly the mad that always 
grips me when I know arguments ain’t 
worth the wind. Miss Bradley was a 
trained nurse in a pay hospital where 
charity cases always got the icy stare. 
Looking at it cold-blooded, I suppose 
the directors weren’t to blame. The 
county hospital was made to take care 
of unfortunates who didn’t have the 
price for a private place; and at that, 
I’ve always heard that the hospital I 
was in didn’t make ends meet any too 
well in spite of being crowded most 
of the time. During the next couple 
of days,. when Lydia comes in I try to 
get her to go down and have th~ char- 
ity docs give her bum leg an examina- 
tion, but it ain’t any use. 

“T must stay here,” she decides, slow 
and raspy. “My Eric ” And it 
don’t matter a continental hoot to her 
if her leg rots off, just so she gets 
curtains and things in that room by 
the time her boy comes back! 

Next day when she shows up, I see 
something’s happened. The*limp’s too 
bad to be forgot entirely, but Lydia’s 
somehow changed it till it’s almost a 
hop, skip, jump. And when she goes 
after the floor, I hear a funny, hoarse 
kinda noise down in her throat. I lis- 
ten, scared for the second the old 
wench is having a death rattle or some- 
thing, but then I get hep, and almost 
bust myself laughing! She’s singing! 
It’s way off the key and all that, but 
after I get the notion, I figure out it 
must be a hymn in Svensk or another 
of them north languages. 

“Heard from Eric, Lydia?” I calls 
out, knowing they’s just one big thing 
that’d make her happy. 

She turns quick to me, nodding and 
smiling. Them old eyes is just almost 
ready to run over, 

“Yes, he’s come soon. I got this 
morning ” And she fumbled in 








the bosom of her tattered apron, draw- 
ing out one of the red-triangled en- 
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velopes, wrinkled up already by many 
handlings. 
“It say he start the third,” she goes 


“on. 


“This is the twenty-fourth, ain’t it?” 
I ask. 

“Yes! My Eric! It say he’s bring 
a big, wonderful surprise for me, too.” 

“Maybe a real German helmet,” I 
ventures, cautious. 

She snorts disdainful, and the four 
flaps of skin that once was chins 
straighten out into one proud old chin. 

“I got two helmets now!” she says, 
“And a cross, too. Souveeners!” 

“Vou don’t mean it! Well, well, 
Eric musta walked along right behind 
the band wagon playing the barrage 
music. Maybe he’s got a hunk of the 
Clown Prince’s coat tails.” But Lydia’s 
clean forgot there’s any old pegleg in 
the world called Noonan. 

Next morning at the time Lydia 
usually appears, another mop rustler 
swushes the suds under my bed. I! 
gather from what she says that Eri 
has come back, and that Lydia’s so 
happy she’s taking a day off to cele- 
brate. 

I read three newspapers and a part 
of a novel that day, but all of it’s flat 
as betless poker. Every now and then 
I catch myself figuring what a whiz of 
a dinner Lydia’s getting for Eric right 
about now, or how Eric’ll like his Axy- 
minister or something. Also I wonder 
if the boy brought back enough of a 
wad with him so Lydia’ll be able to 
hang up her cue and just enjoy having 
him for a while. 

All of which gets answered next 
morning. A little bit later than usual, 
Lydia hobbles in. Her face ain’t really 
all wrinkles, but her hump is back and 
she don’t look like I thought she would. 
She nods weary to me, and slops some 
water outa her pail as she sets it down. 
Her leg acts like it’s a lot worse, be- 
cause she has to stop every now and 
then to hold it. More’n what I see, I 
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She didn’t bother with English none, and what she said went clean over my noddle, but with 


them brown eyes flashing it didn’t matter much whether it was French or Chinee. 
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sense that Eric ain’t been exactly a 
cure-all, no matter what’s the surprise 
he’s brought back for his mother. I 
lie there nearly five minutes trying to 
dope some way I can find out and not 
cause no trouble, but -tact ain’t in my 
line. 

“T hears you’re to be congratulated, 
Lydia!” I sings out cheery at last. 
“Your boy got back whole, didn’t he?” 

A smile comes to her face and she 
nods, but I sees her lips working like 
she wanted to say something only it 
comes hard. As she looks she leans so 
heavy on the mop that the wood bends. 
Her smile don’t last long, either. 

“Well, that is the best news of the 
year!” I goes on, acting as if I didn’t 
have no suspicions at all. “Did he get 
decorated or promoted or anything?” 

““He’s—officer,” she says, gulping. 
“Sergeant.” 

“Bully for him! He made good, 
eh? Was that the surprise he was 
bringing back to you?” 

She shakes her head, but I see there 
ain’t real gladness there because her 
mouth twitches and she kinda bends 
her head down slow. Then all of a 
sudden something breaks. She gives a 
funny, hoarse noise in her throat and 
flops down, dropping the mop. Her 
head is hid in her dirty sleeves on the 
end of my bed, but I can tell by the 
way her shoulders shake that she’s cry- 
ing. There ain’t no more noise about 
it; she’s just all in and I can see that. 
The docs had told me that if I try to do 
too much maybe a blood clot would 
slip up from my stump and stop my 
heart, but I take a chance on it. Pull- 
ing myself over I reaches and pats her 
on the back. 

“There, there, Lydia,” I says sooth- 
ing, feeling like an old ass while I does 
it. “What’s the matter? Can’t I help 
out some? Is it your leg that’s hurt- 
ing bad this morning ?” 

That just brings a shake of her head, 
but after a while I get her so she'll talk 
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some, and I find out the whole thing. 
It’s a real grief, too. Seems that Eric’s 
surprise is a French flapper he’s gone 
and married. The darn kid’s so much 
in love that he don’t even see Lydia 
no more. The way I dope it out, the 
only thing that’s kept her up for a long 
time is knowing her boy’s on the way 
home, and now he gets back he’s plan- 
ning on boarding out with his new wife 
because he don’t think Lydia’s place is 
good enough. 

“What’s he working at ?” I ask, wish- 
ing I had hold of his ear for just a 
minute. 

“He’s washer down at garage,” Lydia 
tells me between sobs. “He only make 
sixteen dollars a week.” 

When I wonder how he’s going to 
support a wife on that she gives me 
a weird tale about something he’s mak- 
ing that’s going to win a fortune for 
him. I can’t quite savvy the idea, as 
Lydia ain’t any too hep herself, but I 
do understand that Eric not only ain’t 
planning on living at home, but he ain’t 
got money to waste helping out his ma. 
Even the fifteen a month he sent her 
while he was in the service is stopped 
now, and the government don’t help out 
no more. He wants her to go down 
to the county hospital to get her leg 
fixed, but this only makes Lydia feel 
worse. She’s sure it’s just because he’s 
ashamed of her and don’t want her 
around. I’m so mad I’m just all hop- 
ping down inside, but I try to make 
her think it’s all coming out all right. 
I tell some lies and do some tall 
propheting, and finally Lydia climbs up 
on her bum pins and starts her job 
again. 

I watch her finish and go on to the 
next room, and then I start. Lydia’s 
give me the name of the garage where 
Eric’s pulling down-his sixteen per, and 
I phone the place. Eric ain’t there. 
They tell me he only works nights, 
scrubbing Lizzies, but they gives me 
his address. I scribble a note, and send 
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sense that Eric ain’t been exactly a 
cure-all, no matter what’s the surprise 
he’s brought back for his mother. I 
lie there nearly five minutes trying to 
dope some way I can find out and not 
cause no trouble, but -tact ain’t in my 
line. 

“I hears you’re to be congratulated, 
Lydia!” I sings out cheery at last. 
“Your boy got back whole, didn’t he?” 

A smile comes to her face and she 
nods, but I sees her lips working like 
she wanted to say something only it 
comes hard. As she looks she leans so 
heavy on the mop that the wood bends. 
Her smile don’t last long, either. 

“Well, that is the best news of the 
year!” I goes on, acting as if I didn’t 
have no suspicions at all. “Did he get 
decorated or promoted or anything?” 

““He’s—officer,” she says, gulping. 
“Sergeant.” 

“Bully for him! He made good, 
eh? Was that the surprise he was 
bringing back to you?” 

She shakes her head, but I see there 
ain’t real gladness there because her 
mouth twitches and she kinda bends 
her head down slow. Then all of a 
sudden something breaks. She gives a 
funny, hoarse noise in her throat and 
flops down, dropping the mop. Her 
head is hid in her dirty sleeves on the 
end of my bed, but I can tell by the 
way her shoulders shake that she’s cry- 
ing. There ain’t no more noise about 
it; she’s just all in and I can see that. 
The docs had told me that if I try to do 
too much maybe a blood clot would 
slip up from my stump and stop my 
heart, but I take a chance on it. Pull- 
ing myself over I reaches and pats her 
on the back. 

“There, there, Lydia,” I says sooth- 
ing, feeling like an old ass while I does 
it. “What’s the matter? Can’t I help 
out some? Is it your leg that’s hurt- 
ing bad this morning?” 

That just brings a shake of her head, 
but after a while I get her so she'll talk 
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some, and I find out the whole thing. 
It’s a real grief, too. Seems that Eric’s 
surprise is a French flapper he’s gone 
and married. The darn kid’s so much 
in love that he don’t even see Lydia 
no more. The way I dope it out, the 
only thing that’s kept her up for a long 
time is knowing her boy’s on the way 
home, and now he gets back he’s plan- 
ning on boarding out with his new wife 
because he don’t think Lydia’s place is 
good enough. 

“What’s he working at?” I ask, wish- 
ing I had hold of his ear for just a 
minute. 

“He’s washer down at garage,” Lydia 
tells me between sobs. “He only make 
sixteen dollars a week.” 

When I wonder how he’s going to 
support a wife on that she gives me 
a weird tale about something he’s mak- 
ing that’s going to win a fortune for 
him. I can’t quite savvy the idea, as 
Lydia ain’t any too hep herself, but I 
do understand that Eric not only ain’t 
planning on living at home, but he ain’t 
got money to waste kL ping out his ma. 
Even the fifteen a month he sent her 
while he was in the service is stopped 
now, and the government don’t help out 
no more. He wants her to go down 
to the county hospital to get her leg 
fixed, but this only makes Lydia feel 
worse. She’s sure it’s just because he’s 
ashamed of her and don’t want her 
around. I’m so mad I’m just all hop- 
ping down inside, but I try to make 
her think it’s all coming out all right. 
I tell some lies and do some tall 
propheting, and finally Lydia climbs up 
on her bum pins and starts her job 
again. 

I watch her finish and go on to the 
next room, and then J start. Lydia’s 
give me the name of the garage where 
Eric’s pulling down-his sixteen per, and 
I phone the place. Eric ain’t there. 
They tell me he only works nights, 
scrubbing Lizzies, but they gives me 
his address. I scribble a note, and send 
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it to him by A. D. T. Then I hunches 
myself up good and comfortable on the 
pillows and does some planning. If 
anything less’n death and dynamite’ll 
start this here ungrateful Swede right 
why I’m the guy to administer the dose. 

Along about four Miss Bradley 
breezes in and says there’s a young fel- 
lah by the name of Eric Smith waiting 
to see me. 

“Smith?” I asks. “What’s he done 
with the rest of it?” 

This is a new one on Miss Bradley. 
She had him sign his name on the visit- 
ing card, and he wrote it Smith. She 
don’t know he’s the son of old Lydia 
Smithback, so I don’t bother to eluci- 
date. 

The minute he comes in, though, I 
have to do some sudden revising of my 
ideas. He’s tall and blond, of course, 
but he ain’t got the selfish lines about 
his mouth that I’m looking for. Except 
where the Picardy sun burned him too 
bad you can see he’s all pink and white 
and young. His eyes is as solemn as 
a couple of blue beads, and his hair is 
part plastered flat and part sticking up, 
where the army barber clipped it too 
short. 

“How come only Smith now?” I 
says, after I got him to ease into a 
chair. “The way I heard it was Smith- 
back.” 

He colored just like somebody spilled 
red ink on a blotter, and just then | 
notices his hands for the first time. 
They’re awful big and ‘wide, but they 
look like they could do things. 

“Why, I—you see, it was because 
I’ve got such a funny name,” he says, 
nearly busting the brim off’n his straw, 
twisting it. “Eric Smithback, you 
know. When I was in school the boys 
used to call me ‘earache, toothache, 
bellyache, Smithback!’ I made up my 
mind that when I come to go into busi- 
ness I’d be just plain Smith. I told 
Nannette that q whizz-bang just nat- 
urally cut off the ‘back’.” 


“Oh, yes! And Nanette’s the new 
wife, eh?” 

He nodded, and a kinda proud grin 
come to his mouth, but I saw him look- 
ing at me funny just the same. 

“You’re wondering what the devil 
I’m coming to, ain’t you?’ I queries. 
“Where | got my info, and what I’m 
going to do with it?” 

“Well—yes, ina way. It had crossed 
my mind that perhaps my mother is 
He looked down at his hat. 

I clears my throat. 

“Never mind about that part just 
now,” I says. “You’re the one I’m in- 
terested in. A bit of news came to 
me the other day about a young chap 
who was working on some kinda in- 
vention. Seeing as I’ve got maybe a 
little bit of capital to sink, I was won- 
dering F 

You oughta seen the pep that come 
into that guy when I says that! He 
straightens up in his chair and looks 
sharp at me, and then he talks. There 
ain’t nothing solemn or bashful about 
him now. He starts right in Fletcher- 
izing the rag about a new kinda peris- 
cope for autos. Says he got the notion 
when he was squinting throtigh the 
trench tubes looking for Boches. 

As well as I can get it at first, his 
plan is to manufacture a simple peri- 
scope that you can stick in a job so 
as the image of what’s coming on the 
road behind shows up on the glass that’s 
set in the dash. This gives the driver 
a good view of everything, eliminates 
rear-end collisions, and also lets a guy 
who wants to step on her for a while 
see when a cycle cop is on his trail. 

The last makes a real hit with me, 
because when I’m out on the open con- 
crete I like to know what fifty feels 
like, and it’s cost me more’n enough 
to buy a half a dozen of them peri- 
scopes, already. 

It seems that Eric has been doping 
it all out and has made up a coupla 
the tubes. He ain’t patented them yet, 
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though, on account of being too broke, 
and he ain’t had no cars to try them 
on. He took the place down to the 
garage just so as he could tinker round 
a little at night when they wasn’t any- 
body to butt in. The hundred-odd 
bucks he brought back with him is fad- 
ing fast, though, and he’s worried. Not 
a word about Lydia does he say, how- 
ever, and this kinda makes me sore. 

“Don’t you think you oughta try to 
get a job that'll pay enough to support 
this wife of yours—not to mention 
your mother?” I suggests finally. “It'll 
take a year or two before you’re mak- 
ing much dough outa that periscope, 
even if it pans out big.” 

This flusters him. 

“I—I would if I could,” he says, “but 
what can I find to do? I ain’t trained 
at anything. I’m just as sorry for 
mother as I can be, but it looks to me 
as if Nanette and I were going to have 
an awfully hard rub just to get along.” 

I kinda get hep to something right 
then, and I questions him careful. I 
don’t let him on to what I’m driving 
at, but I find out that he don’t know 
Lydia’s really down and out with her 
game leg. She ain’t told him nothing 
about the curtains or the Axyminister, 
neither, and he believes that she’s an 
“attendant” at the hospital. Probly she 
ain’t really thought it necessary to slip 
him the news that she’s washing floors. 
The three a day she’s getting looks like 
big money to him, not being wise to 
what it takes even to keep a cottage 
going in these sky-rocketteering times. 

I don’t promise him nothing, making 
off I wanta see his machine some be- 
fore I springs my proposition, but I tell 
him to come back at eight o’clock sharp 
next morning, and bring his wife and 
the periscope, too. Then, after figur- 
ing out something on my pad of paper, 
I eat supper and hit a night’s sleep 
right on the head. 

Miss Bradley ain’t much of a sport, 
but when I let her in on the whole dope 
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she fixes up a screen for me just. the 
way I want it. Guess she ain’t really 
got much against Lydia, only a sorta 
feeling that women who washes floors 
ain’t worth the trouble. I don’t fight 
with her, though; the party is mine all 
the. way. All she’s to do is give the 
signal. After it’s all set, I jerk the 
stylographic and scribble a coupla blue 
slips. 

Maybe you got a notion of what I 
supposed Nanette’d be. It was a kinda 
mixture of the ‘Follies” and the Rus- 
sian ballet, with a dash of hot pep that 
ain’t in either. Nanette was going to be 
a regular seventh daughter of a seventh 
Bara, or something like that. Them 
was the kinda dames a guy met up 
with regular in the Boulevard Lannes 
and the cancan Montmart and them 
other gay lanes of Paree—or that’s the 
way I had it, anyway. Like with Eric, 
though, my advance dope is way off. 

Nanette slips in easy with Eric, a 
slim little brown-eyed doll of a girl who 
just about comes to his shoulder. She’s 
got her eyes on him when I first sees 
her, but it ain’t the dumb, adoring kinda 
worship you sees in cows and high- 
school girls at the matinées. She’s a 
wise little piece, but you see right away 
she knows she’s got the finest man that 
ever chewed round steak and she ain’t 
taking no chances that he’s going to 
notice nobody else while she’s around. 
There ain’t a line about her that ain’t 
got a little curve in it somewheres, and 
altogether I dope her as one of the 
easiest ladies to look at I ever seen. 
If they’d only stuck this here war back 
in the eighties or nineties! But they 
was only fighting the Civil War over 
for the third time then, or trying to 
kill off typhoid and Spaniards at the 
same time, and that didn’t take me over 
to Picardy in olive drab. After an 
eyeful of her, though, I ain’t blaming 
Eric more’n half as much for forget- 
ting all the rest of the world. 

Eric has slipped her the glad news 
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that maybe I’m going to be an angel 
for his new reverse English spyglass, 
and so she’s a little nicer than meringue 
to me. [ find her speech remarkable, 
considering she’s just learning it from 
Eric. It’s soft inflected, and maybe a 
little more even accented than I’m used 
to hearing, but it don’t jar the ears 
none. Her vocab probly beats Shake- 
speare’s on points when it’s scrapping 
for the lovey-dovey champeegship of 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverb 
It don’t go so much further, though, but 
I see she knows how to camouflage all 
her puzzlement in the kinda smile that 
makes her an A-t listener. 

The boy takes off about sixteen 
gunnysacks from the periscope he’s 
carrying, and breaks right in with the 
explanation. I let him rave for a while, 
and so far as I can see the thing looks 
like a good bet. When you look at the 
glass that sticks up in the dash of a 
car you can see the window of the 
room and all the trees outside just as 
plain as if you was peeking in the finder 
of one of these here press cameras. 

The only thing that bothers me is 
how much the devices can be made to 
sell for. Eric assures me that the 
price won’t be outa reach, though, and 
I let it go at that. Seems to me that 
the guys who makes real high-priced 
cars oughta fall for the scope, even 
if it can’t be tacked on to flivvers. It’s 
got the big advantage over the mirrors 
most cars use for looking backward 
in that it shows the whole road clear 
and plain; no cycle cop can steal up 
on the blind side like with a regular 
glass. 

The hands of my watch is sliding 
around toward nine o’clock, though, and 
I keep one eye on the doorway for Miss 
Bradley’s high sign. Pretty soon she 
sails past holding up her hand to her 
forehead. This means that Lydia’s in 
three-forty-four. 

Right then I shut off the periscope 
discourse and chase both Eric and 
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Nanette behind the screen in the cor- 
ner. Neither of them wants to hide 
very bad, but I explain that I’m giv- 
ing a little show all by myself and if 
them or the periscope comes outa cover 
before [ give the word, I’m going to 
bean them with the shoe I got handy 
for just that purpose. Eric starts to 
palaver, but [ shut him up effectual 
telling him if he ever wants his cop 
glass to get a look-in he’s gotta imitate 
the well-known clam right now. I ex- 
pect it’s because he’s been used to hear- 
ing all kinda orders he didn’t under- 
stand, but he don’t say no more, and 
Nanette’s as quiet as a striker who’s 
come back to his job. 

Then Lydia, pulling her pail of suds, 
backs into the door and pushes it wide 
open. When I sees the trouble she has 
just in navigating with the mop and 
other stuff, I feel like hopping outa bed, 
stump and ali, and helping her. She’s 
maybe even more bent than yesterday, 
and after one good look I see it’s be- 
cause her spirit’s all squashed. She 
ain’t ready to break down like she done 
the time before; she’s just humped over 
and apathetic—an old woman who ain’t 
got a reason in the world to keep he: 
up, only she can’t shuffle off quic 
enough. Honest, it just give me back 
that kinda mad feeling I got the first 
time { heard about Eric. How could 
any guy, no matter how blind in love 
he was, miss seeing that his own 
mother’s like that? 

{ don’t bother her for a second or 
two, till she’s fair started. She limps 
so bad now that she’s gotta hold on to 
the mop or the end of the bed or some 
thing when she goes from one place to 
another. When she stops a second to 
kinda draw a deep breath, and looks up 
at me with them fuil eyes, I just can’t 
stand it any longer. 

“T thought you told me your son was 
back, Lydia?” I asks. 

“Ves, he back,” she says toneless. 

“Well, why the deuce don’t he have 














you go to a hospital and take care of 
yourself, then? First thing you know, 
Lydia, you’ll be as bad off as I am.” 

She kinda nods, and looks me over 
slow. 

“Worse,” she answers, her voice a 
sorta tired croak. ‘‘Doctor says my leg 
come off or I die. I die! Eric he 
got no use for me no more.” 

“Oh, now, Lydia!” I protests. “That 
ain’t reasonable. If you was to tell 
him now how you scrimped and saved 
to get him them curtains and that rug 
for his room, and how you was waiting 
all the time, just kinda living on in 
hopes that he’d come back outa hell 
and be your own boy again, don’t you 
think it’d be different?” 

She shook her head wearily, and one 
of the white, stringy strands of hair 
fell down over her eyes. 

“T no tell,” she says. “Young woman 
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come; old woman go. I go! He not 
even want my name no more because 
he’s ashame.” 

Right then the screen fell over for- 
ward with a bang, and I got a flash of 
a sorta silky tigress as Nanette ran 
to Lydia. Throwing her arms around 
the old woman Nanette lifted her and 
set her clean on the edge of my bed. 
Then, just as if it was all part of the 
same thing, she turned her pretty head 
toward where Eric stood. She didn’t 
bother with English none, and what she 
said went clean over my noddle, but 
with them brown eyes flashing it didn’t 
matter much whether it was French or 
Chinee. They’s some things that get 


across in any language; one’s love talk 
and the other’s what Nanette says to 
Eric. 

I looked at him, and right then I 
know the trouble’s only started. He’s 





standing straight and stiff like the cor- 
poral of the guard is just getting him 
ready for inspection, but the boy part 
of him’s clean gone. When I see them 
blue eyes wide and burning, and the 
yellow hair all crinkly and standing up, 
I get a kinda odd notion what them 
berserks musta been once. He ain’t 
got any more pink and white. His face 
is just about the color of chalk crayons, 
only where he’s burned it’s kinda 
muddylike, and them big hands open 
and shut. 

“God!” he says, blowing out his 
breath explosive. I got my suspicion 
from just looking at him, though, that 
he ain’t calling on no regular God; it’s 
Thor, or Woden, or one of them other 
Svensk soreheads that he’s thinking 
about. 

“Never mind that part,” I says nasty. 
“Some guys take a lotta telling before 
they get wise. What’re you going to 
do about it?” 

He steps up toward the bed, jerky. 

“Damn you—Noonan!” he chokes. 
“Damn you! You knew about this 
all along His fist comes up as 
if he’s going to smash me right where 
I lay, but Nanette says one thing sharp 
and short in French and he stops. 

Lydia, who’s till then just dumb like 
the mop she’s still holding, breaks into 
sobs that’s dry and hard. They come 
from way down somewheres, and just 
listening hurts me. 

“He—he can’t—do—nothing!’ she 
breaks out. But Nanette kisses her a 
half a dozen times, and does her best 
to quiet her. 

“Now look here!” I says, seeing 
something’s going to bust right quick. 
“You, Eric Smithback! That periscope 
notion of yours maybe is worth some- 
thing and maybe it ain’t. Here’s my 
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proposition. I gotta have a new truck 
driver delivering shoes for me from 
my stores. That’s your job and you 
get thirty-five a week outa it. Twenty- 
five is what you’re paid for the work, 
and ten goes on as payment for your 
periscope. Besides, you get these!” 
And I fiashes the two checks for five 
hundred apiece I had all ready. “One 
of these takes her’”—and I motions to 
Lydia—‘to some hospital and pays the 
bills for what’s coming to her leg. If 
it needs more’n five hundred to do the 
job I'll help out. The other one fixes 
up you and Nanette provided you 
agrees to live in Lydia’s home with her. 
If that ain’t good enough you just see 
that you make it good enough. Outa 
this I get about a fourth interest in your 
periscope, after paying for the patents 
and so on. Is it a go?” 

Eric opens his mouth once or twice, 
and I sees he’s having a hard time keep- 
ing his Adam’s apple in the right place. 
Then, without even so much as shaking 
me by the hand, he takes those blue 
slips, looks a second at Nanette and 
his mother, and then stalks over to 
Lydia. Lit‘ing her just as tender as 
if all of a sudden she was likely to 
break, he walks straight outa the room 
and down the corridor toward the ele- 
vator. 

Nanette watches after him, kinda 
astonished. Then, like a flash, she’s 
bending over the bed, them brown eyes 
so full they splash on to the spread. 
““He—he ees come back,” she says, and 


there’s a little catch in her voice that 
don’t hurt its loveliness none. ‘He 
ees come back and thank you—dear 
old man!” And then she bent down 
quick for a hug and a kiss that pretty 
nearly paid me up in full for being 
thought an antique. 
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How Vivian Daw “got across”—an amusing story of the stage, 


IVIAN DAW was like the girl of 
the perennial newspaper story 
who wipes the grime off her 

fingers to open the letter saying she has 
fallen heir to fifty thousand dollars— 
she hardly believed it was true. 

Yet, here was a young man with 
gray-topped shoes and a silk shirt like 
a stick of candy informing her that she 
was to open to-night at the Regal, 
sacred to the crowned heads of Amer- 
ican vaudeville. 

This, after birth in a hamlet so small 
it was known by two names, a baptism 
of oaths incident to learning dancing 
as it is done only in burlesque, three- 
a-day trouping out of Chicago with 
coal cinders strained through sleeping- 
car screens and ice off the top of 
pitchers in hotels as the only diet. 

This, after three years in the sort 
of places where the Easterner looks 
twice to see if the man on the horse 
is Bill Hart or just one of the town 
boys; years in which face lotions 
fought irregular living to save a skin 
which in dark hours she feared Broad- 
way never would see; years during 
which she alw ays was busy with her 
little black notebook trying to better 
her act. 

After these years—success! 

“Sure,” said the young man, whisk- 
ing the ashes from his cigarette and 
looking down ovér Broadway as if he 
had been born between the subway 
kiosk and the Times Building, “you’re 
made—if you get over.” 


Vivian was new to triumphs. She 


didn’t know they were like the well- 
known cloud with a silver lining—sil- 
ver on one side but stormy on the 
other. Many a joker is not a joke. 
She began to sense as much as she said: 

“That’s true. I’ve got to get over.” 

“And you never can tell!” the man 
said. “Sometimes first-night crowds at 
the Regal are as warm as the asphalt 
along Fifth Avenue at two p. m. on 
August first, and as soft. Other times 
—oh, sweet petooty!—like the eye of 
an ex-Follies doll staring out of her 
limousine. You never ¢an tell!” 

“Wonder how it’ll be to-night ?” 

“Well, I haven’t heard of any delega- 
tion of Elks that would put you over 
on ball bearings, and there’s no report 
of a superabundance of White Rats 
laying over to give you a professional 
razz.” 

“T guess there aren’t any vaudeville 
people available or I wouldn’t have 
been called,” ventured Vivian. 

“Not at all. The boss got two very 
good letters on you from the West. 
There’s always dozens around trying to 
get on for a week at the Regal, but 
you can bet we hand pick them. Sorry 
the boss isn’t around, but he said if 
you came in to give you the note and 
tell you to go ahead. Yeu won't be 
able to make the matinée?” 

“I’m afraid not. You see my trunk 
was delayed, and 





You can rehearse 


“That’s all right. 
this morning.” 

“I’m so glad of the chance,” 
“Tell him I'll do my best.” 


she said. 








“We're for you, sister,” said the 
booking agent’s young man, as he 
tapped a cigarette on the desk. “The 
way is a trifle hard, but once you get 
over, all you got to do is pick the weak- 
est of the old millionaires and chortle, 
‘Oh, Chalmers, this is so sudden!’’ 

“I’ve brought along the photo,” said 
Vivian, unwrapping a picture. 

“Good! Sorry we couldn’t get you 
advance stuff in the newspapers and on 
the billbgards, but when you’re filling 
in for a canceled act this late, about 
the best we can do is to put your picture 
in a lobby frame and leave you to the 
critics.” 

“I’m going to make them say some- 
thing nice,” she smiled. 

“Go to it, sister! I hope you knock 
them off their seats.” 

Vivian went around to the stage door 
of the big theater for a rehearsal in 
her street dress. Away from the 
metropolis, with its rush and coldness, 
the little act which she had cherished 


and built up, had seemed quite satis- 
fying. But now, in this great, dim 
theater, it seemed to fall flat. The 


musicians were in a hurry to get away 
for lunch. The flyman was out, and 
she sang with a yawning void behind 
which made her voice sound thin and 
strident. She was alone, unattended 
and unheeded when she walked out, 
feeling very small, to a late lunch. This 
cheered her a little, and she strove to 
forget what was ahead in her afternoon 
of obtaining a lodging and making sure 
of the delivery of her trunks. 

If she was feeling still a little dubious 
and fearful, late that afternoon such at- 
titude changed as she found herself in 
front of the Regal. Here was a sight 
to restore her wavering morale. A 


man with a brush was carefully letter- 
ing upon the only remaining space in 
a glistening roster 
Daw, 
West.” 
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watched, thrilled, as the man who for 
the first time sees his name in the paper. 
She seemed to see herself progressing 
from the time she was one of the “and 
others” on a weather-beaten billboard 
in Red Corners, Michigan, to her pres- 
ent high estate. The zephyr for a long 
time was so entranced that she did not 
“blow.” 

Yet soon she had to, having gained 
the notice of men, as the lone woman 
always does who stands for long in 
New York. This gave her an idea. To 
make sure, she took out her purse as 
she strolled south and inspected her 
exchequer. She had a two and a five- 
dollar bill. =< 

She smiled to herself as she walked 
—and then to the world. Against a 
building a little farther south, watch 
ing Broadway go by, was a rather 
vividly dressed man with an appear- 
ance which a clothing salesman would 
have described as snappy, and with a 
visage which would have inspired the 
person who revels in trying to deter- 
mine which animal people resemble, to 
say he looked like a parrot. 

The latter description, of course, is 
rather impressionistic. Yet there was 
something about his hooked nose, his 


sharp eyes beneath glistening nose 
glasses, his underdone chin, and the 
set of his green tie and yellow shirt 


which needed little imagination to place 
him in the Psittact family. 
It was not for Vivian Daw to deny 


this natty individual a smile. And it 
was not for this gentleman, who un- 
mistakably never had had any tags 


marked “Apollo Belvedere” hung upon 


him, to overlook her smile. He started 
in pursuit. Now he passed her with 
a nifty smile. 


There are smiles that—well, they get 
people together. A block farther 
south the polly gentleman proved to be 
a regular fellow. He inquired where 
she would like to eat. Vivian was rea- 
sonable. She steered him to a place 
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close by where American foods with 
French names were served in a five- 
course succession at one dollar and fifty. 

“This is a fine place!” her escort 
pronounced. “I’ve never tried it.” 

“That’s the way with New Yorkers,’ 
said Vivian blandly. ‘They don’t get 
around as much as people who come 
here from out of town.” 

At the outset her host displayed his 
dashing bravery.- He had the courage 
to tell the truth. 
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“Then you are on the stage,” he said. 
“IT was pretty sure you were. Peggy 
de Motte that’s with the ‘Million Dol- 
lar Kids,’—do you know her? Ha-ha,” 
he laughed, “I got her picture down 
at the store where nobody sees it but 
me.” 

“IT was out there in September, two 
years ago.” 

“Guess I was at the Eagles’ conven- 
tion then. Went clear to the coast 
that time.” 











“ About the best we can 
do is to put your picture 
in a lobby frame and _ 
leave you to the critics.” S ect 
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“T’m not a New Yorker,” he said. 
“Of course,” he hastened to qualify, “I 
might as well be. I’m over here three 
or four days every year buying.” 

“You're not a New Yorker!” 
marveled. 

“T know I look it. You see, I’m over 
here so much attending to the firm’s 
business. I’m the secretary,” he said, 
as he passed over a card. 

Vivian saw that he was Mr. Asa 
Hornbeck. 

“From Tuckertown, Indiana,’ she 
commented. “I’ve played that town.” 
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“Maybe,” said Vivian, as the waiter 
took off the relish plates and brought 
a huge tureen of soup. “Your business 
is a department store?” 

“Yes, the Bazaar’s the big store. Mr. 
Barlow—that’s the president—is a 
pretty old man. He wouldn’t dare to 
come over here. That’s why they send 
me. It won’t be a great many more 
years before I buy out the rest of the 
store. Likely by the time I’m forty the 
Bazaar will belong to me.” 

“Then maybe you'll sell, and go to 
a larger place like New York.” 











He shook his head, although she 
could see the suggestion pleased him. 

“No,” he said with resignation, “I 
guess I’ll stay back in the old town. 
Of course, it is slow. Often I’ve 
wished I had somebody who was—well, 
more like they are over here.” 

“You might come over here and get 
you a wife,” she suggested demurely. 

Mr. Hornbeck flushed. 

“Well, I’m married,” he admitted. 
“But you see my wife she’s interested 
more in sewing circles and missionary 
work. She’s never understood me.” 

“Well, you certainly have broad 
views,” said Vivian. “And you’re not 
afraid. Right out on Broadway you 
flirt with the girls.” 

“They call me ‘Outspoken Asey’ 
back home,” he said. “They say I ain’t 
afraid to speak out in meetin’ any- 
where. Last year I got up right in city 
council and bawled out a councilman 
that was holding back on repaving our 
street. The firm started sending me 
over here because they knew I wouldn't 
stand for any funny business.” 

“T can see you are a man who will 
stand up for his rights.” 

“You bet your bottom jitney,” he 
continued. “And it ain’t only at home. 
Down at Goldman’s this morning a 
smart salesman was trying to hand it 
to me, and I called his bluff. I went 
in and told old Goldman himself, even 
if he did have an officeful around him.” 

Mr. Hornbeck’s recital was delivered 
with the roast course, and soon after- 
ward Vivian seemed occupied with 
some problem. By the time the pink, 
white, and brown ice cream and the 
black coffee came, she was looking be- 
fore she leaped—looking covertly and 
searchingly. 

Her capacity to listen to the exploits 
of Asa Hornbeck, of how he dominated 
his own town and stood in no fear of 
Manhattan the Awesome, diminished 
with her desire for food—also her time 
until the opening at the Regal. 
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“I'd sure like to see you some more,” 
said Asa. “Can’t we go somewhere to- 
night ?” 

“I don’t know about this evening,” 
she parried. “If you'll excuse me I’ll 
go telephone.” 

“But you'll promise to go to-night,” 
urged Asa, holding her hand. “I think 
you’re just a little sweetie.” 

Vivian noted it’ was a quarter to 
eight. She was fourth on the bill! 
Hornbeck was holding her hand reso- 
lutely. She took the diplomatic way 
and said fervently: 

“You know I will, Mr. Hornbeck.” 

“Asey,” he corrected softly. 

“Sure, Asey,” she said. 

“All right, then. I'll leave you go,” 
and he watched as she hurried upstairs. 

Vivian knew the ins and outs of this 
restaurant, situated in an old, converted 
brownstone dwelling house—especially 
the outs! There was a door on the 
second floor through which one could 
slip into a hallway, and thence down 
the front steps to the street. She had 
no hesitation in so doing. She was 
needed at the theater at once. Asa 
Hornbeck belonged to that sex which 
traditionally settles bills. One more or 
less is nothing in a lifetime. 

So she chuckled as she hurried to- 
ward the Regal. She had originally 
planned for something which would 
pass for a meal and cost sixty cents. 
Decidedly a dollar and a half table 
d’hdéte is to be sniffed at! 

But her chuckling stopped as she 
passed the great lobby of the Regal. 
Even her name on the glistening roster 
and her photograph quite near the 
street did not cheer her. The lobby 
was jammed with long lines of people 
buying tickets. They composed the 


audiences which, as the agent’s young 
man said, were warm or otherwise. 

Back on the stage the temperature 
was still lower. A stage hand did not 
turn his head as he directed her to 
her dressing room. From “out front,” 





although the house was filled, came no 
such impatient hum as one hears in the 
provinces where the theater is an event 
and every actor “gets a hand.” 

Matters did not improve after the 
curtain rose. Vtvian was dressed in 
time to see the disgusted faces of two 
acrobats who toiled hard and raised 
nothing more than a copious perspira- 
tion. 

“Prohibition. is gettin’ this country’s 
goat,” grunted a half-friendly “props” 
beside her. “They sit and look with 
faces like the road to Tipperary.” 

The condition that he pointed out, 
rather than his explanation, clung to 
Vivian as the next act moved on. In 
it were a pair of girls who sang 
sweetly but created no enthusiasm. So 
with the third act, a beautiful dancing 
turn, seriously artistic but lacking 
power to win applause. 

When Vivian saw such acts as these 
fall upon that critical sea with hardly 
a ripple, she felt like a lady called upon 
to make a charming appearance just 
after washing her hair. But this was 
no way! She must give her act, and 
make them like it. A bit of the exulta- 
tion she felt when she had been given 
the engagement, came back. She 
could. She would! 

Now the street along which she was 
to sing, came down from the flies. 
Now the spotlight came over to meet 
her. Now she was starting. Now or 
never ! 

Her first song was about a little 
Alaskan girl who comes down to 
Broadway and becomes queen of the 
shimmy because of her ability to shiver 
and shake. There was a ripple. She 
was encouraged. She put more spirit 
into her second number, a sentimental 
piece about the dear old gate over 
which a lad kissed a girl as he went 
away to war. It fell flat. A little 
monologue. The house brightened. 


But the impression was superficial. 
Pretty sure that she was never cut out 
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for a Broadway star she danced off to 
prepare for the high point in her act. 
Now she was back in a clinging dress 
of black through which her limbs 
peeped daintily forth. Her dark hair 
was drawn back sharply and, dropping 
over her ears in glistening folds, 
framed her chic little face. She was 
smiling, and interwoven with her smile 


-were the wiles of the enchantress. In 


her light step and slender form were 
introduced the feminine undulation 
fatal to the male. Vivian was supposed 
to be a vampire. 

After a verse relating how she had 
lured males from the day when she had 
coaxed their lollypops away from the 
boys until the present when she had to 
maintain an auditing department to 
keep track of the men she had ruined, 
she went into the chorus: 

I vamp ‘em and I lure 'em 

And I make ’em cry for more; 

I tease ‘em and I squeeze ’em 

But make them leave me at the door! 

It was a song of a popular sort, 
cleverly sung. Her costume was stun- 
ning. She was putting the very best 
of her ability into it. But it didn’t get 
over. The house showed no enthusi- 
asm. It was surfeited with pretty 
things arid music. This Vivian didn’t 
realize. She knew only that she had 
laid before the public her rarest gifts 
and it was looking back at her like a 
scene on a Christmas post card. 

Well, to sing the chorus again and 
get off. She would have her lone week 
on Broadway. Then back to the tall 
timber! She started the song again like 
one who is walking regretfully down 
from a high place where he has had a 
splendid but fleeting vision. She sang 
the chorus, was about to repeat it 
merely to fill out her allotted time, 
when at the back of the house something 
caught her attention. A confusion, of 
such nature as to make her stop and 
with the rest of the house look back, 
was traveling toward the stage. 
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Now she saw that the confusion’s 
author was a man. Then she saw what 
man it was. Quite close to the stage, 
hat in hand, his parrotlike appearance 
accentuated by excitement, was Asa 
Hornbeck. 

“What did you mean by running 
away from that restaurant?” he de- 
manded, deadly in earnest. 

Vivian, who once or twice had been 
heckled in small Western theaters, 
never had been under such fire as this. 
She blushed redder than her paint and 
sought in a confused way for words. 
Asa Hornbeck, however, escaped such 
embarrassment. 

“I leave it to you folks,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself to the audience, “ask- 
ing you if it’s right when a feller takes 
a girl out and buys her a supper to 
run away and leave him?” 

The audience which had been, chuck- 
ling ever since Asa appeared now was 
disposed to laugh. The greatest wave 
of merriment of the whole performance 
welled up. Faces too long bored and 
those mildly interested began to smile, 
and looks darted between companions 
as when something pleases. That 
audience had been starving for some- 
thing funny. Here it was! 

An? in the great moment Vivian 
Daw rose to the situation. Her first 
feeling was that the appearance of Asa 
was a final and crowning piece of mis- 
fortune. But when that broad, genuine 
wave of merriment appeared she saw in 
it the herald of her opportunity. 

Quickly she went into the part of a 
gay little deceiver caught with the 
goods and trying to pacify her accuser. 
With such broad strokes and im- 
promptu grimaces and poses as she 
could command, she went into it with 
all she was worth. 

“T couldn’t stay,” she explained. 
“There was a fellow outside with an 
automobile.” 

“Leastways he only brought you this 
far,” said Asa. “And if I hadn’t of 





“You shouldn’t have sent in your 
card, but your bank book,” Vivian 
retorted, as the house roared over 
Asa’s injured look. 


gone by and seen your picture in front 
of the theayter, I wouldn’t ever of 
knowed. I didn’t think actresses was 
as fickle as they say.” 

“We fluctuate with the stock mar- 
ket,” she said gayly. 

“Well, if you remember, I got a date 
with you,” he said. “I sent in my card 
around at the stage door, but a feller 
there said if I wanted to see you I 
better buy a ticket.” 

“You shouldn’t have sent in your 
card, but your bank book,” Vivian re- 
torted, as the house roared over Asa’s 
injured look. 




















“Where I come from,” said Asa, 
against an ever-growing merriment, “if 
ou take a girl out # 

“Where do you come from?” Vivian 
demanded, as the laughter subsided. 

“You know,” he said. “Tuckertown, 
Indiana.” 

“Tuckertown, Indiana!” she cried. 
“Well, Mr. Hornbeck, this is Broad- 
way!” 

“That don’t make no difference,” in- 
sisted Asa, when he could make himself 
heard. “I’m goin’ to be round at the 
stage door awaiting for you.” 








“But, Asey,” she said. “I can’t see 
you. I’ve got to go out with my dear 
daddee!” 

“Daddy, the deuce!” he cried. “I 
don’t think you have any paw. [I'll be 
waiting.” 

He was beginning to retreat up the 
aisle. 

“Oh, Asey,” she teased, “come here a 
minute. I want to tell you something.” 

“You quit your kidding me!” he 
cried. “I won't either.” 

““Asey—oh, Asey!” 

“(’ll be at the stage door!” he shouted 
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from the rear of the house. “I’ll be 
waiting—at the stage door!” This as 
he disappeared through the foyer amid 
a gale of laughter. 

Grimacing slyly, Vivian Daw held 
her audience in the grip of an actor 
who has fascinated. Then she burst 
into peals of the heartiest laughter. 
Holding her sides drolly, she paced 
back and forth with shrieks of hysteri- 
cal merriment. In reality she was cry- 
ing with joy. But the audience didn't 
know. It just laughed—and laughed! 

At last Vivian looked down at the 
orchestra leader and signaled for the 
last verse of her song. As the merri- 
ment finally died down she started to 
sing. There was a new note now, one 
of ease and confidence.* She went over 
with the impact of a “sure-fire” head- 
liner. | Encore—another verse—the 
chorus again, and again! At last exit 
—crying through her smiles! 

There was a man she had not seen 
before awaiting her. He was the cir- 
cuit manager who chuckled: 

“They said there was something 
funny coming off back here—and I'll 
say there was! That was the most 
natural plant I ever saw. You sure did 
surprise everybody !” 

“I wanted it for such a surprise that 
I didn’t even do it at rehearsal,” she 
prevaricated. 

“And the best part was in not having 
him join you on the stage,” said the 
manager. “That rear exit is what made 
it. Clever fellow you’ve got there, too. 
Just like the real thing!” 

“Yes,” she admitted, starting toward 
her dressing room. ' 

“With two in the act,” he said con- 
fidentially, “you'll need to see me about 
a better figure. We'll be glad to add 
whatever you pay him.” 


3 





“Yes,” she said. “I thought——” 

“Whatever’s right,” he said. “See 
me in the morrting. I’m glad somebody 
went out there and waked them up. 
Count on another week here before you 
start on the subway time.” 

Vivian knew she was good for what- 
ever advance she might ask in the 
morning, so she decided to take no 
chances. She was dressed for the 
street in a jiffy. With an eloquent ges- 
ture she called aside the property man 
who earlier in the evening had spoken 
of the passing of mirth. 

“Listen,” she said. “Outside is a 
man looking for Miss Daw. I won’t 
see him and I don’t want him ever to 
come back. Treat him kindly, but be 
persuasive. Also, forget you ever saw 
him, and that I ever spoke to you about 
him !” 

Her five-dollar bill slid into the hand 
of the stage man. Then, by a circuitous 
route through the other side of the 
house, she made another get-away. A 
swift walk and she was at the office of 
the daily which all the actor folks read. 

She wrote on a blank. Then she 
gave the paper to a young man at a 
window marked “Classified Advertise- 
ments.” 

“Read it back,” she said, “so I see if 
you have it right.” 

He read: 


“Help wanted, male. Wanted: By nine 
o’clock this morning, capable character actor 
who can make up bald, with glasses, to look 
like parrot, and imitate speech of small-town 
man, to assist in vaudeville. Vivian Daw, 
the Bryden, West Forty-eighth street.” 


Vivian nodded and paid. 

“Now,” she said to herself, sitting 
down in a corner and drawing her little 
note book, “to get it down just as we 
said it before I forget.” 








HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 


LESSON IL. 


ENTURIES ago, it is said, the old 
astrologers cleverly divided their 
maps of the heavens into twelve 

equal parts in order to simplify their 
work. These divisions were called 
houses, and each one represented a dif- 
ferent phase of life. Although there 
are never two nativities or maps alike, 
the positions of these “houses” never 
change. As the planets move on 
through the heavens, their influence is 
felt in that phase of life or “special 
house” represented, which is governed 
by them at the hour of birth. 

The whole circle is divided into three 
hundred and sixty degrees, and each 
“house” is allotted just thirty degrees. 
The first division, or spoke, of this great 
wheel is located at the left-hand side 
of the circle, midway between top and 
bottom. It runs straight across the 
circle, dividing it into halves, and form- 
ing a line that may be called the hori- 
gon. Each half is divided into six 
equal parts, making twelve in all, of 
which the first, just below the horizon, 
at the left, is the most important. 

This house—the house of life—repre- 
sents the looks, character, mentality, 
and inherited tendencies of the subject, 
and corresponds in a way to the sign 
Aries. Thus, if one of the planets is 
found in this position at the moment of 
birth, it will cast its good or evil influ- 


ence on everything which this house 
stands for. The face and head are 
ruled by this division of the chart. If, 
for instance, the planet Mars were 
found poised here, the native would 
surely have a scar, mole, or some im- 
perfection on the head or face. But, 
on the other hand, if Venus, the planet 
of beauty, happened to influence this 
portion of the map, dimples would take 
the place of disfigurements. Any 
planet affecting this division of the na- 
tivity will be sure to play an important 
part in the native’s whole life. 

Working toward the right, on the 
chart, the next sector of the circle— 
the house of money—represents the 
money and personal property which the 
subject is likely to have. This house 
corresponds to the sign Taurus. It 
rules the neck and throat. Any benefic 
planet found in this part of the heavens 
at birth is sure to bring the native 
money or wealth. An evil start will 
have the reverse effect. All money 
conditions will be indicated here, either 
by the nature of the zodiacal sign on 
the line—corresponding to a radius and 
called the cusp—or by any planet in 
the house. 

The third division or house—the 
house of kindred—denotes brothers and 
sisters, short journeys, and letters. It 
corresponds, in a way, to Gemini. A 
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planet situated in this house will have 
a strong influence on the mind. 

The fourth house—the house of the 
father—represents the father, and fore- 
tells as well the native’s own condition 
at the close of life. The “home” sign, 
Cancer, corresponds to this house. This 
is an important part of the chart to 
study. 

The fifth is the so-called “house of 
children.” The fortune of the native 
in betting, racing, or speculating is in- 
dicated here, as well as love affairs be- 
fore marriage and all emotions of the 


_ heart. This is the natural house of 


the heart sign, Leo. 

The sixth house—the house of sick- 
ness—is often termed the “hospital of 
the zodiac,” for this part of the map 
and its indications foretell the diseases 
and sicknesses, the health and strength 
of the subject. A fortunate star, placed 
in this house, protects the health; a 
malefic one brings affliction, the nature 
of which may be determined by the sign 
of the zodiac which happens to fall 
on the cusp, and by consideration of 
that part of the body which is ruled by 
the same sign. Virgo corresponds to 
this house. 

The seventh is the house of marriage, 
and in it the wife or husband, as well 
as business partners, are indicated. 
This division will also reveal open en- 
emies and public difficulties in life. 
Libra is the natural sign of this house. 

The eighth is the house of death. 
Here will be indicated the kind of death 
which the native is likely to experience, 
and also conditions connected with or 
caused by deaths, such as wills, legacies, 
or insurance policies. Here, also, the 
subject may discover the monetary con- 
dition of husband or wife. In a way, 
this house is identified with the sign 
Scorpio. 

The ninth house—the house of reli- 
gion—represents the higher mind of the 
individual. Here, also, long voyages 
are proclaimed. Note, in this connec- 


tion, that “short” journeys are revealed 
in the part of the map exactly 
opposite—that is, in the third house. 
This ninth house governs religion and 
dreams. Any planet poised here will 
stamp its nature very strongly on the 
mind. Sagittarius is the sign corre- 
sponding to this house. 

The employment, profession, honor, 
or dishonor can be predicted by study- 
ing the tenth house, the house of busi- 
ness. It will often tell something of the 
position of the mother and the influ- 
ence she will have on the native, his 
life, and prospects. Capricorn is the 
natural sign. 

The eleventh house—the house of 
friends—represents the friends, hopes, 
and desires. Acquaintances will always 
correspond to the nature of any star 
found in this house. It corresponds, 
in a way, to the sign Aquarius. 

The last division, or twelfth house— 
the house of sorrow—is next to the 
first, and completes the circle. Sor- 
rows, limitations, and many disappoint- 
ments in life will be shown in this divi- 
sion. Secret enemies are indicated 
here. The sign Pisces corresponds to 
this house. 

Although every house is of some 
special importance, their individual in- 
fluences naturally vary in strength. It 
is interesting to note that the principal 
phases of life are represented by the 
four angles of the horoscope—namely, 
the first house, that of life and charac- 
ter; the fourth, representing the home 
or environment surrounding the native; 
the seventh, treating of the husband or 
wife; the tenth, showing the honor and 
position acquired or built up by per- 
sonal effort. Thus it can be readily seen 
how any planet in any one of these four 
houses would have an exceptionally 
strong influence on the native’s life, 
as compared with its effect if situated 
in a less important part of the map. 
For example, a planet in the seventh 
house, telling of the future husband 
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or wife, is sure to be more vital than 
one found in the third house, affecting 
short journeys. 

Such, then, is the nature of the twelve 
houses. And on this rough outline or 
structure all calculations are based. 

We shall next consider the signs of 
the zodiac. Although these never 
change their order of succession on the 
map, from cusp to cusp, from Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, the horoscope or 
first house may start on any degree of 
any one of these signs. They will then 
cast their particular character on that 
phase of life which the house repre- 


sents. This is an important step in the 
development of a map of life. 

The different houses derive their 
character from the signs which, in the 
chart, fall on them. Although any one 
of these twelve signs may fall on the 
first house or horizon, Aries is termed 
the “natural sign.” The nature and 
character of the fiery sign Aries is im- 
pulse, ambition, force, and enthusiasm; 
so that, when found on the cusp of this 
particular house, it lends its active ways 
to that part of life which the first 
house deals with. Aries, found on the 
first dividing line of the circle, repre- 
senting the ascendant, the native’s life, 
looks, and character, would take on the 
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influence of this energetic sign. Thus, 
the importance of this part of the zo- 
diac can be readily seen. When the 
native’s character is impulsive, fiery, 
and active, it is easy to understand that 
these traits have their effect on all other 
houses or conditions of life. For in- 
stance, the short journeys indicated by 
the third house would necessarily be 
taken suddenly and probably occur more 
frequently. That is, the special char- 
acter of an Aries native must be taken 
into consideration, no matter what other 
sign may be on the cusp to influence 
the short journeys. 

In judging each house, of any horo- 
scope, the influence of the first must 
always be kept in mind, as showing the 
real character of the native and the 
way he would be apt to act under any 
circumstances. This assumption argues 
that “character is destiny.” The ap- 
pearance is apt to coincide with the dis- 
position, and a native with this cardinal, 
airy sign on the house of “looks” or 
ascendant, would naturally be rather 
slight in build, because great activity is 
not conducive to superfluous weight. 

he limbs would, however, be strong 
and active. The hair is generally of 
a coarse, wiry, or unruly texture, the 


eyes not large, but always sharp and 


quick to see everything. Large, beau- 
tiful, quiet eyes must be left for the 
natures that are less active. This is the 
sign of the Ram and its ruler is the 
planet Mars. 

Assuming that the earthly sign 
Taurus, instead of Aries, lent its color 
to this house, the character would then 
be secretive, stubborn, and retentive. 
Great enthusiasm would be found only 
where “self” was concerned. Eager- 


ness for money and the goods of this 
world would probably be the outstand- 
ing trait. The physical type, as the 
name of the sign suggests, is one more 
or less stocky, thick-set, with a short, 
strong neck and big, generous features. 
The hair is almost always dark and 
sometimes nearly black, and often curls 
on top of the head. A female born 
under this sign will be more favored 
in appearance, but the coloring and 
character will be the same. This sign 
is symbolized by the Bull and is ruled 
by the planet Venus. 

The airy, mutable sign, Gemini, on 
the horizon or ascendant, shows a more 
agreeable, winning character. Intellect 
is foremost in this sign, and the brain 
is capable of much work. The char- 
acter is apt to be dual and difficult to 
gauge, sometimes expressing itself in 
a quick change of mood, from steady 
soberness to light gayety. Reading will 
always be a source of pleasure to these 
natives, but whether or not the intellect 
will assimilate the knowledge depends 
on the map of life as a whole. Whereas 
an intemperate eater or drinker might 
well be a native of the preceding sign, 
Taurus, just the opposite type, may be 
looked for when this brainy, humane 
sign, Gemini, colors the character or 
first house. The only hope for com- 
plete worldly success for this type of 
person lies in fepose and concentration, 
which will overcome the love of change 
and diffusiveness so strongly marked 
in these characters and which is their 
great handicap. 

The physical type of this sign is apt 
to be slim and rather tall, with long, 
thin hands and fingers. The Twins 
symbolize this sign. Mercury is the 
ruler. 

















Climbing Love Hill — 
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Married in haste—misunderstanding, jealousy, mis- 
ery. But the ending is heart-warming enough. 


’M _safraid,”—young Mrs. Craig 
prodded a slice of lemon with a 
meditative teaspoon—“I’m really 

afraid Friend Husband’s going to lose 
his blonde.” 

She made the announcement casually, 
but a certain visioning look in the blue 
eyes caused her guest to put down her 
teacup and exclaim apprehensively : 

“Now, Nancy! Surely you’re not 
thinking of doing it again?” 

“Why not, Saint Margaret? You’re 
behind the times; in this progressive 
age an aspiring woman is always look- 
ing for the man higher up.” 

“And where, pray,” said Miss Mer- 
win, her voice warm with indignation, 
“do you expect to find one truly higher 
up than your husband?” 

“Well, an aviator, now,” Mrs. Craig 
returned frivolously. “Isn’t he consid- 
erably above a mining man?” 

“IT see. So Mr. Colfax is being con- 
sidered as the next lessee of your af- 
fections.” Margaret Merwin’s usually 
level tones were accented with scorn 
as she continued: “You'll neglect no 
maneuver of eyes and dimples in your 
platonic philanderings, and then how 
surprised you'll be when ” 

“The birdman begs me to fly with 
him! Cheer up, old dear; maybe he 
isn’t vulnerable, in spite of those eye- 
lashes.” 

“T might have known it; he’s hand- 
some, and a novelty. I suppose a 
wholesome, outdoor man with a defi- 
nite aim in life is a refreshing change 





from the vapid, smoke-cured café fre- 
quenters you’ve had hanging about 
you.” A passionate light leaped to Miss 
Merwin’s eyes and an unwonted color 
flamed in the smooth pallor of her 
cheeks. “I wish for his own sake as 
well as for Martin’s that he had 
smashed himself up in one of his abom- 
inable machines before he ever came 
up to the mountain. As it is, three 
people are headed for disaster, it’s— 
sickening! Aren’t you ever going to 
get enough? Why can’t you let one 
splendid man alone, for the sake of 
another ?” 

Although Mrs. Craig’s lips had not 
lost their debonair smile, her face had 
paled slightly, and noting this, her guest 
leaned forward impulsively and caged 
the fluttering white fingers between her 
own firm, warm palms. 

“Forgive me, dear. I should not have 
spoken to you so, but I cannot bear to 
have Martin hurt.” 

“Suppose we say embarrassed, in- 
stead,” Mrs. Craig suggested. “These 
minor operations of the law are not 
really painful, you know, and think of 
the relief of the matrimonial patient 
once the offending member is removed. 
Now I have the courage born of experi- 
ence, but, of course, it may be a bit em- 
barrassing for Martin, the first time 
he has to appear before a judge with 
his emotions in negligee.” 

“Tt would mean more than embarrass- 
ment, Nancy; it would hurt Martin 
sorely to lose you. He loves you deeply, 
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I know, in spite of his absorption in his 
work, and his—brusqueness. Your 
husband isn’t perfect F 

“Really?” said Mrs. Craig in a soft, 
throaty drawl. 

“Your husband isn’t perfect,” Miss 





Merwin continued steadily, “but he is 


fine and honorable and clean-living. 
And normally, he is sweet-natured and 
generous to a fault. I’ve known him 
since our kindergarten days. His sis- 
ters are like my own, and he ‘g 

“T know; it is natural that you should 
take his part.” Young Mrs. Craig sus- 
pected that something warmer than sis- 
terly affection for her morose Martin 
had once stirred Miss Merwin’s heart. 
Perhaps that was why her crisp flip- 
pancies so often softened into gentle- 
ness under her guest’s quiet eyes. 
“You’re a dear, Saint Margaret, and 
Martin is lucky to have you for a cham- 
pion, only—I wish somebody could see 
my side, too.” 

“Dear child, J see it. I said that 
normally Martin is sweet-natured and 
generous. I admit that stnce he mar- 
ried you he has not been even just. 
The responsibility for your hasty mar- 
riage rests chiefly upon him, and if, 
through his impetuosity, he invited un- 
happiness, he should accept it manfully. 
I admit all that. But, Nancy, you—oh, 
my dear, it’s cowardly to give up so 
soon. Only eighteen months, and after 
all, there is no real trouble, no legiti- 
mate excuse for backing out of your 
bargain.” 

“T suppose it is nothing,” Martin’s 
wife cried stormily, “oh, nothing at all, 
to be perched up on this idiot mountain 
in an imbecile mining camp, with Mar- 
tin away all day and only a Mexican 
maid for company. I nearly died of it 
before you came to visit us. Nowhere 
to go, nothing to do, nobody to dress 
up for. Martin is so afraid of catering 
to my ‘wulgar wanity’”—with a gri- 
mace—“that he wouldn’t notice my 
clothes if I appeared at dinner in a hula 





dancer’s grass skirt and a Salvation 
Army bonnet.” 

Nancy couldn’t be angry long; it 
wasn’t in her. 

“Why, I thought I heard him just the 
other night, commenting upon your 
gorgeousness in that rose and silver 
frock.” 

“Yea, verily. He knew that John 
Colfax was coming to dinner, and that 
was his way of warning me that Hon. 
Husband was on the job. I mustn’t at- 
tempt to beguile our guest with my sassy 
coiffure and my flashy ‘cabaraiment’ ; 
naughty, naughty !” 

“But, Nancy, after all you cannot 
blame——” 

“I do blame him! I’m prettier now 
than I was the first night he saw me. 
And two trunks full of mysical-comedy 
undresses, and the combination going 
to waste! Why won’t he notice me him- 
self, if he is so determined that nobody 
else shall? More tea?’ She set the 
teapot down with a sloppy bang. 

“But no; I might as well have one 
eye and two noses, for all the admira- 
tion I get from him. And I, the ‘Blond 
3eauty of the Coast Cabarets!’ If only 
he’d let me go back to Los Angeles to 
work until the mine begins to produce, 
then we could leave things to a manager 
and live like civilized people. But I 
simply won’t stay up here, with nothing 
on earth to do!” 

“You have voiced the real trouble, 
Nancy. You have nothing to do, and 
in consequence you are restless and dis- 
contented. That’s why you can’t leave 
John Colfax in peace, with his experi- 
ments and his aéroplanes. That’s why 
you are determined that he shall teach 
you aéronautics, and take you on flights, 
in defiance of your husband’s wishes. 
There is nothing else to occupy you. If 
only’—Miss Merwin hesitated—‘I 


wish you had a baby or two, for ballast.’’ 
Nancy shook her curls decisively. 
“We don’t have babies in our fam- 
ily !” 
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She lifted her head with a quick, 
birdlike movement as a swift patter of 
hoofbeats sounded on the mountain 
road. “Here’s milord, now!” she an- 
nounced, and a moment later Martin 
Craig was tying his horse near the ve- 
randa rail and greeting the two women 
at the little tea table. 

Nancy eyed her husband speculatively 
as he ascended the steps. How hand- 
some he was, she thought resentfully, 
in his corduroy and puttees, with his 
warm brown eyes and his tawny hair. 
But—please him by telling him that she 
thought so, and he more chary of com- 
pliments every day? Hardly! 

“Welcome, honest workingman,” 
said she with an expressive survey of 
his dusty garments. “You look—er— 


rather fagged. Have some tea with the 
pretty ladies?” 

“Thank you, no. I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t fit in the picture. Besides,” 
he continued, with a cynical smile at 
nothing in particular, “I fancy you'd 
like to be left to finish your interrupted 
conversation. I suppose it was—the- 
atrical ?” 

“Nope, obstetrical,” replied Nancy 
outrageously. “Saint Margaret was 








just advising that we promote an infant 
industry.” 

Miss Merwin flushed delicately, but 
remained silent. 

“But I tell her,” continued Nancy, 
“that I have only one figure to my 
name and you have only four to your 
bank book, so we can’t afford to waste 















She had seemed to the man of 

sagebrush and cactus like a bit 

of Eden-bloom—flower-fragrant, 
heaven-sweet. 


our substance on riotous offspring. My 
sole maternal yearning is for a nice 
fat ‘war baby’ or two—husky twins, 
say, like Swedish Shipping and Consoli- 
dated Copper.” 

“Still harping on that string, eh?” 
Thus Martin, disagreeably. “Lord, you 
women! The ‘gentler sex’ standing in 
line at War’s bargain counter! I want 
money ; the mine needs it; but when it 
comes to profiting by the greatest catas- 
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trophe the world has even known, 
there’s where I quit cold!” 

“How noble!’ breathed Nancy, eyes 
piously uprolled. “Still uncontami- 
nated, after eighteen months! But I’m 
really afraid it wouldn't be safe for 
your immortal soul to be exposed to 
me much longer. For the sake of your 
spiritual health I’ve about decided—oh, 
you break it to him, Saint Margaret; 
I’m going to brave the bandit in her 
kitchen and tell her I’ve invited a guest 
to dinner.” 

But Miss Merwin, with a gesture 
of distressed negation, rose to follow 
her hostess indoors. 

“Colfax again, of course?” 

Nancy paused to nod cheerfully from 
the doorway. 

“Well, may I request that you wear 
something more than that pink dress 
you treated him to last week? His line 
is aéronautics, not anatomy, you know.” 

“Have you a little Anthony Comstock 
in your home?” Mrs. Craig affably in- 
quired of her guest. “All right, Martin 
Luther, we'll sidestep damnation by 
dining in a ‘roughneck’ sweater, yes? 
And now I'll hurry and warn Sis’ Villa 
or she’ll serve the leg of lamb without 
dressing. Absolutely no morals, that 
woman !” 

Left to himself, Martin Craig sur- 
rendered to the troubled thoughts that 
so often met and vanquished him. He 
was a fool, he told himself wearily, a 
nature faker who hadn’t known a wild 
canary from a domestic fowl. Why 
not open the door and let his captive 
fly back to her native haunts, there to 
preen her gay feathers and trill her 
gay songs? If it were only his hurt, 
she should go, by Heaven! but he knew 
how many hawks menace the canary’s 
golden flight. 

With eyes narrowed to.points of am- 
ber light, he visioned his first meeting 
with the little singer whom he had 
married after a tempestuous wooing of 
ten dreamlike days. Newly arrived 


from his desert claim he had entered 
a Spring Street café, avid for all it had 
to offer of good food, correct service, 
lights, music, laughter. Alternately 
buoyed up by hope and beaten down by 
discouragements, he had put in seven 
months of grilling work, seven months 
of heat, sand, and general desolation. 
What wonder that the contrast ren- 
dered him light of head and light of 
foot, and that he had danced down the 
primrose path, the little singer’s fingers 
laced in his own? 

It had been all up with him from the 
moment when her guileless forget-me- 
not gaze met his. Stepping upon the 
little platform opposite his table she had 
tilted back her head deliciously and 
tossed her song into the air like a jet 
of pure water spangled with sunlight. 
In her frock of white, so filmy that 
it looked like something a fairy might 
have dreamed about a cobweb, with a 
spray of snowy honeysuckle between 
her fingers, she had seemed to the man 
of sagebrush and cactus like a bit of 
Eden-bloom—flower: fragrant, heaven- 
sweet. 

The next night found him at the 
same table—palpitant, waiting. And 
when she appeared, it was in a swirl 
of smoke-gray chiffon over eddying 
ruffles colored like a conflagration— 
flaring yellow, vivid rose, glowing crim- 
son. With body as lilting as her voice, 
she had swayed to the music and 
tilted back her head deliciously and 
wooed: 

“Behold Love’s torch burning! 
Come near, I am yearning, 
All others spurning, 

I'm turning to you!” 

Well, reflected Martin Craig cyni- 
cally, his had not been the only heart 
melted and molded by that song, thus 
sung. The man who, the night before, 
had held reverently aloof, not aspiring 
to pluck the spray of Eden-bloom, now 
offered himself up as fuel for that fire 
incarnate. 
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How eager he had been to pursue; 
how willing, she, to be overtaken. All 
that the wooing lacked of deliberation 
it made up in intensity, and ten days 
after their first meeting these two 
emerged from a dim, old church, a new 
ring on the girl’s finger, a new light in 
the man’s eyes. 

The days immediately following were 
wholly blissful. The little bride set- 
tled to her husdand’s arms as a bird to 
its bough, and all her plans for the fu- 
ture had a setting of song. Up in the 
mountains above Azusa, where the new 
claim from which Martin expected so 
much awaited them, there was a brown 
cabin tucked away among the live oaks 
and manzanita, and Nancy had already 
named it the Lark’s Nest, in anticipation 
of good times coming. 

It was not until a week after their 
marriage that the past obtruded it- 
self, projecting its gray shadow into 
the gold of the future. Yielding to 
Nancy’s wishes, her husband had re- 
luctantly agreed that on the evening be- 
fore leaving for the mountain they 
should give a little dinner for certain 
of “the crowd.” 

The traditions of austere New Eng- 
land were in Martin Craig’s blood. 
Western carelessness but lightly over- 
laid Eastern convention. Hence, he 
felt an inward distaste for the vulgar, 
kindly crew to whom Nancy had so 
proudly presented him. But, he re- 
flected, he could afford to be magnani- 
mous for this one evening; to-morrow 
he would take her away from them all. 

So he sat, a gay host at the gay table, 
while wine creamed in its crystal and 
roses flushed pinkly, sweetly imitative 
of the bridal blush. Then there came 
a lull in the gale of talk and laughter, 
and Larry Thorne, Nancy’s one-time 
vaudeville partner, rose, goblet held 
high. He was a wonderful dancer, was 
Larry. His grim old father had once 
said of him: “No wonder he’s a fool, 
his head has gone to his feet!” Perhaps 
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this was why, since he was not un- 
kindly, he was never known to sacrifice 
wit to good taste. Certain it is that 
on the night in question he had reached 
the highest point of his trail of tact- 
lessness. 

“Let us drink,” he proposed, “to the 
girl who adds the courts to courtships ; 
to the intermittent matron, the matri- 
monial lightning-change artist! Here’s 
to Nancy originally-Lane-later-Whit- 
ney - eventually - Carter - subsequently- 
Craig-ultimately-what ?” 

And, after one apprehensive instant, 
under the leadership of Nancy’s light 
laughter, the toast was drunk, standing. 

Martin wondered now, as he always 
did in looking back, how he had come 
through the remaining hours of that 
horrible evening. He felt again the 
sickening flop of his heart as it turned 
over in his breast, knew once more the 
outraged flare of his nostrils, and the 
anguished draining of color from his 
face as the staggering revelation came 
home to him. 

A taxi, and an ominous calm; the 
apartment, and cataclysmic storm! She 
had not told him, Martin accused. He 
had never asked her, defended Nancy. 
There had been so brief a time between 
meeting and marriage. All their talk 
had been prophecy, not history. Un- 
forgivable deceit, was Martin’s arraign- 
ment; pardonable omission, Nancy’s 
plea. Everybody else knew of those 
earlier, negligible husbands—why 
should she have supposed him ignorant? 

But once started, she deluged him 
with details. At eighteen she had mar- 
ried Clarence Whitney, mentally and 
physically a weakling, and when, two 
years later, he had flaccidly succumbed 
to cigarettes and a cough, she had or- 
dered his tombstone with one hand 
while she signed a theatrical contract 
with the other, and had fared forth, 
lonely, in quest of luck and laurels. 

And she had had luck; a good bit of 
both kinds. Summer stock in Frisco, 
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then a winter cold in Portland, resulting 
in sapped strength and a purse drained 
by illness and idleness. Followed a suc- 
cessful vaudeville sketch, and a vivify- 
ing taste of the big time; then, illness 
again, and a perverted appendix left 
behind in a glass jar in Seattle. After 
that, the cabarets, where her beauty of 
face and voice had won her instant rec- 
ognition, and at intervals, other hospi- 
tals, other doctors, more offerings laid 
upon the altar of medical research. 

What wonder that she had trembled 
for the future, had been ready to listen 
to Glenn Carter’s plea that he be given 
the right to take care of her? And at 
firs-—Nancy admitted it—she had 
thought that she loved him a little! 
His eyes had been dark and his tricks 
not in vain, and she had so needed 
comfort and support. But Glenn’s love 
waned with the season, and in a few 
months the little blond bride found her- 
self an outworn passion. Smoldering 
black eyes called him and he followed, 
and Nancy, shamed and disillusioned, 
sought her freedom. 

Then Martin had found her in the 
Spring Street café, and she had loved 
him so. From the very first she had 
loved. But here Martin had raised 
a silencing hand. She would kindly 
spare him; he quite understood. She 
had decided to have a new husband sent 
home on approval; a mining man might 
prove a real bargain. And if not, he 
had told her with miserable eyes and 
a bitter twist of the lips, he supposed 
she would again “add the courts to 
courtship.” 

So the husband had smoked and the 
wife had sobbed the night away, and 
the next day, after a superficial recon- 
ciliation, they had come up to the little 
mountain home, hoping to win back a 
measure of happiness. But—no use 
dodging the fact—it hadn’t worked out. 
The ever-recurring suspicion on Mar- 
tin’s part was met by an airy defiance 
which was all too successful in hiding 


his wife’s hurt, and cynicism and re- 
crimination colored their days. 

Martin rose with a heavy sigh. He 
must put up his horse, then bathe and 
dress. Perhaps if he hurried, there 
would be time for a talk with Margaret 
before Colfax arrived. She was so 
sane and clear-seeing, Margaret, and 
gentle as she was just. If Nancy really 
was contemplating a separation, Mar- 
garet must help him. 

When he entered the little chintz- 
hung bedroom an hour or so later, 
Nancy laid down a box of the rouge 
he detested and said blandly : 

“Look, Martin; are my cheeks .on 
straight?” It was thus that she some- 
times relieved the tedium of a sluggish 
peace, but her husband, hitherto quick 
to resent the flouting of his wishes, 
ignored her challenge. Grave brown 
eyes met saucy blue ones in the mirror 
and then, with a hand on her shoulder, 
he turned her about and, stooping, laid 
gentle lips on hers. 

“Why—why, Martin! Is this Labor 
Day or something? What are we cele- 
brating?”’ But a tremor in her voice 
belied the scoffing words. 

“Nancy girl,” said Martin, drawing 
her closer, “we’re making a beastly mess 
of life! Don’t you suppose we can pull 
up? Before we go to sleep to-night, 
let’s thresh things out. There’s no time 
now; Colfax has come. Margaret and 
I walked down the trail to meet him, 
and Margaret—well, she’s been lectur- 
ing me. According to her, I’ve been 
a suspicious, sulky devil! 

“Yes, that sounds exactly like Saint 
Margaret,” gibed Nancy softly. 

“Oh, well—you know. It seems I’ve 
been too quick to criticize and too slow 
to praise. She says that because I got 
that blow between the eyes I’ve been 
seeing things crooked ever since, and 
that if I would make more allowances 
and demand fewer she’s sure we could 
pull together, instead of pulling apart. 
Nancy, let’s try, dear!” 
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If Nancy was swift at reprisal she 
was no less quick with concession, and 
now she matched her husband’s chas- 
tened mood with one of generous sur- 
render. When, finally, they blew out 
the tall candles upon the dressing table 
and clung together for a moment in 
the fragrant darkness, in each heart 
there was the hope that the state of 
armed neutrality was safely passed and 
that a permanent peace was to be theirs. 

An atmosphere of quiet cheer per- 
vaded the little room where the Craigs 
and their two guests lingered at the 
pretty table with its shaded lights and 
its masses of mariposa lilies. Margaret 
Merwin’s heart sang within her. Surely, 
she thought, happier times were on the 
way for the man who was her lifelong 
friend and the girl whom she loved but 
could not comprehend. Already her 
talk had helped. 

Nancy’s restless sparkle had softened 
to a lambent glow, and in her husband’s 
manner there was unwonted warmth as 
he encouraged John Colfax to dilate 
upon the subject nearest his heart. 
After all, Martin mused, Colfax was a 
mighty likable chap. It wasn’t his fault 
that Nancy had deviled him into a mild 
flirtation because the man whose busi- 
ness it was to feed her love of love had 
kept her on short rations. Was it likely 
that an inventor who had already ren- 
dered his government notable service 
and who had sought this isolated place 
for the working out of further experi- 
ments was going to forget the business 
in hand for a pretty philanderer? 

“T recognize the wonderful utility 
of the aéroplane,” Martin agreed cor- 
dially with his guest, “and I concede 
the fascination of flying, but I do main- 
tain that until it is safer than it is now, 
flying should be business for men, not 
sport for women.” 

“There, he’s been reading about that 
San Diego accident. Oh, Martin, I was 
afraid you’d see that, and forbid Mr. 
Colfax taking me up again!” 

10 


“Forbid? If you make up your mind 
to fly, you’ll be a Ruth Law unto your- 
self, and fly. But I wish you wouldn’t. 
I’ve never liked it for you, and now— 
well, I'll admit that that San Diego 
affair has shaken my nerve.” 

“But that was the result of pure reck- 
lessness, Craig; aérobatics, stunt fly- 
ing!” John Colfax protested. “Surely 
you don’t think I'd be guilty of that, 
with a passenger? But poor Mac- 
Kenzie was a dare-devil, and his wife 
as foolhardy as he.” 

“A dreadful way to die,” Miss Mer- 
win shuddered. “The horrible sudden- 
ness of that drop into the bay, the 
struggle in the water, all tangled among 
those straps and wires!” 

“Dreadful? Margaret dear, no. It 
was a beautiful way to die! They were 
together, doing the thing they both 
loved best, until the very last. If I 
could choose, I’d love to go just that 
way. Think of it, climbing up and up 
those slopes of the sun until the earth 
dissolved into nothingness. And then, 
the wonderful swoop down through the 
glittery air into the softness of that iri- 
descent, blue-green water. It would be 
like smothering to death in a bed of pea- 
cock plumes.” 

There was a wistful sweetness on 
the gay little face that took Martin back 
to those first nights, a year and a half 
ago. Once more his wife was the girl 
in misty white, honeysuckle bloom be- 
tween her fingers, and visions in her 
eyes. 

“We'll think about the climax when 
we near the end of the story,” he prom- 
ised, a hand on hers. “But we have a 
lot of good chapters coming to us, and 
I can’t have you close our book in the 
middle, Nancy. Ill make a- bargain 
with you. I’m afraid of those devilish 
machines, begging your pardon, Colfax. 
If you'll agree to give our friend here 
the go-by and stick to solid earth for six 
months, -say, I’ll promise to bring you 
the very nicest present I can’t possibly 
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afford when I come back from Los An- 
geles on Friday.” 

“Oh, Martin, this is so sudden!” dim- 
pled his wife. “But what could you 
bring me, I wonder, that would take the 
place of canoeing among the clouds?” 

“How about your war baby? Surely 
you haven’t changed your mind since 
this afternoon about wanting to mother 
a few shares of rising stock?” 

“Oh, but you hate war stocks so, Mar- 
tin; you’d never a 

“T might, if the market and I can 
agree. And, just in case we can, sup- 
pose you make that promise right now, 
and then you might give Colfax some 
music to make up to him for having 
lost his job.” 

The household was astir early the 
next morning, preparatory to Martin’s 
trip to Los Angeles. The swarthy Man- 
uela lumbered about her kitchen, busy 
with relays of hot waffles, and Marga- 
ret Merwin, sitting across the breakfast 
table from her friends, blessed them 
with her eyes. 

It was like honeymoon days come 
again, thought Martin thankfully. His 
wife’s lips had answered almost shyly, 
but with what sweetness, his ardent 
farewell kisses! As he rode down the 
trail to Azusa, where he would leave 
his horse and take the Los Angeles 
stage, he made his better self many 
promises. Margaret had accused him 
of not being just. Well, now he would 
be generous, and surely the reward 
awaiting him would be sweet. 

Nancy slept little that night. For 
hours she lay, wakeful, staring at the 
wavering tree shadows and weaving 
happy plans. Early the next morning 
she took the high trail for a pocket in 
the mountains where she knew she 
would find yucca in bloom. Martin 
loved it; hence her quest. 

When she returned, carrying over her 
shoulder the long stalks hung with bell- 
like blossoms, Margaret met her with 
a message. 





“Martin just phoned from Los An- 
geles to say that he will take the four 
o'clock stage, and he says,” she spoke, 
with a puzzled frown, “that Manuela 
is to saddle Pajaro and ride down to 
Azusa to meet him, because he needs 
help to carry home your present.” 

Dusk was stroking the mountain with 
cool gray fingers and the first stars 
opening mild eyes when the watchers 
upon the veranda sighted two riders 
climbing the steep trail, Martin’s buck- 
skin pony in the lead and Manuela, an 
indistinct mass among the shadows, fol- 
lowing on old Pajaro. 

“But what on earth is she carrying? 
It looks exactly like—but of course it 
can’t be Come on, Margaret, I'll 
race you down the trail to meet them.” 

Miss Merwin followed leisurely, and 
when she reached the little group it 
was to find herself in the midst of a 
gathering storm. Manuela, surrounded 
by a miscellany of bags and bundles, 
was seated upon a bowlder, in her arms 
a baby of perhaps two years. Nancy was 
confronting her husband with eyes like 
blue lightning while Martin, dazed con- 
sternation in his face, stared back. 

“Margaret, for Heaven’s sake, make 
her listen to reason! I never dreamed 
she’d take it like this!” 

“Congratulate me, Margaret, upon 
the arrival of a ready-made son! Mar- 
tin has brought me my ‘war baby!” 
Nancy’s voice blazed across her hus- 
band’s protests, withering his attempted 
explanations. 

“A clever trick, wasn’t it? And I 
thought things—were coming right!” 
Her voice broke. “Well, listen to me, 
Martin Craig. I'll accept your ‘pres- 
ent,’ and I'll stick to my bargain. And 
when I’ve served my term, I’ll be free 
to go, but for six months I’ll stay right 
here, with my feet on solid ground, as 
I promised you. J’m not a welsher!” 
And with no further look at the stricken 
group, Nancy turned and marched 
ahead up the trail. 











Martin and Margaret talked long that 
night, while Nancy, in her own room, 
lay staring.at the ceiling with unseeing 
eyes, and little Jules Dufroux slept tran- 
quilly in his improvised bed, unmind- 
ful of this latest change in a life so 
fraught with changes. 

“She won’t believe me,” said Martin 
wretchedly, “but God knows I never 
dreamed of such a thing until I ran into 
Darrow, there in the bank. I supposed 
he was still in France; I didn’t even 
know of his wife’s death. When he 
told me about the particular section of 
hell he’s been going through, I thought 
I saw a way to help him and ourselves, 
too. 

“You see, after that shell cost him 
his arm, he adopted the little French 
chap in there, while he was convalesc- 
ing. He didn’t have to worry about 
money, at least, and he was coming 
home to help raise funds for recon- 
struction work. He knew his wife,” 
Craig reflected bitterly, “knew she’d 
open her heart to the homeless son of 
a hero. But—she died of influenza two 
days before his boat docked. 

“T went with him to his hotel and 
saw the little chap. Darrow had in- 
stalled a nurse to look after him until 
other arrangements could be made. 
Margaret, there was a baby without 
a home; here was a home without a 
baby, and small hopes of one. 
I pictured Nancy’s profitless 
days turned into busy, happy 
ones. I believed her innate 
womanliness would respond to 
a child’s need. Well—I was 
all wrong, but the thing’s done 
now, and I’m going to stay with 
it.” 
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He had seen 
the plane tak- 
ing the air, the 
baby’s scarlet 
sweater mak- 
ing a vivid 
splash of 
color as the 
flying fish 
headed forthe 
open sea of 
cloud. 





“You were mistaken, perhaps, but one 
can’t do wrong if one means right, and 
if you can be patient enough, things will 
work out yet. Martin, when you two 
elected to travel together you didn’t 
expect such rough roads, and now—you 
must have endurance for both. Don’t 
lose courage, and don’t fail her. Make 
your love a staff for her to lean on, not 
a goad to urge her beyond her strength, 
and you'll yet reach the heights, hand in 
hand!” 

When Nancy and her guest appeared 
at breakfast next morning they found 
Martin already seated. Ensconced upon 
his knee was the tiny Jules, suspiciously 
twisted and bunchy-looking as to gar- 
ments, intent upon his bow] of oatmeal. 

Martin greeted them with forced 
cheerfulness. 

“Just look at the little beggar eat! I 
knew he was hungry, so we decided not 
to wait, didn’t we, old-timer? Manuela 
bathed him, and J,” proudly, “got him 
into his clothes.” 

“I should judge so,” said Nancy in 
a voice of iced honey. “But hereafter 
we'll consider that my—privilege. And 
you’d better send down to the valley 
and order a high chair. I shall teach 
him to sit at table and feed himself 
properly. By the way,” with angelic 
malice, “my domestic duties will keep 
me at home, hereafter, but we can still 
entertain. Suppose you stop, on your 
way to the mine, and ask Mr. Colfax 
to ride over this evening. I'll arrange 
a tableau for him: Nancy the Roaming 
Matron, clasping her son and exclaim- 
ing: ‘This are my Jules!’ ” 

Within the week, Miss Merwin de- 
parted for the round of California visits 
which was to precede her return to the 
East. As summer melted into autumn 
an unmistakable atmosphere of homi- 
ness settled upon the mountain cabin, 
despite the fact that the estrangement 
of husband and wife persisted. In the 
making of animal cookies and minute 
rompers Nancy found new worlds to 
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conquer, and she was vastly proud of 
her prowess with needle and mixing 
spoon. As for Martin, when he smoked 
in the lilac-hued dusk, the murmured 
lullabies that floated out to him put an 
ecstatic ache in his throat and he 
dreamed ahead, far down a vista of 
years, 

The tiny Jules was an ever-increas- 
ing joy. Nancy could not resist his 
sunny gravity, his nestling movements 
so dearly babyish, but to Martin she 
was unrelenting. The baby served as 
an excuse for her unvarying refusal 
of Martin’s wistful pleas that she ride 
with him in the freshness of the moun- 
tain mornings or read aloud under the 
evening lamp. “I haven't time to play 
now,” she would answer airily. “I have 
to take my French lesson!” 

True, there were rare occasions when, 
taken unaware, Nancy softened, where- 
upon Martin took heart of grace. There 
was the day when he brought home a 
warm, blundering bundle of puppy- 
hood, and Nancy, all rosy and dishev- 
eled, admitted him to temporary part- 
nership as she frolicked with dog and 
baby. 

“We'll feed him raw meat every day,” 
she announced, “and then take him to 
Europe and sick him on the kaiser!” 

There was the night when a sudden 
mountain storm had shaken the cabin, 
and little Jules had wakened, sobbing 
affrightedly at the thunder’s booming 
and the sheeted flames of lightning, rem- 
iniscent of who knows what terrors. 
Kneeling on either side of the baby’s 
bed, husband and wife had soothed him 
until he slept again. When they rose, 
Martin, emboldened by the conscious- 
ness of a gentler Nancy, stooped and 
left a kiss upon her unbound hair, and 
Nancy, the dreams scarcely banished 
from her eyes, did not rebuff him. 

But these moods were fleeting, and 
Martin bore with the less happy ones 
with steadfast forbearance. He had 
definitely chosen the path of patience 
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and no provocation could lure him 


therefrom. Even John Colfax’s visits 
provoked no remonstrance, though 
more than once Martin had winced and 
paled at some unmistakable evidence 
that he had interrupted a conversation 
not meant for his sharing. 

The period for which Nancy was 
bound by her promise lacked but a few 
days of completion when Martin re- 
turned early from the mine one after- 
noon, suffering with a severe headache 
induced by the sun. Quiet lay upon the 
cabin; a spicy fragrance was wafted 
from the little kitchen where Manuela 
was at work. In the living room the 
tiny Jules lay in the beautiful aban- 
donment of babyhood, taking his accus- 
tomed nap, but Nancy was nowhere 
about. 

With a queer ache gnawing at his 
heart, Martin lay down upon the broad 
couch and drew the sleeping child into 
his lonely arms. An hour or so later 
he was wakened from a troubled sleep 
by voices outside the open window. 

“T bless you,” John Colfax was say- 
ing, “for telling me that I may hope. 
But—are you sure? If you knew how 
unworthy I feel , 

“I have no right to tell you so,” 
Nancy’s voice was vibrantly sweet, “but 
I am sure. As for unworthiness, a 
love as fine and big as yours makes 
a man worthy of any woman ;” and they 
passed down the trail out of hearing. 

Sick in mind and body, Martin could 
not bring himself to tell his wife, that 
night, what he had overheard. When 
she returned and joined him at the eve- 
ning meal there was in her manner to- 
ward him an unwonted wistfulness, al- 
most a tenderness, that made him ache 
with pity for himself and her. 

“She doesn’t want to stab me,” he 
told himself, “my poor little, little girl!” 

For two days Martin wrestled with 
his bitter problem. Should he fight to 





the last ditch; hold her at any cost? 
Or should he abandon a cause already 


lost, and since her heart had gone, set 
her free to follow? It was the last 
day of the six months when he rode 
up the home trail at sunset, his deci- 
sion made. 

“The sefiora, she go down the trail,” 
Manuela told him in answer to his ques- 
tioning, “oh, long time ago. Si, to the 
flying man, she tell me, and the nifio, 
she take him, too.” 

Martin did not hesitate. Instantly 
he was upon his horse and away. Ar- 
rived at the landing place, he found the 
plane gone and no trace of master or 
guest. Sick with apprehension, he 
sought out the Chinaman who served 
Colfax and learned that Nancy had 
arrived early in the afternoon. She 
and Colfax had been sitting in the shade 
of a tree, talking, while little Jules 
played near by, when Kong went down 
the trail to the spring. Returning, he 
had seen from a distance the plane tak- 
ing the air, the baby’s scarlet sweater 
making a vivid splash of color as the 
flying fish headed for the open sea of 
cloud. 

His horse’s bridle over his arm, Mar- 
tin stumbled back up the mountain to 
his cabin. In the living room, dark 
now, he dropped down beside the table, 
his head upon his arms. So it had come, 
this blight that struck at the very root 
of his being. He wondered dully why 
they had hampered their flight by a 
child’s presence. Strangely enough he 
felt no added pain over the loss of the 
little lad whom he so loved. It was 
Nancy he wanted! Nancy! 

Almost benumbed at first, Martin’s 
suffering became more poignant as real- 
ization grew upon him, and presently, 
from the darkness, came the sounds of a 
man’s grief which it breaks one’s heart 
to hear. It was some time later that 
Manuela entered, bearing a light. Be- 
hind her walked Nancy, wind-blown 
and haggard but infinitely lovely, and 
John Colfax with Jules’ little figure in 
his arms. 
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As Martin raised a ravaged face to 
confront them, Nancy ran to him with 
a little woeful cry. 

“Oh, my Martin dear, my Martin 
dear! I see what you thought. It was 
cruel to hurt you so, but I couldn't 
help it. It was Jules, dear; he found 
some nightshade berries where he was 
playing, and ate them. Oh,” with a 
shudder, “we were afraid we couldn’t 
save him! If it hadn’t been for John, 
blessed John and his machine, our baby 
would have died before we could have 
gotten help!” 

Martin stared at them, not quite com- 
prehending, in the revulsion of feeling, 
what it was all about. 

“There is no doctor here, you know,” 
Colfax took up the explanation, ‘and 
we had to act, not think. We headed 
for the Arcadia aviation field, and 
found the army doctor in, thank God! 
After that,” he smiled, “there was noth- 
ing to it, and by morning the youngster 
will be as good as new.” 

Nancy was holding her husband’s 
face against her breast as though he 
were a tired child, and his arms clasped 
her close. 

“Forgive me, dear; forgive me for 
everything! I’ve been so stubborn, so 
stiff-necked and proud, but there never 
was a minute when I didn’t love you. 
Only—for a while I couldn’t make you 
believe it, and then I tried to keep you 
from finding it out! And when you 
brought the baby—I’m ashamed, now, 
but then I thought it was a trick.” 

Martin held her closer as she went 





on. 
“And when I saw how John loved 
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Margaret, it made me envious of a 
happiness I couldn’t have.” 

“How John—loved Margaret!” 
Martin’s voice was: blank amaze. 

“Oh, come now, Craig! Don’t pre- 
tend you haven’t seen how I was al- 
ways hanging around your place, 
hoping, with your wife’s guidance, to 
find my way into Margaret’s heart.” 

“He thought it was I whom you 
wanted,” Nancy confessed shame- 
facedly, “and I let him, just to be hate- 
ful. Oh, Martin, don’t you know that 
nobody but you would give me a second 
thought, once he knew Margaret? Only 
John so reverenced her saintship that 
he was afraid to hint at his feelings, and 
he only confessed them to me after she 
went away. I encouraged him all I 
could without betraying her confidence, 
and then, the other day, I broke my 
word to her and told him what she 
felt. She gave herself away, once, 
when she was pleading with me not to 
hurt him, and then I made her confess. 
And that’s why John is leaving for 
Santa Barbara to-morrow!” 

There was a brotherly warmth in the 
handclasp with which the two men 
parted, and in a moment husband and 
wife were alone with the sleeping child. 

“Martin, I’m never going to hurt you 
again,’ Nancy told him. “You’ve 
shown me what it means to go for- 
ward, with a smile, and all the rest of 
my life I shall keep step with you. 
Trust me, dear!” 

“I know, my wife. It is going to be 
as Saint Margaret promised; we'll 
climb together until we rest in the sun- 
shine at the top of Love Hill.” 





















Lost and 
Found 


By Helen Drew 


A despondent girl, at the end of 
her resources, tests a brilliant idea. 


apa 


ANE EATON awoke that morning 

J with a heavy heart. Money—or 

rather the lack of it—was the cause 

of her depression, and she saw as she 

looked out that the weather was in 
keeping with her spirits. 

She partially dressed, then, striking a 
match, she lighted the little gas stove 
and started her breakfast of coffee and 
toast. The gas stove stood on an old 
wooden table behind the screen. The 
screen served to separate the kitchenette 
from the rest of the apartment ; and the 
rest of the apartment was a solitary 
room that played many parts. In the 
early morning it was an excellent break- 
fast room, and later, when the bed was 
made over into a sofa and the screen 
placed at a certain angle, it made a good 
living room. Sometimes it was a studio. 
Then it was rakish indeed and seemed 
the soul of disorder; and sometimes it 
was a laundry, for Jane washed every- 
thing at the basin in the corner save the 
sheets, pillowcases, and towels, which 
were supplied by the landlady. But at 
night it was always a bedroom; and so 
well did it “look” each part that it was 
hard to believe that it was just a rdle 
and not a reality. 

Jane opened the window and looked 
out while she waited for the toast to 
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brown. It was too early for any but the 
first commuters to be astir, and as she 
looked toward Main Street she could 
see a stream of them going to the sta- 
tion. 

“Tt must be the seven-forty-five,” she 
said to herself as she saw Captain Bar- 
rie cross the street-—more than one per- 
son depended upon the punctual captain 
for the time. And as she looked at the 
irregular line of commuters she didn’t 
know whether to pity them or envy 
them. She didn’t, in her heart, envy 
any one in the business world. “But 
still,” she thought, “they have one com- 
pensation at least; they have wages or a 
salary they can depend upon every week, 
and it’s better to have it than to be look- 
ing for it!” She sighed and went back 
to the toast and coffee. 

When her breakfast was over she 
seated herself in the rocker by the win- 
dow and, opening her purse, she dumped 
the contents in her lap. She counted 
the coins and bills. “Three dollars and 
seventy-four cents,” she said to herself. 


That was all the money she possessed, 
and her heart, that was already heavy, 
gained in weight and sank lower. 

Jane was an artist, both by profession 
and by right of temperament, which 
meant, in other words, that she was not 
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always to be relied upon; but she had 
one trait that was unlooked for—she 
had inherited Yankee blood and con- 
sequently she was resourceful. It had 
stood her in good stead, that trait, and 
had prevented her from ever sinking so 
low before, financially speaking. 

Besides doing some illustrative and 
decorative work for some of the book 
publishers, she taught drawing to the 
younger members of Millbrook society. 
Not that they really needed “art,” as 
their mothers thought they did, but it 
gave her an opportunity to add to her 
small income. It would have been an 
excellent arrangement had they paid her 
as promptly as they paid the grocer, the 
butcher, or the plumber. But they never 
did, and she sometimes wished that 
artists had no social standing, or rather, 
that they might exchange it for the 
financial standing of the butcher, for, 
after all, there was small comfort to be 
had in patronage. 

The three dollars and seventy-four 
cents seemed to shrink even while she 
looked at it, for she realized suddenly 
that it was the twenty-eighth of the 
month; that the rent was due on the 
first; that the landlady was relentless, 
and that money must be had. She 
knew, too, that the money coming to her 
from the publishers she would not re- 
ceive before the tenth. Clearly, there 
was only one thing to be done. She 
must ask some of the mothers of her 
pupils to pay up their long-standing 
bills ; there was no other alternative, for 
she had nothing of any value that she 
could pawn or sell. 

She took her memorandum book from 
her purse. 

“There’s Mrs, Thompson—she owes 
me ten dollars; and Mrs. Perry owes me 
fourteen dollars; and Mrs. Hamilton— 
she owes me seven dollars; and Mrs. 
Goodwin eighteen dollars. Four and 
seven are eleven and eight is nineteen; 
three and one are four—forty-nine dol- 
lars; quite a decent sum if I collect it 


all. That would pay the rent and carry 
me over until I could get the money 
from Hamptons. Oh, and there’s that 
thirty dollars that the McClane’s owe 
me, but I never do expect to see that! 
Well, there’s one thing I can say seri- 
ously, and that’s if all the money that 
is owing to me were paid, I’m afraid, 
I’m seriously afraid, that I’d have to be 
taken to the hospital. The shock would 
be too great.” 

She put away the book with a smile, 
for hard as the struggle had been for 
her to maintain a livelihood, it had been 
softened by the fact that she had a sense 
of humor and could get a little fun out 
of the game of poverty. She rose and 
straightened up the apartment, and in 
a few minutes it took on again the réle 
of living room that it played daily for 
its manager and an audience that was 
made up of occasional girl friends who 
strayed in from time to time. Then she 
dressed and tried to gather courage for 
the work in hand—the work of collect- 
ing the money she had earned. 

Jane Eaton was almost pretty ; that is, 
she would have been pretty had her in- 
come been larger and steady. It makes 
a difference, for there was a suggestion 
of anxiety and pleasure hunger in her 
face that financial independence would 
have erased. 

Once out in the street, she tried again 
to fortify her courage by reassurance. 
She tried to believe that she would get 
the money. She had heard a great deal 
of talk among some of her friends about 
the great value of the correct mental 
attitude—that if you constantly believe 
and hold the thought of success in your 
mind you will be successful—and it took 
as great an amount of courage to get 
her mind in that frame as it did to go 
after the money. 

She came first to Mrs. Hamilton’s, 
but now that she was at the door the 
ringing of the bell was like diving. Fi- 
nally, however, she accomplished it. A 
maid opened the door, and when Jane 
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had asked for Mrs. Hamilton she said: 
“Sit down in—in there.” And Jane 
seated herself near the window and 
looked around at the sumptuously fur- 
nished living room. The lamp that stood 
on the table near by cost more than her 
living expenses for a month, Jane 
thought as she sat waiting. 

“Oh, my dear, it is so pleasant to see 
you!” gushed Mrs. Hamilton as she 
came into the room. 

“I don’t know that you'll think so 
when I tell you what I came for,” Jane 
said, as Mrs. Hamilton held her hand 
for a brief moment. 

“Why, it can’t be anything so dread- 
ful. Sit down and tell me all about it,” 
Mrs. Hamilton urged. 

“It’s just the money for the lessons. 
If you could let me have it, it would 
help me so much!” Jane began. 

“Oh, my dear, you’re not worrying 
about that, I hope! Why, Henry will 
send you the check when he comes 
home. He’s away now and I never pay 
the bills myself. Henry always tends 
to them. I’m really terribly sorry!” 
Mrs. Hamilton did not say this mali- 
ciously, but Jane wished herself a hun- 
dred miles away from there before she 
had finished speaking. Some irrespon- 
sible people have a way of talking that 
gives rise to that féeling as nothing else 
will, and women who have never earned 
their own living are sometimes indiffer- 
ent to their sisters who do. 

Jane made her way out, trying to hide 
her confusion and defeat under a cover 
of gayety and convention. She walked 
along the street trying to imagine that 
in the next house success awaited her. 
But the feeling of success on an empty 
purse is like a feeling of fullness on an 
empty stomach—hard to imagine and 
still harder to feel. 

Jane turned into the next avenue, 
which was broad and fashionable, and 
when she reached the third house from 
the corner she turned her steps toward 
the door, and rang the bell. 
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“Is Mrs. Goodwin in?” Jane asked. 

“Yes, come in, Miss Eaton,” the maid 
replied, and Jane seated herself again 
to wait. A smart little motor drove up 
to the door and Jane could see from 
her place by the window the woman who 
climbed down from the driver’s seat. 
She came toward the house and, once 
admitted by the maid, she ran upstairs. 
She was a chum of Mrs. Goodwin’s and 
Jane had to wait and listen to the laugh- 
ing and talking that went on overhead, 
and somehow it jarred on her. Perhaps 
she felt her neglect more keenly because 
of her errand. 

Presently she heard Mrs. Goodwin 
and her friend coming downstairs. 

“What is it? What can I do for 
you?” Mrs. Goodwin asked from the 
doorway, while her friend stood by her 
waiting, Both women had their wraps 
on 





“Why—why * Poor Jane! She 
hardly knew what to say. The sentence 
that she had so carefully rehearsed 
seemed to-have taken wings and she 
stood speechless. It would have been 
so much easier to speak to Mrs. Good- 
win alone, but this third woman com- 
licated matters. She was_ perfectly 
groomed and dressed, a thing that 
seemed to enhance her naturally over- 
bearing manner and contradict its true 
purpose, making her repellent and not 
appealing. Mrs. Goodwin, too, seemed 
touched by it. 

“What is it?” she asked again. “Can’t 
you tell me? I’m in a great hurry!” 

And the other woman, seeming to 
define Jane’s embarrassment, was 
plainly amused. 

“T need—I would like to have, if you 
could let me, the money that’s coming 
to me,” Jane said, seeming to shrink 
even in her own estimation, as she 
spoke, for her tones were empty of con- 
viction, 

“Oh, is that all? Why, certainly 
you'll get it! But I don’t think I’d get 
in such a fret about it if I were you! 
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Mr. Goodwin has had a great many ob- 
ligations to meet, otherwise you would 
have had it before now and I should 
have been spared this,” she said with a 
meaning glance at her friend, which 
hurt Jane fully as much as her words 
and manner, 

They turned then and went out, leav- 
ing Jane to slink along in back, sicker at 
heart than she had ever been before. 
She hadn’t the courage to go on to an- 
other place—there were yet two more 
people who owed her money—but she 
went, nevertheless, for although she had 
lost courage, she still retained hope. 

The Perrys lived in a small house on 
one of the side streets, but they were 
known as one of the oldest families and 
looked up to because their finances were 
in better condition than their appear- 
ances would seem to indicate. 

But Mrs. Perry, standing near an 
upper window, saw Jane as she turned 
in at the walk. 

“Tell Miss Eaton that I have gone out 
for the day,” she said, turning to the 
“hired girl,” who had started to answer 
the bell. Mrs. Perry imagined that 
Jane had come for money, and she was 
in no mood to pay her bills that morn- 
ing. Having plenty of money, she al- 
ways had to wait for moods before she 
could bring herself to open her purse. 

And as Jane heard the “hired girl” 
say that Mrs. Perry was out, it seemed 
more of a relief than a disappointment. 

She turned away heartsick and weary. 
It had all seemed so easy there in her 
little room as she had looked in her book 
at the names of the people who owed 
her money. It seemed as if she had 
but to ask and she would receive! This, 
then, was such a different thing than 
she had imagined it would be. And she 
contrasted her position with that of the 
various women whose homes she was 
passing. They were sheltered and pro- 
tected. from any such humiliations as 
she was at this moment enduring. Nat- 
urally she envied them—the women 


who lived in those lovely houses whose 
very appearance suggested comfort, to 
say nothing of luxury. Here and there 
she caught a glimpse of a room beauti- 
fully furnished, or a limousine through 
the open door of a garage, and she suf- 
fered, not to see others have the beauties 
of life, but to feel the utter deprivation 
of even the little that was hers by right 
of labor. 

The last place left to go was to see 
Mrs. Thompson. Mrs. Thompson had 
married one of the leading citizens but, 
for all of that, she had no social stand- 
ing among the best families, for the 
simple reason that she had been—no- 
body knew what, but they imagined an 
actress—and while the women of the 
town were intensely curious about her, 
they never admitted her. And in that, 
she was sensible enough to appreciate 
her good fortune. 

When Jane rang the bell the door 
was opened promptly by Mrs. Thomp- 
son herself. She knew at the first 
glance that there was something wrong 
with the girl and her sympathy was 
aroused. 

“Why, Jane, I was just thinking 
about you! Come in,” she said, a kindly 
welcome showing in the tones of her 
voice. She didn’t know what the matter 
was, and with great delicacy she seemed 
not to notice Jane’s dejection. “You 
know, I have a terrible conscience! It 
gives me more trouble than a relative, 
and it was a great relief to me to see 
you come up the walk, for I thought: 
‘Now Ill give her that ten dollars and 
that'll be off my mind.’ Take off your 
coat and have a cup of coffee with me. 
I’m just having my second cup and it’s 
ever so much nicer to have somebody 
to enjoy it with.” And Jane inwardly 
blessed her and thanked God that an 
occasional human being inhabited the 
earth that was filled with so many 
people. 

When she left with the ten dollars 
she felt better, somehow stimulated ; but 
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still she realized that thirteen dollars 
and seventy-four cents would never pay 
her rent, to say nothing of buying food 
enough to carry her over to the middle 
of the month when she would receive 
her check. It was a miserable situation, 
and once back in her little room she 
dropped into the rocker to think out, if 
possible, an answer to the riddle that 
seemed to have no solution. But her 
mind traveled around in a circle. 

She picked up the Millbrook Evening 
Journal partly because it was lying near 
and partly because she thought it would 
give her mind a rest from her troubles. 
She idly turned over its few sheets un- 
til she came to the last page, which con- 
tained a column of personals, some 
obituaries and weddings, the lost-and- 
found column, and the movie-theater 
ads. She glanced through the personals 
and then to the lost-and-found column. 

LOST: A purse with five dollars and keys. 
Finder will please return to A, Stetson, 36 
Cypress Street. 

“T wish I’d ever find anything! But 
then, I couldn’t keep it if I did. I’d have 
to give it back. Now everybody in town 
will see that ad and she’ll get her money 
back before night. It’s a good way to 
get money!” And as the thought went 
through her mind, she dropped the pa- 
per and sat for a few minutes as if en- 
tranced, 

“T’ll try it!” she suddenly decided. 
“It will only cost a quarter and really, 
it’s my only chance. People always pay 
more attention to your accidents than 
they do to your needs.” 

And so, at four o’clock, when the 
Millbrook Evening Journal came off the 
press, there, tucked away in the lost- 
and-found column, was this innocent 
little item: 


Lost: A purse with seventy dollars in bills. 
Finder -will please return to Jane Eaton and 
receive a reward. 10 Elm Street. 

The Millbrook Evening Journal could 
boast of a greater percentage of thor- 
ough readers than many a metropolitan 


from cover to cover. 
Soon the party wires were humming 
with discussions of Jane’s loss. She had 


a large acquaintance in town and her 


loss was being talked over by the 
mothers of her pupils as well as by 
other mothers. 

“Oh, that’s why she was here to-day 
for her money!” exclaimed Mrs. Good- 
win when her glance fell on the ad. “I 
wondered why she was so upset. I wish 
she had told me then about it, for I 
could have given her the money just as 
well as not.” Then, reaching for her 
purse, she counted out eighteen dollars. 
“Julian,” she called to her son, “I want 
you to take this over to Miss Eaton.” 

She slipped the money into an en- 
velope with this note: 

Dear Miss Eaton: Why didn’t you tell 
me about yotir dreadful misfortune this 
morning? It puts the matter in such a dif- 
ferent light. I can quite comprehend your 
feelings, and next time, my dear, do be ex- 
plicit. I am sending you this money, for if 
you don’t recover your loss promptly, it may 
help some, anyway. Most sincerely, 

Grace Goopwin. 

And promptly on the heels of Julian 
came Addie Tyler. 

“Oh, Jane!” she exclaimed, “isn’t it 
terrible to think of you losing all that 
money! You know, I’ve owed you 
seventy-five cents for the longest time, 
and when I saw your ad I hurried right 
over. Here, take it!” 

Another knock on her door and the 
maid from Mrs. McClane’s brought the 
thirty dollars that she had long since 
given up, that she had not even called 
for. And Mrs. Perry came herself with 
her fourteen dollars, a glass of black 
currant jelly, and her sympathy. And 
lastly, Mrs. Hamilton sent her chauffeur 
down with her seven dollars. 

Altogether it was a very fruitful eve- 
ning and Jane, as she lay a long time 
before going to sleep, giggled to herself 
as she thought of how she had gath- 
ered her harvest. 
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-A Word 70 the Habitually Thin 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.EDITORS. 


ETWEEN emaciation and under- 
B weight there is a wide gulf. 
The weight is often insufficient 
because the proper foods are not se- 
lected or, being selected, are not assimi- 
lated. Malnutrition is not always the 
result of diseased states. It may arise 
from feebleness of the digestive forces, 
superinduced by lack of exercise and 
fresh air, to depressing influences, in- 
sufficient or profitless sleep, and so on. 
Nervousness frequently induces loss of 
weight or acts as a deterrent to the 
gain of flesh. Given a good digestive 
tract, comparatively little food of high 
caloric value will sustain and_thor- 
oughly nourish a normal system, so 
maintaining an equable body weight. 
The condition of the teeth must be 
looked into in all constitutional failures 
to assimilate food. Every one is now 
acquainted with the fact that the diges- 
tion of  carbohydrates—fat-making 
foods—begins in the mouth, and that 
complete mastication with insalivation 
is the first demand with regard to de- 
gestion and assimilation of this food 
group. Therefore every .one who is 
underweight should look to his teeth 
first. The teeth must be sound and 
healthy to permit thorough grinding. 
For the same reason, and to keep the 
food comparatively free from bacteria, 
artificial dentures must fit perfectly. 
This precaution is necessary also to 


prevent the gums from becoming sore 
and diseased. Diseased gums is a con- 
dition fraught with terror for the di- 
gestive tract and system in general. 
Teeth, whether real or artificial, must 
be sound and firmly embedded in hard, 
healthy gums. By “insalivation” is 
meant the mixing of food in the mouth 
with so much saliva that it becomes 
liquified. A sip of water to moisten a 
mouthful of food does not aid the 
digestion of carbohydrates, the mere 
liqttid element being not sufficient. The 
properties of saliva have an immeas- 
urably more important effect than just 
moistening the food bolus. The par- 
otid glands—salivary glands—situated 
just in front of the ears, are stimulated 
only by dry food. This fact should be 
of interest to those desirous of acquir- 
ing weight, as well as of correcting 
digestive disorders. 

All this does not mean that liquids 
should not be taken. On the contrary, 
thin persons require a great deal more 
fluid than they are in the habit of con- 
suming. Milk is an ideal food for them. 
Two quarts daily in doses of one pint 
every four hours is none too much 
along with regular meals. Eggs are 
usually fattening. Two or three eggs 
of first quality, thoroughly beaten and 
then whipped into the milk with a suit- 
able amount of sugar, make the dose 
far more acceptable to the palate. So 
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many say: “I cannot take milk,” mean- 
ing: “I do not like milk.” The dis- 
taste for milk is a perverted one. Every 
one should enjoy milk because it is 
nature’s food. Lime water may be 
added to the milk, and Vichy or some 
other alkaline water aids materially in 
its digestion as well as giving the sys- 
tem the necessary amount of liquid. 
Water is a great solvent. Not only 
does it hasten the process of digestion, 
the absorption of chyle—digested food 
—but it permeates all the tissues and 
fills these out, which is preéminently 
what thin people require—moisture to 
fill out their drained tissues. For this 
purpose six to eight glassfuls of clear, 
sparkling water every day are of great 
benefit. While water should not be 
used for the purpose of “washing 
down” food, it should be taken gener- 
ously between mouthfuls of food, as 
this tends to increase the weight. One 
thing for thin people to remember is 
this: What is usually condemned for 
obesity cases can be used to advantage 
in cases of underweight. For instance, 
all foods that the stout must eliminate 
from their dietaries, can be included in 
the fattening process. Among these 
are pure rich butter, olive oil, and all 
cereals, especially corn meal. There 
are many ways in which corn meal can 
be prepared. As mush, with sugar and 
cream, it makes a delicious breakfast 
dish; fried mush with molasses is 
highly palatable as well as fattening; 
corn-meal muffins with butter are 
equally so. While such dishes make a 
greater appeal in winter because they 
are “heating” foods, they also have 
their place on a summer menu for thin 
people, because the blood of thin peo- 
ple is usually thin. That is to say, they 
are not “full-blooded,” so that “heat- 
ing” foods are good for them, even in 
warm weather. Corn-meal mush, by 
the way, is equally delicious when eaten 
cold with cold milk. 
Other foods relatively high as fat 





cheese, pork, ham, bacon, lard, sugars, 
chocolate, cocoa, macaroni, sphagetti, 
potatoes, peas, beans, lentils, rich, con- 
centrated soups, white bread, plain pud- 
dings, custards—not fancy cakes and 
pastries—figs, bananas, grapes, dates, 
peaches, melons, in fact, all sweet fruits. 

This does not mean that thin persons 
should make up their diet largely of 
these foods. It means that these should 
be included in a well-regulated, well-bal- 
anced dietary. An inordinate appetite 
may be displayed by one markedly un- 
derweight, and continual astonishment 
expressed that the food does no good. 
In such cases, the fact is that food is 
usually swallowed or “bolted” without 
the slightest regard for the laws of hy- 
giene and dietetics. 

To do good, food must be partially 
digested in the mouth before it reaches 
the stomach. Otherwise the digestive 
juices are unable to penetrate the mass 
and convert it into the milky stream 
called “chyle,” and fermentative indi- 
gestion and other ills, so common in 
thin people, result. It is not at all 
necessary that large quantities of food 
be consumed, in order to make flesh. 
On the contrary, meals of suitable qual- 
ity, slowly and carefully eaten, with a 
cheerful mind, will be sure to yield 
their full measure of nourishment to 
the tissues. 

If, as is the case, a fatal attack of 
acute indigestion can be brought on by 
anger while at table, one can readily see 
how necessary to normal digestion the 
development of a cheerful, optimistic 
spirit becomes, especially at meal times, 

To increase weight it is not merely 
necessary to consume a given amount 
of nourishing food, well masticated. 
Weight resides in the muscular system, 
and in the majority of thin persons, this 
system is decidedly underdeveloped. If 
not so at birth, it often degenerates 
through lack of exercise; or, as the re- 
sult of severe illness, typhoid fever for 
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instance, the muscles of the body be- 
come greatly attenuated, remaining so, 
if persistent hygienic measures are not 
resorted to over a long period of time. 

If the average person appreciated 
the power which lies in the muscular 
system, mothers would see to it that 
their children were given every oppor- 
tunity for developing it. It is a notable 
fact that the most eminent men of 
modern and ancient times possessed 
finely developed muscular systems. In 
ancient Greece even the women and 
children had their own gymnasia, with 
baths, and at no time in the world’s 
history has the human figure, especially 
the female figure, attained such perfec- 
tion. It is safe to say that if all chil- 
dren were given the means—joyful, 
systematic daily exercise, with aquarian 
sports—we would see fewer frail bod- 
ies. 

Summer is an ideal period in which 
to begin a new schedule of exercise. 
Systematic out-of-door exercise, if only 
rhythmic walking, will prove highly 
beneficial. Water sports cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

While the present era is emphatically 
the day of the thin woman, very few 
who are underweight are well rounded 
in those regions which contribute to a 
woman’s charm of appearance. For 
many women evening dress is impos- 
sible for this reason, Prominent collar 
bones and shoulder blades, and bony 
arms are glaringly brought to the fore 
with the present mode of dress. 
Scrawny throats in even quite young 
women, besides utterly destroying a 
youthful appearance, give evidence of 
an underlying lack of fat distribution 
or muscular development. 

Treatment must combine massage 
with a fattening cream, and breathing 
exercises. The following is an excel- 
lent preparation for use in massaging: 

Cocoa butter, 2 ounces; lanolin, 2 
ounces ; olive oil or almond oil, 1 ounce; 
oil of geranium, 10 drops or more, 


Place all the fats in a porcelain ket- - 
tle over a steamer of hot water. Re- 
move as soon as melted and stir with 
a porcelain spoon until the ingredients 
are completely mixed. Standing the 
kettle in cold water while beating the 
fats will facilitate the cooling process. 
Unless continually stirred, the fats will 
again separate into their component 
parts. The perfume is added just be- 
fore the cream is put into a wide- 
mouthed jar and set away for future 
use. 

In applying it, the tissue must first 
be cleansed either with cleansing cream, 
cleansing meals, or a bland soap, and 
sufficient hot water to redden the parts. 
Then rub in the fattening cream with 
proper massage movements, using ten 
or fifteen minutes for the process. 
Wipe off all the excess fat and cover 
the tissues snugly with cold cloths. To 
be effective, the treatment should be 
persued twice a day. 

With men a painful spareness does 
not present itself in the light of a fright- 
ful bugaboo when the subject of clothes 
occupies their attention. Take shoes, 
for instance. Men with ankles like a 
child’s are content to wear shoes that 
fit the feet, giving no heed to a well- 
fitting upper. Far from filling out this 
part of the shoe, a space of half an 
inch exists between ankle and shoe, 
which is offensive to a fastidious eye, 
and which will not be tolerated in the 
case of women, no matter how indif- 
ferent they may otherwise be in dress. 
The same holds true with collars! Do 
extremely thin men hesitate to ask for 
a small-sized collar, preferring to look 
grotesque and to accentuate the small- 
ness of the neck by wearing collars an 
inch too large? No woman can afford 
such seeming indifference. She must 


consult her physique first, before de- 
ciding upon any article of wearing ap- 
parel. 

The present modes, while favoring 
the slender woman, make the thin 
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woman appear ridiculous. Some mani- 
kins on display in the shops are a trav- 
esty upon the “female form divine.” 
The petite creature is in her element 
to-day, for by nature she is endowed 
with what her frankly plump sisters 
would give their eyeteeth to achieve. 
Said one woman to another in a fash- 
ionable Fifth Avenue atelier the other 
day: “My dear, I would give anything 
for your slender neck and narrow 
chest.” “Well,” replied the other, “I 
have been working five years to put a 
few ounces of flesh on it.” There was 
a time when no woman who did not 
possess a plump throat would venture 
into the open in a collarless waist. But 
what would you? Fashions must be 
obeyed, and it does make for greater 
health and more rapid development to 
expose the neck whether it is pretty 
or not. A scrawny neck is, however, 
not pretty to look at, even if the face 
be very attractive. 

Almost every thin woman has a long 
neck and, if need be, a standing collar, 
flaring back from the ears, should be 
attached to a high neckband, the throat 
in front being free. If the collars are 
made of exquisite lace, the neck is beau- 
tifully and  becomingly dressed. 
Younger women may wear the hair 
very low at the nape of the neck, so 
shortening this feature decidedly. The 
fashion of draping the throat loosely 
with tulle, is a kind one. A thin face 
and pointed chin are vastly improved 
by a thick ruche or by tiny frills of 
lace bordering separate neckbands. 

One of the first steps in presenting an 
attractive appearance is to hide one’s 
defects. When the ankle is painfully 
thin, for instance, a broad buckle worn 
high on the instep looks well. Stock- 
ings of gray or white, with figures, 
“dress” a thin ankle better than plain 
black. Care must be taken that low 
shoes fit snugly. 

Large, thin hands require special 
dressings, Sleeves must never be tight 





unless very long, with a lacy cuff flar- 


ing over the hands. Loose frills fall- 
ing to the knuckles are very feminine 
and attractive, especially with exquis- 
itely kept finger tips. The _ short- 
sleeved or sleeveless mode is not for 
the woman with scrawny arms and el- 
bows. 


ROUNDING OUT EXERCISES. 


While primarily designed to improve 
the neck and bust, the following exer- 
cises will develop the chest by cultivat- 
ing habits of healthy breathing; thus 
the blood is purified and the circulation 
stimulated, and so the entire body is 
benefited. 

Practice only in a room flooded with 
fresh air, or in the open air. Practice 
whenever convenient. Train the lungs 
to exercise, to expand, and to demand 
fresh air. The entire body is thus 
invigorated, and the blood vastly im- 
proved. 


EXERCISE NO. I. 


Stand erect with both feet firmly on 
the floor. Practice rising and lowering 
on the toes. Unsteadiness on one’s feet 
interferes seriously with the necessary 
deep and long breathing. 

Alternate this exercise with one that 
carries the arms outstretched horizon- 
tally. 

Another exercise is to allow the arms 
to hang with the hands together, palms 
inward, thumbs interlaced in front of 
you. Then raise the arms directly 
overhead, at the same time filling the 
lungs to their full capacity. 


EXERCISE NO. 2. 


This exercise is much the same as 
No. 1, except that the arms are raised 
up at the sides until they are at right 
angles to the sides of the body, then 
gradually brought forward, taking care 
to bring the hands no closer together 
in front than the width of the shoul- 
ders. In bringing the hands closer, 





the chest would be contracted. While 
taking these movements, breathe in. 
Then bring the arms back to their first 
position at right angles with the sides 
of the body, then to the sides, exhaling 


meanwhile, 
or ten times. 
Having established proper breathing, 
continue with these simple exercises: 
1. To increase the breadth of the 
shoulder measurements, to strengthen 
the lungs, and, by the way, to increase 
the bust markedly as well as to bury the 
collar bones. Stand straight, with head 
erect, in such a way that one arm ex- 
tended parallel with the floor will just 
touch the wall. In this position, move 
the feet an inch at a time away from 
the wall, and, while keeping the legs 
and lower spine erect, stretch the arm 
and shoulder so as to keep the tips of 
the fingers continually in touch with 
the wall. Repeat these movements with 
the other arm. 
11. To develop the neck, to give 
the head a graceful poise, to exercise 
the great arteries and veins that pass 


Repeat this exercise five 






agazine 
through the neck, and to give tone to 
the bronchial tubes, hold the body from 
the shoulders down stiff and straight, 
turn the head slowly from side to side, 
a circular or rotary movement. Repeat 
ten times. Then move the head for- 
ward upon the chest, backward upon 
the spine, and laterally upon the shoul- 
ders. Repeat in each direction ten 
times. Finally, lie flat on the floor with 
the arms extended straight on either 
side of the body but not touching the 
floor. Slowly raise the body until the 
sitting position is attained. Recline 
once more and repeat the movement. 
When this exercise becomes easy, place 
the hands on the back of the head and 
raise the upper part of the body as 
before. - 

Both these simple exercises have a 
marvelous effect upon the abdominal 
and hip muscles. The digestive organs 
will be wonderfully benefited by it and 
the general health astonishingly im- 
proved, to say nothing of the change 
which will shortly take place in the 
whole appearance. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Minnie D.—Send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and I will furnish you with black- 
head and pimple treatment. 


C. C. C—Have you ever tried the bust 
astringent advised by the celebrated French 
specialist, Doctor Vaucaire? If not, I will 
send you formula upon request. 


Louis H.—The condition of your complex- 
ion is not purely local. Look after your di- 
gestive tract and cure any existing costive- 
ness. Did you see the article published. in 
the November, 1918, number of this maga- 
zine on “Intestinal Sluggishness?” You 
should send for a copy and follow accurately 
the directions given therein, 


Nearty SIXTEEN.—You are too young to 
use powder, or to require massage of the 
face. Try carbolic zinc oinment on the 
scaly portion of your skin, applying it just 
before retiring. I judge from the condition 
of your teeth and eyes that you are guilty 


of errors in diet. Perhaps you do not wear 
the correct glasses for reading and are suf- 
fering more or less from eyestrain. If you 
will write me for a private reply, I will gladly 
go into greater detail as to your needs. 


T. F. D—I think you take too much coffee. 
Once a day, with breakfast, is quite suffi- 
cient. Yes, swimming will reduce your girth, 
but not so surely as rowing, bending, and 
other exercises that bring the muscles and 
tissues of the waistline into active and vig- 
orous play. The following exercise is per- 
haps best for this purpose. Loosely clad, 
stand erect, with the feet firmly planted on 
the floor; raise the arms above the head, and 
bend the body forward at the waist, keeping 
the legs perfectly rigid the while, until the 
finger tips touch the floor. Repeat this ten 
times. Twisting-and bending from the waist, 
holding the body in the same position as 
just described, is a beneficial exercise. See 
last month’s article in this magazine. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


* 
or coims. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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A mere touch will end it— 


So with corns 


A spot on your hand is 
ended with a touch of soap. 
You don’t cover it and keep it. 


A touch of Blue-jay ends a 
corn, as easily and surely. 
Then why pare and coddle 
corns, and let them stay for 
years ? 


Millions of people nowa- 
days end all corns in this way. 


They drop on liquid Blue- 
jay or apply a Blue-jay plaster. 


The ache stops. The toe 
from that moment is comfort- 


able. And shc-tly the entire 
corn loosens and comes out. 


The method was perfected 
in this world-famed laboratory. 
It is gentle, scientific, sure. It 
is now the recognized, the 
model way of dealing with a 
corn. 


It means to those who know 
it a lifetime without corns. 


If you let corns spoil happy 
hours, you should learn the 
folly of it. Try Blue-jay tonight. 
Your druggist sells it. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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na sweet in the heart of 

the fragrant flower has 
an equally charming rival in 
the light, cool, creamy layer 
found between the ambrosial 
petal-wafers of Nasisco, the 
dessert confection that raises 
the simplest refreshment to a 
feast of alluring delight. 
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In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay 
and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder-—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 
Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tere that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 
master of mystery 


Che AmericeA Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
science that stands for this age- and allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 

bit of the plot is worked out scientific: lly. For ne: arly 
ten years, America has been watching his Craig Ken 
nedy -marvelling at the strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would unfold. Such plots--such 
suspense — wit real vivid people moving tnenets the 
maelstrom of life! 


FREE oVatiine 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve one 
of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the solu- 
tion. 

The story is in these volumes 

In England, France, Edgar ‘Atian Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced 
To them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific de- 
tective stories. You can get the Reeve at a re- 
markably low price and the Pce FREE for a short 


time only. 





With Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
Guaranteed for 5000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct- 
ed Tires are made by our skilled 
mechanics, of double the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 
are built to give more than the guar- 
anteed mileage and service which 
our customers very often receive. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS (Established 1817) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin S Square, N.Y. ARP 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of r B. Reeve—in 12 
‘Also send ine, Rbsplutcly FREE, Athe set of Bdgar Allan 
Poe, "in i0 volumes. If the books are not ‘satisfactory, | will re- 
turn both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send $1 within five days and $2.a month for 14 months. 
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Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.0.D. Tires shipped subject to 
examination. State whether S. &. or 
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Basch Book - 


Money Saving Bargains in 


Seet oney saving bargains whic e g 
house of Basen still offers in this book, in spite of rising prices, 
carat at $48.76; 8-4 carat a’ . Free examination. Money back gu 
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[Gaticura Soap| 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Por cemples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden 


Don’t Wear a Truss 
B® OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 

invention, the wonderful 

new discovery that re- 

lieves rupture will be 

sent on trial. No ob- 

noxious springs or pads. 

Has automatic Air 

Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken parts 

ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No pes. Durable, cheap. 


to ae 
Protected by U.S 
ents. Catalogue and ‘meas- 
ure blank ks mailed free. Send 
address today. 


Brooks Appliance Cov, 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BE_A CERTIFICATED 
_ ELECTRICIAN 





as eto 


a 719 Soy vou Al AT HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, “ my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 7175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO ‘BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
young men on the way to splendid success, A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
A new edition of this book has just been printed, paella cot A 4. there i no Banit to what he can be worth 
I want every young man interested in Elec-  A°trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 


train 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day, uo Ce teekeing, tin yom meee ont Pe RL 
jpon—to-day. 


How I Train My Students “Ey 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering), Electrical Outfit—Free 


Works I know exactly the kind of training a man! \To every student who answers this ad I am 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful Ferthesmans. to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
Electrical Contractors, valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. RN 
I give each’‘of my students personal attention Free Employment Service SG ° 
and a complete and thorough training. 1 

him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT I am continually receiving requests ? 
much of the training is done by actual work. Wircn = from employers to send them trained hey ¢ Chief 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are Electrical men. I assist my students to ¢ Engineer 
ready for a real position. But still more, at any time you secure good positions. I keep in touch M4 v COOKE 
wish you can come to our seer uippe Electivcal with them for years, helping and ad- \y *. 
Shops for special training. Noot ther schoo can give you this, vising them in every possible way. SZ Dept. 436 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 7" "sn 


Chicago, Ill, 
Srr: Send at once— 
Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— Beans prepaid ond eatincty 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. hy of ‘your great offer for this 
on 
LLC K 
tif Seseee” Chicago Engineering Works ky... 


Dept. 436 1918 Sunnyside Ave, ‘CHICAGO ey A 


“NS t  ] | | se 7- Se = | r | im SZ REIL: <5: sceanesedeeciensebenseeeseees 
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City .....c00e cccccecccece coveceStatOrcccscee cesses 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 | iitaateated pages of Diamond 


Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully \ 
showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is spece 
ially selected and qriced unusually tow. What- 
ever you select wi 

ace and examine the articl it in your 


nm 
pies and \ it, balance 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. 4-222 100 to 108 North State St., = Ulinole 
(Betablished 1868) STORES IN LEADING CiTi 





Diamo: La Valiieres, Diamond Ear}: 


4% sent ae age by us. You 


- If satisfied ie one-fift of purchase 
e divided into 


We are offering wonderful 
values in Diamond Rings,Soli- 
taires and Clusters, in ail the 

pular mountings, plain and 


equal amounts, payable month 
Our Cat: il- 
Watches ee d 
describes all thestandard world- 
fj} renowned Watch gold 
We guarantee gad gold i | cases. Splendid 
“ regains in year gusreatecs 
‘a waste 7 Watches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 








D0 YOu LIKE TO DRAW ? 


rtoonists are well pa 

We = not give, you, hong 4 7 gree a if 
you answer this ad we claim to 
make you rich in a om But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for Hortfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF{CARTOONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








“Tdo. It’s just as 


easy as combing. Saves &— 
a a lot of time, money 
id trouble, get 
just the kind of hair Se 
want every time.’’ 
You can 


Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 
Adjusted Jor My bP and for sound 


Simple as AB C & 
aera te 


have c tried @ Cowan 
30 Day Trial 0 p> 
we'll te r Ga fiyouhoy youcan = 6 Cowan 
Hair e without risks to 
Eewianane oh 
COWAN BAIR CUTTER CO. wy 


Dept, 90 Kansas City, Mo. "2 
Agents Wanted. 
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Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 
Here is your chance to get into a hishly profitable business 
which will make you independent. High class vulcanizers 
are in demund everywhere, 
Many of our graduates make 

$3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Re 
of Vulcanizing. 
dents make good 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 
— -tenth the cost required 

all other vyulcanizers, 
His hly satisfied customers 
and large profits mean a 
Paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 
compire the Anderson make 
and method with others. 

We have installed ‘Andere 
son schools of vulcanizing in 

80 states for teaching the Anderson method of vulcanizing, 
The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $36, If you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $2 and pay 
you % per day expense money while learning. 

Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson yulcanizers 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. We 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. Their 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of instructions, 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full partic- 
ulars > ae of Anderson school nearest to you. 

DERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
32 Wiiliams Bldg.. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


your name to 














for 
60 day courses. | a _— oe all. 


BAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, » ae wee 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of personal individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawings easy to learn. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 
dents, examples of their work and evi- 
dence of what YOU can accomplish. 
ase state your age. 
The Landon School ot farteoning 
1444 SCHOFIELD ELDG., CLEVELAND, OHI! 





Auto and Tractor Mechanic 

Earn $100 to $400 a Month 

Young man, are you 

mechanically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney 

Sebool. Learn to 

an expert. I teach 

with, tools not books. ff 

Do the work yourself, §j 
that’s the of the 


SWEENEY SYST: i ee , 
of practical training by which 8.0 00 Ped 
soldiers were trained f for U.S. Gov- ®@ 

Srament and over Ly 000 ex; rt 

mechanics, Learn ina tew w ; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE showing Jhondreds of eee en | 
Dew’ Million Dollar Trade School. 


m LEARN A TRADE 


OL Auto “TRACTOR AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™O. 
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RADE MARK 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


So popular it is widely 

imitated;so good it cant 

be duplicated. 

The Kuma part name onthe 

flange distinguishes the 

leader from its followers. 
Widely Varied Patterns 


At Jewelers & Haberdashers 
Up to Six Dollars the Pair 


But be sure the buttons you buy are stamped Numapar? 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
ieiote” waster hoot 










\ 








=~) 0 me) ia gd. | ed 6) 3 1 ie) mes LTICN 
mares ae & vy peek 
6a eS | , | 
‘@ UFF 5! Nn 
THE ORIGINAL SEPARABLE BUTTON FOR SOFT S 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. t us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
be cate ce acme ome COUMOUS ene enum cane ene ot 
WR ok ad any ACCOUNTANCY 

free mn for 5 poseions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Cost 





ete. 
HB se ery ADMINISTRATION: 
f Nigtome for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
ecutive Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
ESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
oa Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


Otting for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, paeneenes and Consultation Service for 
Business 

Cpeopucrion EFFICIENCY: Training fn 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
thosedesiring traipinginthedsfactorsof efficiency, 

| sn ay LETTER Lyn ye 
| ioe, had for 





Mail 
rectors, and alle executive woe writing 
positions, 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
ining for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
ae for B Cor dents and Copy 
riters 








COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 
Cer BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
Cicer e PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of.forceful, mg speech to: 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
9 Clubmen, ete. 
os COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the Wor. 
Chicago, Illinois 


[Present Position/ 








TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


—_——— 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram r 4 on the Genuine 
The Antikamuia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 














[ Address} 





TENOR “ ANJ Ukulele, Hawalan Guitar, Violin, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, ‘To first 
papils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. USIC, Inc, Bept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1.00 What every young husband and 
Postpaid very young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table tents and commendati: on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 684 delph 


Ning Months fo Pay" Ba vy 


Monthly Payment mont plan—tha Ne most liberal terms \4 
ever ae on a high grade bicycle, 

y parents yee the first payment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs—paper routes, 
the bicycle 


—, 3 — etc., 
to m mest the smal) Payments. 
FACTORY TO RIDER Satake ser Save you money. |i 
'e make our bicycles in our own new model | 
factory and sell direct to you. 44°51 STYLES, | 
colors and sizes in our tomes RANGER linc. 
Send for big. beautiful —T. 
DELIVERED 


DAYS TRIAL. Select the t bie 
ieome € that suit Troe Ty or — i eae Wi 
v 
CYCLE COMPANY \ 
Dept. M4 Chicago 
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Hires For the Nation’s Homes 


IRES, a fountain favorite, is now everywhere available in bottled 
form also. Hires in bottles for the home is the same good drink 
that you have found it at soda fountains. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of roots, 
barks, herbs, berries—and pure‘cane sugar. The quality of Hires is 
maintained in spite of tremendously increased costs of ingredients. 
Yet you payno more for Hires than you do for an artificial imitation. 


But be sure you ask your dealer for “Hires” just as you say “Hires” 
at a soda fountain. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 

HOW MUCH GASOLINE. CAN You 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights of Beadle commis. **Carbon- 

ey 








void,” Box 


WE START YOU IN B “Fur- ‘ur- 
nishing everything; men and women "$30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 
nature. pends Iph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. | 





patents 


Songs, Poems—Continued 
SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 








oo Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention, Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


_ PATENTS. | Highe Rates 
yeompiness as- 





BE A DETECTIVE. _ Excellent 
tunity, good pay, travel. rite 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
City. 

SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. iberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 


oppor- 
a 


Kansas 














Highest references. 
est results. 

red. Booklet free. Watso Coleman, 

Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS PROMPTLY 
Personal. Careful and 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice, George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 

18 E, Loan & Trust Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS, Trademark, 

most word free. 


PROCURED. 
Efficient service. 





Copyright—fore- 
Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence __ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





AVE YOU SONG POEMS have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, ‘102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

WANT your song poems accepted? Send 
to-day for best offer, immediate publica- 
tion and free examination. Song writing 
booklet free. Authors & Composers Service 
Co., Suite 530, 1431 Broadway, New York. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 101 
West 42d St., New York. 

IF YOU WILL WRITE—The words for a 
song, I will write the music and guarantee 
publisher’s acceptance. Poems on any sub- 
ject acceptable. Ethwell Hanson, Room 102, 
3808 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 

SONG WRITERS, We Compose Music. 
Copyright In Your Name. Submit To Pub- 
lishers. _ Send Poems. erms Reasonable. 
United Melody Studios, 623 Main Avenue, 
Passaic, N. J. 

DON’T pay us for composing melody for 
poem until satisfactory. Direct sale, or roy- 

al Poem examined free. Stork Music 
Publishing Co., Suite 8, Gaiety Theatre 
Blidg.. New York. 


Short Stories and Photoplays 























AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. Automobile 
owners everywhere wild with enthusiasm. 
ries invention doubles power, mile- 
ciency. Saves ten times its cost. 
s pnsational sales everywhere. Territory go- 
ing like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and 
Ford Car free. Write quick. L. Ballwey, 
Dept. 182, Louisville, Ky. 
SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered National _Salesmen’s 
Dept. 107, Chicago, 





mbers. 
ES aaa Association, 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. 0. 

MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, peandesd Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Twat MAIL CLERKS WANTED. 
Commence $110 month. Sample examina- 
tion questions free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S2, Rochester, N.Y. 











Duplicating Devices 
“MODE ERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or 
00 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. 
need one. Booklet free. ~ wo 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 


Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted lb. box 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best you 
ever tasted or the box_with our compli- 

ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th, Phila. 





urkin, 














Business Opportunities 
THE BANK PAYS 
be interested in 1 
Co., 802-4 Western 
s, Texas. 





you 4%. Would you 
Bankers Finance 


0? 
Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 





For Sale 
PAINTS: Sacrifice large gallonage damp 
resisting paint walls, floors, roofs. Secure 
a Company, 405 Lexington 











AGENTS—CASH IN. ON PROHIBITION. 
$37 to $46 weekly. New, Fast Selling Ar- 
ticles—Going like Wildfire. Agents Cleaning 
Up. Write Today for Particulars. American 
Products Co., 2343 American Bldg., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 





Coins, Stamps, etc. 


158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS— 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. 
Only 10c. Finest approval sheets 50% to 
60%. Agents wanted. 72-page lists 
free. We buy stamps. Established 25 
years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. 
suis, Mo. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, 

childhood, patriotic or any subject. 

music and guarantee publication. 

Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 222 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 

WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway peas. 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New 


WRITE wends for a_ song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, 





home, 











Real Estate 


SELL YOUR OWN PROPERTY, 
commissions, new plan, quick results, 
book tells how. Simplex, Dept. 192, 
Broadway, New rk. 





save 
free 
1123 





Cigarettes 


“SPECIAL OFFER.—Send $1.00 for box 
of 50 Genuine Turkish Cigarettes. De- 
lightful Smoke. Mail your order to-day, 
with cash or money order. Yak Oussani 
Co., 106 Liberty St., New York. 








Chicago. 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright. 
Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 8. Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago. 

ATTENTION! SONG WRITERS! 
TENTION! Our proposition to ambitious 
song writers is worth oo Ww 
have facilities for revising poems, 

posing wonderful, original’ melodies, 
proiting and publishing good songs. 
formation upon request. sg ee ripts ex- 
amined without charge. Ryparior 
Studio, 1547 Broadway, New Yo 








AT- 





$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing 
Previous acceptance not essential. 
Special Free Offer. 
York Literary Bureau, 
New York City. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and_ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press_Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, “Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


PuatGeLa Ya wanted. Big prices paid 
Great demand. We show you how. Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175-- 
P 9, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y¥ 12, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. 


Wanted to Buy 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS any 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
watches, diamonds, platinum, old or broken 
jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores or 
nuggets, War Bonds & Stamps. Send them 
to us to-day. Highest prices paid in cash 
by return mail. Goods returned in 10 days 
if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting 
& Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


stories. 
Send_for 
Department “‘S,’’ New 
145 West 36th St., 























Michigan Farm Lands 


LANDLESS MEN—Be independent on 
hardwood lands s Kalkaska and Antrim 
Counties, Michig. Fine for grains, fruit, 
poultry, truck, dairying. Good fishing, hunt- 
ing. Fine climate. Railroads, markets, 
schools, churches. Only $15 
acre. Easy terms, 10 to 160 acre 
We help. settlers. 20 . experience. 
Largest Company in U. 8S. Write for free 
booklet. Wwigert Land Co., X1265 First 
Nat’l asl” Bldg., Chicago, Ill 








Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary. Send _ stamp for instructive book- 
let ‘*All About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, Sta. 
255. Jackson, Mich 








Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, a 

or the reverse? Scientific, 

formation. _Wonderful results claimed 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’ and personality 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
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SEND ONLY 


Select Any One of These Articles and Send Only One Dollar 
Ef EBX 






Washington, Dinner Set 2238 


Golden od been 
inton Di ted until you see the elena 
of eins comp: the heavy decoration, e 
snowy whiteness of each gece where istens throu 
heavy Genes ¢ of rich and the wroeth with your initial 
yo & must see the distinetive she shape—the 
many and ty artistic indentations—which make this bastere 
6o different from all others. A faithful reproduction of 
most ive dinner set made. 


CO dee 
Ras 


Wesend comolete Sat 


Orde: Inia desired set 
of tio; pieces, $28. 95. Send $1.00 with coupon. Balance $2.75 per moni 


th. 
Complete Se t Consists of 12 dinner plates, +4 in.; 12 breekfast plates, 7in.; 12 
Gisbes, § in,; 12 individpal dand butter pate ia ike “Ee saaee dh ; fetter, 
J plat ter, ant ry dish, 8 1 sauce t tray, is in.; 
bow 1 in New Ndeep. ian, ips ia varinita Cie E: bp oy) oo bowl ch 
(2 pieces). Second toom Chickne Gesceuss. Shipping foe about 90 lbs 


— Aluminum Set 
Think what these up-to-date utensils—one for each kitchen on puspose—w ‘will mean 

fn poner bes ease of phn —added satisfaction and pride you will take in supplantin 
your hard-to-clean, old-fashioned kitchenware with this sanitary, one. sil- 
o. -like set. How can mom woman resist this sensationa) offer—greatest ev 


Remarkable Complete Outfit One. collss brings, thie “Pisce don't nd 


it all we claim return it after 30 days’ use and we will — I your $1 and ond poy 

portation both ways. Made from Reavy gauge pressed steel aluminum. beolutely 
seamless. Will not corrode, peal. Set onsite of Nine-piece combination 
double roaster with 2 outer shells sinside budding pan, cups with perforat- 
ed pan holder, _(Twoouter ahelie’ make an excellent a, for chicken, steaks and 
other meats. Using perforated inset and small pudding pan, it is a combination 
cooker and steamer. The 3 pans are also used separately over the fire as a cake pan, 

















bake dish, pan or fo: rea e where dy =) ay used.) 7-cup coffee 
rcolator with inset (2 pieces) ; < proverving bet — 2 bread pans: 2 ee plates; 
-qt. and 2-qt. lipped pew or 1 ladle; 2 jelly cak » with loose bottoms 4 





poe 1 caster oats salt and pores s shakers; tooth pick older and frame (4 pieces) ; 
measuring cup; 1 combination funnel (6 pieces); 8 measuring spoons; 1 strain 


er 
sugar shaker; 1 grater; 1 cake turner; 1 lemon juice extractor. Shipping weight, eet 10 Ibs. epee som Chicago warehouse. Order by 
No. 415BMA16. Price, complete set of 42 pieces, $14.89. d $1 $1.50 


White Enamel Lined Round Piece ‘Reed Gray or Natural Fibre 
stolen Fish Oct’ Puliman Seana e 
Ref ri gerator Madeof full round fibre reed woven over steel stakes, 


and not the ordinary flat reed usually used in carriages 
at this price. Made in either beautiful gray with gray 
Made gt age ash with rich gear or natural finish with black gear. Has Bedford 
Larg: vision cord rear windshield and Bedford cord upholstery. 
cham! as two Tustoroof wire 
shelves andi is lined with 





thai * 


Gear is stationary type, tubular construction, X-in. 
i .. Steel wheels measure 14 in. in diameter 
ted with -inch rubber tires and nickel plated 
bub cape. Inside width, 14 inches. Easy riding springs; 
comfortable pene oll ” ji ee aboot ibe, 
rder Natural by n 
SS7EMAIS. Price of ar 


$29.85. Order Gray by num- 
ber 337BMA19. Price of 
Gray $29.95. Send $1 now 


for either color. Balance Furniture & Ca t Co. 
$2.75 — | ae Wentworth Av. Ospt. 2617 Chicago 








ion compa: Use this ca 30 da: oe werehendice marked X in O below 
W5a144 in. IW (We send it for ae Fi down. if et satiated seretarn it (order one), i lerstood that I am to 
: not delighted, returnit and we refund your ad fe and we will refund your have the = it Ptor rae 8 and if for any rea- 
rans rtation both ways. If you a keep it, pay y balance | money. eit youkeep it, pay son I do not want to keep it I may return it at the 
pesti y permeate, pan. F 339BMA: 6. Price $20. 95. balance on our easy pay- end of that time and you will yh ransportatio 





ment plan. mt. I ene 


refund m: 
Free Bargain Catalog — /= Sthrese sie Ea yoctcae fear 


Sicogageames Waele 

Be sure and get this great catalog. Thousands li neg nly at rooney A 

of bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, i Ih oO Retrige ey ot Oo Ne. Baby Pty tt} a Pres 

sauipssenh a lowing machines, kitehenwere, Yn $1 down. $2.25 monthly $29.85. $1 |down. $2.75 m 
pment, silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on Hart- j10-Fiees. Dinner Set, Baby Carriage, G No 

man’s easy credit terms. Send postal today. C1 No Ais. BMAI9 eri eS : 












oe. Rtas Nese, Beas hae 
: HARTMA FURNITURE & oO Send FREE Hastesan Bargain Book. Initial 
| 3913 WentworthAve., Dept. 2617 Chicago — 
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1318046. (e 1O Months 


To Pay 


DON’T BUY 
WITHOUT THIS BOOK 


It’s filled with solid facts about the values of 
high grade Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 
that will double the purchasing power of your purse. 


Write for the Royal Catalog RS 
A wholesale jewelry house in a nutshell; goods 4 
at prices minus middlemen’s profits. Get a copy 
NOW; it is FREE; learn how pay 4 
‘account and pay monthly or weenty. ‘ou like. 
qiperty Bonds accepted. Ask tdition 


ROYAL Diamonp X Watcu ©, 


TABL 


35 Maiden Lane ~ New York 


FINGER PRINT 
MAGAZINE 22252" 


ies 0) olved by 
Finger Prints! Read how Finger 
Print Detectives earn big money 
in fascinating work. Send 10 cts. 
today for copy of latest Finger 
Print Magazine. Brimful of thrill- 

ing, absorbing fact-stories. Pro- WY 
fusely illustrated. Explains mod- 
ern science of pinges Print 5 
identification. Addres: 
Finger Print Publishing Assn., Dept. a1iss, 1503 Mallers didg., Chicago, it, 
























From That Tired, Aching, Broken= Down Feeling, 
Jung’s Arch Brace, just out, is an elastic, light, comfortable, 
economical and corrective brace. Relieves tired and aching 
feet instantly. Corrects fallen arches and foot-strain. Strength- 

ens and supports muscles. No ungainly humps. 

No leather pads. No metal pl ates. Made of 

specially prepared ‘‘Superlastik’’ Recommended 
by physicians. Guaranteed, Price $1.00 per pair. 
Money back if not satisfied. Order today. 
Booklet free. Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. 
Geo. H. Jung Co. 2670 Jung Bidg. Cincinnati.O 











Tested i in G 


Positions. Price’8 2 


VERY Ingersoll Reliance is tested in six 
positions—12 days—2 days in each posi- 
tion—before it leaves the factory. These posi- 











5S 








5-Pass. Touring 
tions are illustrated above. Fea Bearings Pi et *3 1s & Law. Ful Floating 
This test follows the 127 inspections that are BUSH iwomobile Offer 
made before the movement is completely etshh Sse ce: E180 
assembled. Together they assure accuracy and ‘state tomote anaes 





reliability under all conditions. ie a 


The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of the rR s F Tiara dbigs 
Proof TUBE 


solid or “ bridge” type of construction as em- 
6000 Mile Guarantee 
represent the 


ployed in the Jurgenson and other fine watches. 
Yet you can buy the Reliance in a solid 
UNION TIRES highest stand- 
ard in reconstructed tires. Their 


nickel screw case for just $8.co, or in a gold 
filled case for $11.50. Canadian prices: In 
nickel case $8.75. In gold filled $13.00. 
reinforcement of 4 extra layers 
fabric reduces greatly blowout ond 
ties. Over 200,000 in 











Let the dealer show you. Look for the 
store with the Ingersoll display. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


that under ordinary conditionswill last 
ten to 20,000 miles. Our 5,000-mile tire 
guarantee certificate with every tire. 


prtess eri pmte and Tube 
$7 4 








coccce 16.85 
eoccee 16.96 
= , With E Ti 
1-Jewel, Bridge Model Sis hes, rage sree 
ewe Da 3 ge ode D.. 





alance C.O.D., subject to exenatnation. or6 percent 
discount if ful 


it with order, 
FOO OOF OOOO OF OOF OF OF HOLD OH OOOO OOM OOF OOO OP OOOOCOOOT HOO nt i amount is sen’ 
nie ini cian UNION RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. 132, Racine Ave. & 16th St., CHICACO 
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[owe 

\sumes 
| cosa 
vite SLOP 






VESMOO 
JANOT . 










“TI certainly like the 
comfort of a soft collar, 
but—it looks so sloppy.” 


“Not necessarily ! 


Look at mine. I wear 
the 


ol-Tit 


COLLAR HOLDER - | 













anny’? * >. 











Holds Tight But Makes No Holes oO “Tit 
OUR comfortable soft collars need no oon She 


longer worry you with their untidy COLLAR HOLDER. 
lines and slovenly fit. An inconspicuous fNCONSPICUOUS 












Hol-Tite makes any soft collar as natty when worn, but holds the 
and well-fitting as a stiff one. soft collar in firm graceful 

lines. The grip will not 
Preserves the comfort—adds the well- shake loose, and there are no 
dressed appearance every man desires. prongs, pins or sharp edges to 


wear or puricture the collar. 
Haberdashers and Jewelers 


Supply the Hol-Tite Insist upon getting the 
Priced from 50 cents to $5.00 genuine “Hol-Tite.” 
HOLD TICHT COLLAR HOLDER CO., 950 B’WAY, NEW YORK 


\\\ 


ANS: 
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DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


Send for FREE Catalog No. 
98M—showing the largest as- 
sortment of the most exquisite 
Jewelry, Genuine Diamonds, 
standard makes of Watches, 
Silverware and French lvory j}, 
Toiletware. Everything at rock 
bottom prices—ten months to pay 
on anything. Address Dept. 98M. 


Sweet’s Capital $1,000,000 














"Ss 


A toilet S Preperenon, of merit. 
Fa Ips to eradicate dandruff. 


or Restoring Color and 
Beauty to 10 Gray ane Fe Faded Hair. 





HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Gaivesen ete., 


stops all pain, ensures comfort 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“ can hese ‘ou with the MORLEY 
NE.” ’ Itisinvisible, weight- 
ag "Geatasiaie. inexpensive, 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by an anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
lescribes causes of deafness; 
tells a and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. ed 
one ., thousand sold. 





THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, Phila. 





:: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 15c. EACH 


Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s | 


Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 

Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to 

Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 

Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 

Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 








On a Diamond 


/, fevadi **$186.00 diamond appraised 
Fh Sered® BATT Tor gies. 00. — iasne on reauest.) 


1 id, rated $1,000,000. 
7 tends money on high grage jewsiry. Amastagbargins 
“Why Pay Full Prices 
seins fax roe. oe ber jewel gecurneny tely aenerivedin detail, Radi te? 


Send “for Latest List | : 
Diamond Loans #:#,2¢!! & Les 


f market prices. Free 
Gemnieres od by customers’ hetters. rite 


IS. DeROY & SONS, ouuDeRoyBide. 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ery 











Did YOU 
Enjoy This 
Magazine 


? 


We have striven very con- 
scientiously to give you 
an honest, clean-cut, interest- 
ing magazine. If you think 
that our effort has been suc- 
cessful, will you not help a 
good thing along by telling 
your friends where good fic- 
tion of uniform quality may 
be found ? 


By doing so you will favor 
your friends as well as the 
publishers. 














Street & Smith Corporation 
Publishers New York City 
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for This Complete 


Bed Outfit 


Send only $1.00 with the coupon 
and we will ship you this complete 
three piece bed outfit immediately. 
This ee outfit is absolutely 
— Order it shipped to your 
ome today. Examine the outfit thor- 
oughly. If at the end of 80 days you 
ere not entirely satisfied, return it to 
us and we will at once refund your 
dollar and any freight charges you 
have paid. 
Order by No. 4 105. Only $1.00 
with coupon and the balance A small 
seongy payments of $2.50; total price 
member our supply is 
, 60 send the coupon today. 


Bed, Mattress 
and Spring 








Our Supply 
is Limited. 











Order NOW 

While This The Bed por. Sceign, massive in 

Becctat Beate coer renetereeet 
er Lasts 


nm 
Vernis Martin gold ° 
The Mattress fey jpihle Mattress 
able and comfortable, Is padded at top 
yy and botto m with a sott resilient fore.mane 
Ing it r ersible and ‘given ing double service. 
if The — el ticking, neatly tuft agi 
is guaranteed. The heav 
angle iron sides fit into the 
Ls ct Sp rin with tongue and ppewrs te joints. 
£ he on rant peed © pring fabric. fs away : s kept ° 4 
ectly stretched by means o: eee, springs whic! 
cet anchored in the end angle frons. ° 


lf Not Satisfied 
Money Refunded 


Order complete bed outfit shipped to your home 
° at the end of 30 days you are not entirel 
Ao ed with it, return it at our expense and we will 
refund your dollar and any freight charges you paid. 
No special discount for cash from this advertised price. 


Just $1 and iosseanel y 


We will also send our big, bar bargain catalog listing 
‘ bargains. Any of them wi 
be sold he y' f. for — by a small first payment and the balance 
in easy monthly payments. Read coupon and mail it today. 


iw FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. A141, CHICAGO 














Enc 
Bed Outhit No. lam to have 30 days free trial. 
it I ikecr # the vsuthit't Petit pay you $2. 60a month. If 
am to return 


— Complete Bed Outfit 
O) No. 'A-105. $24.95. 


NOME ... 2 cc cccccccccccccccccevacccccceces secccoccee 

AAETOES 0.00 ccvcceccccccccces cccccccccccccccccoces 

Peet ORG «2.02. scccccccccccces ee 
t Furnit , Stove, Phonogra 

Hf Zou only General Houuchiold Catalog, Put X te ber’ O 








L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. Ai4i, Chicago 


losed find $1. 00. Ship special advertised Complete 


the complete bed outfit within 
80 ron andre you are to refund my money and any freight 
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The Most Remarkable Story of Our Time 


Around the World in 
Eighty Hours 


By WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


Opening Chapters in the July 15th Issue of 


The Top-Notch Magazine 


(Out on the date that it bears) 


To be obtained for a little while wherever magazines are sold. 
Fifteen cents a copy. It is a brisk seller. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Lie? Gifs 


Hose Supporter 





“Sew-Ons” 


| easily attached 
to any style of 
corset. 

The unigue 
VELVETGRIP 
feature of the 
“Sew-On” — 

H an all-rubber, 


is proof against 
“slips” and the 
! ruthless ripping of 
| silken hose threads, 
i Look for the Oblong 
Rubber Button — 


“The Button that 
Talks for Itself.’” 





Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
As 4 evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience required. No charge for tools or equipment. 


The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26, 
schOOLs of 


BODEE *ecnanicat DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W.44=St. 15 Ut ano Walnut Sts. (5 Flatbush Ave, 








| 











a 


' = aa bes 1 & 
ae 

At Last—a Real Jo 

99 
and Real Money! 

“And if only I’d started earlier, I could have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would do fora man. Tak- 
ing up that I.C.S. course mar!-cd the real begin- 
pa my success. In three monthsI received 

i 


my first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
Position you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it. Without cos 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 4 


— — 
BOX 3498, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric inties and Railways ADVERTISING 
lectric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping pncurennes and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 











School Subj 
Concrete Builder Mathematics 

1 Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker aUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
panies Oeersver or Supt. Auto Repairing [6 Spanish 











CHE AGRIOULTURE French 
Navigation C Poultry Raising Italian 





Name. 


Present 








Street 
and No. 





City. 
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Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or 
ten pack (200 cigarettes) in 
a glassine-paper-covered carton. 





We strongly recommend this ‘ 


carton for the home or office 

supply or when you travel. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


As sure as you 


are a foot high 


you will like thi 
Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 


OU will prefer Camels smoot 
delightful blend of choice Turkisl 
and choice Domestic tobaccos { 
either kind smoked straight! It givell 
you an entirely new idea of cigarett 
enjoyment. 
Camels never tire your taste ni 


matter how liberally you smoke. 


They are always appetizing — an¢ 
satisfying, because they have a desi 
able, mellow body. 

Camels leave no unpleasant ciga 
retty after taste nor unpleasan 
cigaretty odor. In fact, every angl 
you get on Camels is so differe 
from any other cigarette that you wi 
be won as you were never won beforé 

That’s why we say frankly — co 
pare Camels with any cigarette in t 
world at any price! We know t 
answer! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“The Gloves | 
of a Thousand Uses 


AILROADERS, teamsters, builders, motormen, farm- 
ers, packers, movers, janitors, linemen, deck-hands, 

plasterers, street cleaners, gardeners, ash collectors, stone 

masons, pilots, painters, truck drivers, lumbermen, 


—ironworkers, pavers, bricklayers, carpenters, stokers, 
achinists, foundrymen, everyone, man, woman or child, 
ho does any hand work of any kind should wear Boss 

ork Gloves. They protect from dust, dirt, grease, paint, 
pnd minor injuries. They are economically priced to suit 
very purse. 

















Boss Work Gloves are heavy and tough enough to wear W/ BIN a 
well through the hardest kind of usage—yet they are flex- /) 
ible enough to permit a thorough ‘‘feel”’ of the work in hand. ; N 7 * 

They are easy to slip on and off. ¢ \ 

And they come in different weights adaptable to every 1 eae 





: - z= +, 
onceivable requirement with band, ribbed, or gauntlet Wer 4 
wrists. Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. i 

i} 


Ask your dealer for a pair of these Gloves of a Thousand }f 
ses. Look over the four best sellers listed below: | ‘hs i 
HE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s fa- THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The . AR 


vorite work glove for odd world’s champion heavy- 
jobs around the house and 


: weight hand-wear for : i’ 4 i 
or, gh tay = rough work, Made of the my fil 
quality, medium weight finest grade of extra heavy sy i 
canton flannel. canton flannel. i 


HE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the 


i 
all work that requires a super work glove. Strong, % | hat 
strong, wear-resisting flexible and built for rugged fi _ 
glove. Made of the very work. Made of the highest Hi 
best quality, heavy weight quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. canton flannel. 


he Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, 
ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


E BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, IIl. 
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TUNGSTEN 
BATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS 








Three Thousand 
Dollars For 
Somebody. YOU? 


HREE thousand dollars in cash for 
one person; a thousand dollars for an- 
other; five hundred for each of three other 
people and ninety-nine other cash prizes 
two hundred to ten dollars. Ten thou- 
sand dollars in all! How much for YOU? 
This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will 
break all contest records. Anyone may 
enter—it costs nothing; there is no obliga- 
tion of any kind. Men, women, boys and 
girls all have equal chances for any of the 
104 cash prizes. 


On June ist, Daylo dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada will display the new 
Daylo contest Picture in their windows. Go 
to the store of a Daylo dealer and study the 
picture. Secure a contest blank, which the 
dealer will give you, and write on it what you 
think the letter says. Use 12 words or less. 
For the best answer that conforms to the con- 
test rules, the winner will receive $3000.00 in 
cash, 

Get an early look at the picture. Submit as 
many answers as you wish. Contest blanks 
are free at all Daylo dealers. All answers 
\ must be mailed before midnight, August 
ist, 1920. 
A3114 


This is the sign that identifi 
dealers showi: 
Daylot )OOO Cont. 
Picture. look for th 


the Fvere 


sign on dealer 
window 





1 First Prize 


1 Second Prize 





3 each 1500.00 

4 each 1000. 

5 each 1000. 
10 -$100.00 each 1000.00 
10 50.00 each 00. 
20 25.00 each 500.00 
50 10.00 each 500.00 


104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


Answers will be judged by 
the editors of “LIFE” and con- 
testants must abide by their 
judgment. 

If two or more contestants 
submit the identical answer se- 
lected by the judges for any 
prize, the full amount of the 
prize will be paid to each. 

Contest begins June 1, 1920, 
and ends Midnight, August 1, 
1920. Postmarks on letters will 
determine if letter has been 
mailed before close of contest, 

Answers must contain not 
more than 12 words. Hyphen- 
ated words count as one 


word. : 
Complete Contest Rules are i 
printed on Contest Blank. \ 
Ask Daylo dealers for them. ah a 
has - 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 






















They work 
naturally 
and form 

no habit 





They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 








4 They work 
naturally 
m@ and form 


NO habit At the S000 
Stores only 

8 for 10 € 

74 for 15° 

60 for 50° 



















CUT HERE 


Run a sharp kn sng the dotted line and sque 


© cage { 
make it gap. Se e that the gap is closed aftes the required am t Ff 


of foc oh tonanead die: Dor n't cut top off 


arene: Nuts § 


Made of Wheat aa ‘jie 
Postum ued Company 


3attle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


A FOOD 


Containing the natural nutritive elements of these 
field grains thoroughly and scientifically baked 


ECONOMY 


“ z sc Soe | 
4 Four heaping teaspoonfuls of GRAPE-NUTS for ° 
the cereal part of a meal is sufficient for an 
ordinary person. More may be used if desired 





NET WEIGHT TWELVE O2ZS. 


Grape:Nuts 


A wonderful food for 
Children and Grown-ups 





